The author ^ocs luo things in this 
book: he examines the thought and 
writings of I. A. Richards, whose Mess 
base bad such inftuerKe on semantics, 
education and literary cmicism; and 
lie studies two problems with which 
Richards was specially concerned 
These problems ate ComprehenMon— 
how well we read ant] why we read 
incorrectly— and Thought, in (unicubr 
the traps that language sets for our 
•uKthougKts. In considering tlus Uu 
. Mr. HotojvT also takes into 
View of Linguisiic Philoso- 
their predecessors, 
ok is desenbed as a ease study 
...ause the author uses hts esamlnation 
of Richards' writings, and the critiosms 
that have been made of them, to 
produce evidence on (he two problems 
of comprthension and thought. Analysts 
of how Richards has been misread, 
particularly by the New Critics, enables 
the author to illustraie in Rill an aliern* 
ative theory of comprehension to 
Rwhards' own. CtiUcUm of Richards' 
ideas leads to a detailed conddetation 
of how much they (hemscUes may hase 
been due to the traps that bnguage sets 
us. finally, and in contrast with such 
an esplanation. hfr. Ilotopf evaluates 
Richards’ thought in terms of person* 
ably theory. 
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]. The following abbrevia(ion5 will be u«ed through- 
out this work in footnote references to books by I. A. 
Richards: 

M. of Af. The Heaninsttf Meaning, I si edition 
P.L.C. Pnneiples of Ulerary Cnilclsm, 5lh 

edition 

S.andP. Sclenee end Poetry , 1st edition 

P.C. Practical Criticism. 9th edition 

M. on the Af. Mencius on the Mind 

B. R.R. Bask Rules of Reason 

C. OK f. Cokridgt on /moginotion, Tnd edition 

P.R. The Philosophy of Rhetoric 

I. in T. Interpretation m Teaching 

II. T.R.P. UoK to Reada Page 

2 The number in brackets aRer quotations in the 
test refers to the page number in the book there 
under discussion. 

3. italics in quotations are always those of the 
original author, unless otherwise indicated. 
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power attributed to the popular press, which had shown its strength 
in the congenial setting of the 1914-18 war. Fear of the strength of such 
propaganda, that was considered to work by manipulating various 
verbal devices, may ha\e been part of the general reaction to the 
European trauma of the First World War which expressed itself in 
the markedly idealistic, war-abolishing rationalism that characterised 
the period. Holding beliefs and attitudes like these, and bringing to 
the problem a fervent belief in science as expressed in anenlightcned 
behaviounstic psychology, whilst at the same time talking the language 
of raenlalism, blending this with the methods of philosophical 
analysis and backing it up with a theory of language-magic, culled 
from the work of classical anthropologists {but backed, in the person 
of Malinowski, by the modern movement in anthropology), a theory 
inoreovcr that wax used to account both for Greek philosophy and 
the most up-to-date views of the Cambridge realists; the woik united 
a wide range of lotellcctual fashions of the time, and contrived to be 
revolutionary and iradmonal. Testimony to the breadth of 
the book’s influence was given by the references to it to be found both 
m works of scholarship and of popularisation, Many writings by 
logicians, philosophers, and linguists referred to Ogden and Richards' 
theory of signs and division of language function, though not generally 
T? since, as we shall sec, this work was not very systematic. 

Its enect was much more that of a stimulus. As its nearest and most 
mfluenual suc«8$of we may lake Charles Morris’s Signs, Language 
ana Beha\iaur (1946), which aimed at contributing “at this time the 
kind of stimulation that has been provided for several decades by 
. V Meaning of Meaning",^ but did 

1 by being much more systematic and by being explicitly behaviour- 
islic in the entena it used to carry out wthat The Meaning of Meaning 
was a pioneer attempt" to do. namely, "to distinguish the significa- 
tion of signs represented m iu purest form in science from the kinds of 
signmcation characteristic of non-saentific discourse’’*. In Morris’s 
work we have a tidying-up and detailed working-out of the pro- 
gramme of r/ie Meaning of Meaning, joiaed with the viewpoint of the 
Unity of Science Movement that had radiated outwards from the 
rendered genuinely consistent with the 
methodological outlook of present-day psychology. The influence of 
n ^ffaning. together with that of Richards’ next book, 

Ihe Principles of Literary CrUicum, was also shown on what, as far 
as attitude to method is concerned, may be regarded as the other wing 
r fo^v ! Cf^rles Stevenson’s Ethics and Language 

(1944), which, testifying to Richards' influence, sports an epigraph 
^ Signs, Language, and Behaviour, o »ii_ 

’ Ibid, p. 70. 
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from The Meaning of Meaning opposite its Preface, though this was, 
as we shall see, chosen as a result of a misunderstanding of its authors 
meaning. . 

Popular testimonies to Ogden and Richards’ influence came perhaps 
faster as a result of another shot in the arm from a book that obviously 
owed some of its stimulus to The Meaning of Meaning, Korzybski s 
geyser-like Science and Sanity, published in 1933. Unlike Richards, 
who has always worked in a university seUing. Korzybski institution- 
alised his influence with some success in the General Seinantics 
Movement. Stuart Chase’s The Tyranny of IPordr (1938), the first in 
1 series of smart popularisations of these ideas, hailed Korzybski and 
Ogden-and-Richards as twin heralds, and from within the movement 
Hayakawa, its leading propagandist, stressed their role as iroportan 
precursors.* . . 

Richards himself made comparatively little further contribution to 
these questions until Interpreiaiion in Teaching (1938). This book was 
concerned with increasing prose language skills 
communication and enhance our thinking power. The influence of tlus 
book, though by no means negligible amongst educational psycho- 
logists in Britain, seems to have been much stronger in America. It 
was itself a product of American educational concerns. itwas 
first presented as “a Statement on the Appbcauon of 'nieo^ of 
Interpretalioa to General Education [for] the General E^ucahon 
Board.” Other evidences of Aincncan eduwtionalists «>ncern wth 
problems of language teaclung at that lime bear witness Richards 
influence. We may mention, for instance. Reading in Genial Educa 
tion. (1940).* which was a report of the Committee on R®®^f 8 
General Education of the Amencan Council 
Language in General Education, also published m 1940. this one be mg 
a report of the Language SecUon of the Comimttee on the 
of Enghsh in General Education for Us parent body, the 
on Secondary School Curriculum of the 
Association. The Commission believed, it was stated, ‘hat 

faalityintheunderstandmganduseoflanguagelea si -ocial 

of realising democratic values”^ and that |nany o ’ 

economic and cultural factors which profoundly affe 
cannot be understood and coped with effectively w 

grasp upon verbal symbols and their ways t had 

Such emphases, reminiscent with all the capital letters I have had 
to write of Chuzzlewit’s America, arc infact charactenstic of Ric 

• Eiud by W. S. Gray. See paiuaitarly Awlysis 

Factors Influencing Reading Effidency”. awl Zahner* 

of Meaning*’. 
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own, and the Committee responsible for the latter work places him 
foremost amongst their intellectual creditors, recognising a “debt . . . 
far more general than it has been possible to acknowledge through 
scattered specific references to his works*'. Indisidual books such as 
Hugh R. Walpole's Sewoniicj were further attempts to adapt Richards 
more specifically to the classroom situation. 

What must not be forgotten in all this is the part played by Basic 
English. Apart from all that Ogden, Richards' original partner, did 
from the administraiise point of view to fuither the aims of The 
Meaning of Meaning, such as the editing of the International Library 
of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, the founding of 
the Oithological Institute, the production of Psyche and those well- 
known essays in popular education, the Psyche Miniatures. Ogdens 
greatest achievement was the devising of this simplified natural 
language. According to Richards, this was another of the effects of 
The Meaning of Meaning, for it arose out of the discovery in their 
work on definition that “there might be some limited set of words m 
terms of which the meaning of all words might be stated"*- 
Ogden’s interest in Basic English was mainly in its potential role 
as a unueisal language. For Richards, however, its mam value up to 
the end of the last war lay in the exctcise m Imgui&ttc skill which 
translating from ordinary into Basic English provided, a point of view 
he put forward in Basic m Teaching- East and ll'car (1935), Inter- 
pretation in Teaching, Haw to ReodoRage (1 945), and Basic English and 
Its Uses (1943), and which also received mention in various bools 
influenced by his teaching, particularly Walpole's Semantics. Since 
the war Richards has also concerned himself with the learning of a 
second language, whether Basic English itself, or some other language 
taught by pictorial means, an activity which has been institutionalised 
with the establishment at Harvard of the English Language Research 
Inc., of which Richards is the director. 

When we turn to Richards' other main field of influence, that of the 
appreciation of poetry, we find there arc aspects of it closely related 
to the educational concerns wc have been documenting. In Principles 
of Literary Crilicism, Richards applied to the analysis of ethical and 
aesthetic concepts the same meth^ that had been used m the analysis 
of the concept of meaning, but his interests were always educational, 
and this was made most evident in his fifth book. Practical Cniicism 
(1929), which reported the results of presenting poems to audiences 
of University students, and asking them, without their being told w ho 
the authors of the poems were, “to comment freely in writing upon 
them". Richards’ direct methods ofinvestigating poetic appreciation, 
so as to uncover faulty conceptions and procedures which inteifered 
' Basic English and Its Uses, p. 2X 

4 
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v^ith just judgment, have been very ioflucntial. “There is no doubt," 
according to a recent pamphlet produced by the Ministry of Educa* 
lion, “that [Riciiards’ "pioneer work”] bat ^cn extremely in/luentiai 
in English Schools during the last t«enty>iive years. It has been 
misunderstood at Limes, and nusappJied freijucniJy, but, more than 
any other single influence, it has helped to change the spirit and 
method of study of poetry in grammar Khools and therefore in- 
directly in all schools , . And to thiswe may add the tribute of an 
American critic; “1 think presently the historians will be rating this 
book as one of the documents of major influence upon the thinking 
of our age.” 

The dilTcrence in attitude that these contrasting tributes show 
illustrates the different conceptions of their influence held by school- 
masters and unnemty teachers. For the latter quotation comes from 
John Crowe Ransom's The A'ew CriUcism (1941), a book whose title 
became the motto of a new dynasty. “The new criticnm," he wrote, 
“very nearly begins with [Rklurds]. It might be said also that it 
began with him in the right way, because he attempted to found it 
on a more compichcnsrie basis than other critics did." Here again 
Richards' influence appears to be greater in America than in England. 
It is true that he has been credited with some influence over T. S. 
Eliot. Some of the themes we find in Frmcipltt of Uftraty Criiieism 
were however already present in various of the essays colfeeied m The 
SaereJ U'ooJ, published five years earlier. Though both wniert were 
responding to a stock of ideas that was to some extent cooimon to 
them, we might well expect some redprocalinfluence between the two.* 
Richards appears also to have influenced F. R Leavis, whose books 
appeared much later, and whose tone in referring to Richards, with 
many of whose ideas he agreed, was up to 1933 courteous and friendly, 
but increasingly critical thcreaAer. Since Leavis' influence on literary 
critidsm in Uritain is fairly marked, we may pcrtiaps attnbute to this 
circucnsunce the smallness of Richards* apparent influence; smallness, 
that is, in number, for we always have Professor Eropson to reckon 
with. And though Richards has been cast aside by Leavis and his 
followers, that docs not of course mean that his influence bus not 
been absorbed and parsed on by tlicm. 

With the Amencan critics, who have been organised under the 
heading of ,Vew Cmkam. the case is different Ransom. Tate, Burke, 
Bhekmur and Ocanth Brooks, to mentioa some leading names, have 

' Sum* SaeiviiMU /•>* Ttttihef* *f Cn$!itk Oihett. .Uisatif <s( 

ri.'.ri'Jfl Ko. 16, Jl M5 O. I?34,p. U5. 

• Rkhiias, u t>c itiU tee. uhn »w»ri a» « <»»jr to li* lulu'll cJ 

ii.ir.uirp<.«u7 Ciii&'V to toumttfvcv as lo inlSuca:* s n ac y iest ttiK( vO(:'.ca>{<i)rv>cs 
WM U» tw 
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all at one time or another saluted him, and with their widespread 
influence in America, in universiUes. in literary criticism, goes some 
of Riclurds too. Ut synoptic works, telling of the New Critics and 
heir affines summarise for us. --rhe general pattern that emerges”, 
writes h. E. Hyman. aOer giving, in The Armed yiswn (1948) details of 
menUons of Richards, "is of Richards marking almost every serious 
critic working m our time”. Likewise “The New Critics”, Stallman’s 
own contribution, to the comprehensive, illustrative survey he has 
edited • ends with these words. “Our age is indeed an age of criticism. 
The structure of critical ideas and the practical criticism that British 
Rcad-and American cntics- 
7 Brooks. Warren. Blackmur. Winters-have contrived 
upon the foundations of EJiot and Richards constitute an achievement 
f'" of which has not been equalled in any previous 

period of our literary history.” ^ ^ 


sel^^in? I ® «fce of his ideas them- 

two k'Vif” contribution to the history of ideas. These 

Ihat wh-r, 7 ^ ^^ys IS not necessarily 

,hl ‘oken Richards, we might, instead of 

S? “I*' History of Simplifications 
COM Necessarily Unfruitful. I have 

anv detail whn « Jit critical comments in 

of Richards* *omc fairly important misunderstanding 

with orecnion in I people professionally concerned 

thetSve 7os 7 literary critics, who are 

fore U to s/f nn One of my aims there- 

this I shall con ^•’ords meant as clearly as I can. In doing 
£ll and on .he r” «ther than on his 

for some crificism«^^D*-*^i^*^*j”® *”* ‘‘ should be taken, 

dose uTto 7 mo f «o hkc those of a man who stands 

been monerlv^o, ,f ^ complains that the leaves have not ^ 

Schards^dlw^^h^? ■ P*‘°«‘J« an exposition of 

said and consr V *’'"’8 more consistent with what he has 

**'"• *eainst certain criticisms that 
it exD?ses New Cnucs (Chapter VII). 

Sut nari v^n same ume to other criticisms. These I shall set 

of Ls cenenl ii^o ' of the books vdiich, from the point of view 

Lrmques and Lstaij m Cniidtnt, 19J0.t94g, 
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history of our times. They are concerned >vith those ^^o issues, 
mentioned at the start, on which Richards himself th^ 

of our understanding of what others have written, and thatof the role 
that language plays in thought. 1 have taken advantage f my ^emiled 
study of I. A. Richards to use his wntings and those of his critics as 

case material for investigating these issues. o 

With regard to the first issue, I shall not only discuss Richards own 
theory of lompr*=nsion, which Irools comprehension v«y “ 

a fuMion of attitude to lanpuaEC, bat shall * ^ 

misunderstandings to which h.s books have ,o ““rw” 

Viand VII). I shall do this partly to .llusltate the ' 

fail to understand one another, but matnly to show how 
thcorv one which lays more stress on our previous knowledge of the 
SStTdeah provide, e more fn.i.ful analysis than Rtehards’ theory 

''T.' reuards the second issuo. the part that language plays in thinking. 

to understand ^hieh Richards* own errors can 

Dut I shall also considc theories about the linguistic causes 

be accounted for in ‘ /chapter X). We shall see that there 

of error of theories, but that knowledge of 

is some evidence in ^ ^ prevent the errors from taking 

these causes knowledge is msufficiently fundamental 

place, and. fm’J®*’ ” XI). I shall attempt an explanation of 

So in my last chapter tClupicf Ai;. 

Richards- u- u 
terms of lus altil^ci to rue mentioned. This, which 

One other P^rinfRicS theories and hi. praelice. is that of 
grew out “'""‘^elanserioeiKes of loo great emphasis upon self- 
res eahng the an om through transcendence, of con- 

eapression in dcM^e. apologist for cetum trends 

a« to which base eonlributed in hi. case 
t/^verse as the Freudian emphasis upon free atsixiation, 

influent w over-indmdualisuc 

the anti-n vihich Richards operated. 1 hope to show that, by 

psjchology influence hit practice. Richards revealed. Doth in an 
at u2 S Sudotc in Us U.cr book, and in ccru-u^ 
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altrt to this both because of his influence upon educational theory and 
because of the rather low level to which wruing skills have fallen. 

The interests of this book aie interdisciplinary. This is because 
these were Richards’ interests. Weshall be concerned with ideas about 
education, literary theory, language, philosophy, and psychology. 
My own special discipline is that of psychology, and so I shall be 
particularly concerned with assessing Richards' wholesale application 
of psychological explanations within the diflercnt disciplines. But 
though Richards' explanations were psychological, his approach was 
phdosoplucal- He teUesed it important that wc should develop 
philosophical skills in every discipline, lit this 1 believe he is right, so 
1 have paid quite a lot of attention to bis philosophical ideas. The 
other disciplines are less central. 

Among the diflicultics of an inlerdisciphnary approach is that of 
communication, and of the degree of detail with which one deals with 
the different disciplines. One is liable to fall between two stools in 
trying to maintain comprehensibility for the educated but non* 
professional reader and interest for the different professional readers. 
I may have wntteo at an elbpsis-level which, in philosophy and 
psychology, is a litile high for the non-professional reader. On the 
other hand, the ptofestioeul reader may find the ellipsis-level not 
so much too low as msuQiciently uchnical, detailed, and specific- 
But it is impossible, in a book of practical size, both to write in 
the closc-meshed way that philosophers, for instance, do and to 
present Richards’ views as a totality m (be detail ihe purposes I have 
just bcea dewcCbvng re<;uvte. Tlvft Utter needs must uvertvde all others, 
even though what is new in my iotentioos may make my choice of 
where to be detailed appear perverse. 

Similar considerations apply as regards psychology. In applying 
the psychological viewpoint in (be realm of these ideas, 1 must write 
more loosely, more openly specubttvely, than psychologists, buideotd 
by their scientific role, are wont to appear to do. By describing my 
approach as that of a case study, I hope to suggest that the clinical 
method may be applied m an area where the expenmeatal approach 
has so far ruled. In expounding Richards’ system of thought, in 
considering its aetiology as well as the miscomprehensions of his 
critics, the idea of applying content analysis, the next step in scientific 
strategy — quantification after systematic observation — has never 
been far from my nuad. Though, having completed the case study, I 
would now feel much more confident of being able to apply a refined 
procedure to the test of a worthwhile question, the discrepancy 
between the articulation and comprehensiveness of the observations 
and what is yet practical with the procedure is still very great. But the 
functions of a psychologist are notUmitedto matching in the scientific 
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procession towards further certain knowledge. Man is an animal who 
theorises psychologically, and the specialist training of a psychologist 
in a powerful empirical tradition ought to be able to sharpen and 
further articulate the experiences from which these inevitable theories 
come. 
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theorises psychologically, and the specialist training of a psychologist 
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THE MEANING OF 

THE MEANING OF MEANING 


I. MANIFESTO 

W E shall start v.ith Richatds’ second book. Uis first. The 
Foundaiioru of Atilhetia (1922). also written in collaboration 
with C. K. Ogden, and with James Wood as well, is simply a brief 
description of a number of aesthetic theories with illustrations from 
the poems or works of the plastic arts that suit them best. Whatever 
part of it is relevant to our purposes is dealt with more fully in other 
books and wilt, if necessary, be mentioned lo those coone\>ons. 

The Meaning of Meaning: A Study of the Influence of Language upon 
Thought and of the Science ofS}mbolism admirably illustrates, in its 
full title, Its own Qamboyance. Perhaps the best way of desenbiog it is 
as a book written by two youog men who pretend to be angry. It is 
an immeasely high-spirited book. They attack almost everybody, and 
claim to solve a host of fundamental problems in philosophy, psy- 
chology, linguistics, and aesthetics, or, if not to solve them, at least 
to indicate the general lines upon which others might now proceed io 
their solution. Some of the brash positivism associated with youth 
reveals itself in their attitudes. It shows itself in great hopefulness, in 
impatience with uncertainties, id a belief In the practical importance 
of their nussioa. “Convinced os they are”, they wrote in the Preface 
to the first edition, “of the urgency of a stricter examination of 
language from apointofviewwiuchis at present receivingnoattcntion, 
the authors have preferred lo publish this essay in its present form 
rather than to wait, perhaps indefinitely, until, in lives otherwise suf- 
ficiently occupied, enough moments of leisure had accumulated for it 
to be rewritten in a more complete and more systematized form” 
(ww).* The authors revel ina dispbyofleanung. The hook is a sod 
ofpolymathicorgy.Weare prepared for this, again in the first edition's 
Preface, by iheii description ofpastworkin the field they are to tackle. 

Historical research shows that since the tost work of Antisthenes and 
Plato's Craiylus there have been seven chief methods of attack — ihe Gram- 
matical (Aristotle, Pionysios ThiaxX the Metaphysical (The Nominalists, 

* Tor the meaning of bracketed nametab in this book, see Note 3 on p. vni 
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Meinong), the Philological (Home Tooke. Max Muller), the Psychological 
(Locke, Stout), the Logical (Leibni^ Russell), the SoaologicaJ (Steinchal, 
Wundt), and the Ternunological (Baldwin, Husserl). From all the«, as well 
as front such independent studies as those of Lady Welby, Marty, and 
C S. Peirce, from Mauthiter's Kriiik der Sprache, Erdmann’s Die Bedeuiung 
des IVorles, and Tame's the writers ha>e derived instruction 

and occasionally amusement (xxvui). 

The book is studded with quotations throughout — many of them 
bearing testimony on the part of a motley collection of writers to the 
great importance of language tn the determination of thought. This 
well-known advertising technique js a marked feature of linguistic 
imperialism or, as I shall call it, ‘linguism*. One has only to turn 
over the pages of Science and Sanity by Count K.orzybski or that lively 
journal Elc, one of bis progeny, to see this displayed. The chapter 
headings of The Afeaning of Aieonuig arc graced by epigraphs, often 
highly entertaining. This is one of Richards* gifts revealed throughout 
his books. We see this already at the start of the first chapter: 

Chapter I 

THOUGHTS, WORDS AND THINGS 
L«( us get neater to ibe fire, so that «<e 
can see what we are saying. 

Tit* BiSit of Ftruando Pt>. 

The inQuence of Language upon Thought has aiiracted the attention of 
the wise and foolish alike, since Lao Tse came long ago to the conclusion— 

I le who knows does not speak, he who 
speaks does not know. 

Sometimes, in fact, (he wise have in (his field proved themselves (he most 
foolish. Was It not the great Beotley, Master of Tnmty College, Cambridge. 
Archdeacon of Bristol, and holder of (wo other livings besides, who declared: 
‘We are sure, from the names of persons and places mentioned in Scripture 
beforetheDduge, not to insist upon oUierarguments, that Hebrew was (he 
primitive language of mankind^ On the opposite page are collected other 
remarks on (he subject of language and its Meaning, and whether wise or 
foolish, they at least raise questions to which, sooner or later, an answer is 
desirable. 

Even for those days the (one — literary, scholarly. Common Room 
talk — was, I tlunk, unprofessional, taking into account the nature of 
the subject they were dealing with. 

But though academic, the effect is of great energy, which seems to 
be bursting out everywhere, in appendices, in summaries, in the 
garrulous table of contents, and, with later editions, in a whole string 
11 



THE MEANING OF “THE MEANING OF MEANING” 
of prefaces exultantly reporting further developments by each author 
of the piogramme The Meaning of Meaning initiated. Two stately 
supplements steam, as well as they may, in its choppy wake, one by 
Dr. Crookshank, The importance of a Theory of Signs and a Critique 
of Language in the Study of Medicine, the other by Malinowski on 
The Problem of Meaning in Pnmune Languages, well-known in its 
own right The book with ns great promise and its sketchy, at times 
slapdash, performance is almost more manifesto than scholarship. 
When the authors say, la their preface, ll^ “they ate. they believe, 
better aware of [their book’s) failings than most critics will suppose", 
they are certainly right in their supposition. Where after all, beyond 
this preface, are their critics to get th«r evidence from’ Nevertheless 
many insights glimmer behind (heir words, and the book anticipated 
certain philoscphical developments by a number of years. 

The key to the understanding of The Meaning of Meaning lies in 
our recognition of the immense importance the authors attributed to 
language in our thinking, or rather, to our attitudes to language. 

AH the more elaborate forms of social and intellectual life are alTected by 
changesmouraKiiudeto-vards, and our use of, words . Only chose who 
shut their eyes to the hasty readapiaiion (o totally new cireumstanccs which 
the human race has during the last century been blindly endeavouring to 
achieve, can pretend that there ts no need to eMsune auicaUy the most unport* 
ant of all the instrumenu of civibzation. New cnillions of participants m the 
control of general alTairs must now attempt to form personal opinions upon 
matters which were once left to a few. At the same time the complexity of 
these matters has immensely increased (xxix) 

The hundred-page-long second chapter. The Power of Words, ^ docu- 
ments this. “From the earliest limes”, the authors write, 
the Symbols which men have used to aid the process of thinking and to record 
their achieiements have been a continuous source of wonder and illusion. 
The whole human race has been so impressed by the properties of words as 
instruments for the control of objects, that in every age it has attributed to 
them occult powers Unless we fidly realise the profound uiduence of super- 
stitions concerning words, we shall not understand the hxity of certam 
widespread linguistic habits which sull viiate even the most careful 
thinking (32). 

Theie follows a survey of verbal superstitions ia primitive societies, 
in ancient civilisations, and in European society from the Dark Ages 
to the present day, leavened only an account of early attempts at 

V In later editions, the belief on the part of the authors that one of them (Ogden) 
had vvnllea a book called IVord Matte, caused them to reduce this chapter to about 
a quanci of Its onguial length. 
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Nominalist theories of signs, antidpatiog that of the authors,* from 
which it is interesting to note the name of Bentham is as yet absent.* 

The author’s omnibus way of characterising this is as “Word 
Magic”; they describe it as a "superslition", which is “barbarous'’, or 
“mediaeval'', or “primithe", something whose “roots go down very 
deep into human nature”, an “instinctive* attitude to words as 
natural containers of power, which has. . - from the dawn of language 
been assumed by mankind, and is stilt supported and encouraged by 
all the earlier stages of education” (225). They quote Frazei to the 
effect that “Superstitions survive because, while they shock the views 
of enlightened members of the community, they are still in harmony 
with the thoughts and feelings of others, who, though they aie drilled 
by their betters info an appearance of civilisation, remain barbarians 
or savages at heart”* (33), and they speak of language as something 
that has survived rather than evolved, as the following rather extreme 
statement indicates — 

. . . from the structure of our language we can hardly even think of escaping. 
Tens of thousands of years have ebpsed since we shed our tails, but we are 
still communicating with a medium developed to meet the needs of arboreal 
man. And os the sounds and marks of language bear witness to its primeval 
origins, so the associations of those sounds and marks, and the habits of 
thought which have grown upwith their use and with the structures imposed 
on them by our first parenu, are found to bear witness to an equally significant 
continuity (34). 

* Peirce's is the theory to which the authors ti«% greatest credit, and they expound 
it at some length in an appendix. Some notion of the importance they attribute to 
their owti coninbuiion can be gauged from Ogden's punful, flippant fable, also 
given in an appendix, which concludes with emphasis upon the year of publication 
of 77ie Afeoffi/tg of hieaning. There he IcUs of how "when Homo came to tlady the 
parts of speech he wove himself a nooee of Words" and "thus arose Church and 
Sute and Strife upon the Earth, for oflcnttmes Homo caused Hominem to die for 
Abstractions hypostatired and gloriTied.** Dut "after much tunc, there appeared 
Reason” who advised Homo, "Go lo now and seek the Doctnne of Symbolism which 
showeih that the bee buzxeih not in the Head but in (he Bonnet.'* Homo, however, 
"hearken^ not", but “all the while the noose was tightening and Homo began to 
grow inarticulate. Then had Reason compassion an him and . . . spake again sadly; 
“Go to now, be a Man, Homol Cast away the Noose of Words . . . Behold I (he 
Dcclnne of Syrobolisja which illumuieth all things . . until finally, “There sang 
Reason and Man the Hymn 1923, “Glory to Man in the Highest for Man is the 
Master of Words"— nineteen hundred and twenty three." 

* Only in later editions was a footnote uitroduccd, refemog to “the fundamental 
but neglected contribution of Jeremy Bentham". 

*“fnstinaive"here evidently means hcreJtUry.Cf. thestatemest in Basic English 
in Richard's Basle Rules of Reason (Poefte MOuaiures, 193J)— "We have, by the 
effect of tcachtfig. and, it seems, po»s»N<v by hmh, a strong impulse to Uke words 
to be the names of things— one thing, ooe name— one name, one ihmg , . (16-17). 

* J. O. Fiazer, Psyche's roik, p. 169. 



TIIC MEANING Of “THE MEANING OF MEANING" 

This is not, as ue might expect, a phenomenon whose strength 
declined with the growth of saciUific ways of thought. On the con* 
traiy, “m some ways the twentieth century suffers more gnetously 
than any preiious age from the ravages of such verbal superstitions", 
nor IS this confined, as Frazer held, lo the unenlightened "members of 
the community", for "owing to developments in the methods of 
communication, and the creation of many special symbolic systems, 
the form of the disease has altered considerably; and, apart from the 
peculiar survival of religious apologetic, now takes more insidious 
forms than of yore” (38). Amongst their targets were those "analylic 
thinkers m fields bordering on mathematics, where the divorce 
between symbol and reality is most pronounced and she tendency to 
hypostatisation most alluring" (39). This is then backed up by that 
quotation-soiled affirmation of Russell's early Platonism from his 
Principles of hfathematksy 

Not only this but also the Realism, prevalent at Cambridge in 
their time, was regarded as the product of Word Mape. With 
thorough*going Namioalism they rcyccted the independent status of 
umversals, concepts, and propositions, the existence of unanalysable 
qualities and relations, and the concept ofjudgment or knowledge as 
involving a direct and unique relation between a knowtr and objects 
of knowledge; Moore, Russell, Johnson and Wiugcnslein are all the 
dupes of Word Magic, of tbe seme instinctive superstition that caused 
primitive peoples to believe in the mape of names and the mysterious 
power inherent in ccicain words.* 

We have concentrated on contemporary philosophers in order to 
bring out the extremism of Ogden and Richards’ attitude, and also 
because it is with philosopbeis that the book is mainly concerned, in 
particular with the analyses they have put forward to establish the 
meaning of ’meaning'. 

Ihe reason for this conceniraUon, as wc shall see, is that Ogden and 
Richards believed that a popular understanding of the correct answer 
to the cpistcmolopcal problems with which philosophers concerned 
themselves was the best means — because the most fundamental and 
therefore applicable to the widest range of situations — of counter* 


I "Whatevet may be an object of ihoueht, or may occur in any true or false 
proposilion, or can be accounied os out, I caQ a utm ... A man, a moment, a 
number, a class, a relation, a chimers, or noything else that can be menUoned is 
sure 10 be a term ... A term is possessed of aQ the properties commonly assigned 
to substances or lubstanlives . . , Every term is immutable and indestructible . . ." 
and to on. (The Prlociplti of ilalhanulet, 1903. Vol. I, pp. 4J-44 ) 

> *'We may smile at the linguist ic iUibkios of pnmiuve man, but may we forget that 
the verbal machinery on which we so readily rely, and with which our me laphysicians 
still profess to probe the Nature of Existeoce. was set up by him. and may be 
responsible for whet iSlusvota haidly tetapoa and not more easily ttadicabler’ (3S). 
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diagnosis; lahouags and the diseases of thought 

acting “the ravages of verbal superstitions” which weie so prominent 
at the time. It would be wrong however to think that Ogden and 
Richards were only thinking of philosophical malpractices. Besides 
developments in mathematical lo^, they also mentioned, as con- 
temporary reasons for the urgency of the treatment, 

the possession by journalists and men of letters of an immense semi-technical 
vocabulary and their lack of opportunity, or unw ilhngncss, to inquire into its 
prox>erusc, . . . iheextcnsjoJiofaknow/edgeofthecruderformsofsj'mbohc 
convention (the three R’s), combined mth a widening gulf betneen the public 
and the scientilic thought of the age; and finally the exploitation, for pohtica] 
and commercial purposes, of the printing press by the dissemination and 
reiteration of clichis (38-39). 

Let us now consider in turn ibe actual ways in which the authors 
believe that attitudes to language affect thinking and communication 
and what remedies they propose. 

9. diagnosis: language and the 

DISEASES OF THOUGHT 

Five types of what we may call linguogenelic error are specially 
mentioned by Ogden and Richards. These are the “Phonetic”, the 
“Hypostatic”, and the “Utraquislic Subterfuges”, Word Magic, and 
the confusion of referential with emotive meaning, 

(1) The “Phonetic Subterfuge”. TWs “coosists in treating words 
wUch sound alike as though their expansions must be analogous. The 
most famous case is Mill's use of ‘desirable’ as though it must expand 
in the same way as ‘visible* or ‘knowable*." 

(2) The "Hypostatic Subterfuge”. "We must,” say our authors, 
“if we arc ever to finish making any ^neral remarkj contract and 
condenseourlanguagc, but ive need not hypostatiseourcontractions.” 
They mention here not on)y superfluous entities Introduced into 
philosophy but also such as are connected with words like “Virtue, 
Liberty, Democracy, Peace, Germany, Religion, Glory”, 

(3) The “Utraquislic Subterfuge”. “It has long been recognised that 
the term ‘perception’ may have either a physical or a mental referent. 
Does it refer to what is perceived, or to the perceiving of this? 
Similarly, ‘knowledge* may refer to what is known or to the kaoniag 
of it. The Utraquislic subterfuge consists in the use of such terms for 
both the diverse referents at once. We base it typically when the term 
‘beauty’ is employed, reference being made confusedly both to 
qualities of the beautiful object and to emotional elfcets of these 
qualities on the beholder” (1 3*Q, Ttiis subterfuge, the authors claim, 
"has probably made more bad argument plausible than any other 

IS 
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coatroversial device which has been practisoi upon trustful humanity” 
(239). _ 

These types of error are called *subterfuges' because it is the 
authors’ wish to draw attention to various tricks of controversy. It 
is quite evident, however, that they also regard them as effects which 
can come about without any dishonest intention on the part of those 
debating. As they say, somewhat ingenuously, of the Phonetic 
Subterfuge in the case of Mill, “the subterfuge is to be charged against 
language rather than against Mill" (239). The status of these types 
of linguogenetic error is a subordinate one. The ‘subterfuges’ are 
introduced in a section entitled “Rules of Thumb", which comes after 
the presentation of their theory of signs, upon which, as we shall see, 
they mainly rely for remedying bnguogcnetic error 

(4) Word Magic. This, winch we wiU remember was again and again 
referred to in the opening section as responsible for so much m all 
societies and mall ages, iswhat the authors are mainly concerned with. 
They dtaciibcd it as “the supetsiition that words are in some ways 
parts of things or always imply things corresponding to them’’ (19) ^ 
This clearly includes the Hypostatic Subterfuge. Basically what this 
“supetstition” does is to prevent us noticing that words are instru- 
ments, and that therefore tbeir relations with things are indirect, 
depending for their full understanding on knowledge of their user's 
purposes. For this reason it also comprehends “the curious instinctive 
tendency to believe that a word has its own true or proper use, which”, 

> MsliROwski in his Suppleneni gives a psychotogieal explanaiicn of the genesis 
of Word Magic, both in pnmuivesocKiMsand in societies like our own, in terms of 
fui funciionat theory of language. In his view, achild comes to find that the sounds 
It makes fulfil various functioos, suchas bringiog food or particular people to him, 
having uncomfortable things removed from turn, and so on This is all the more 
important because ic is one of (he few insiruments (he child has for conirolling the 
environment "In all the chJd's experience, words meen. loso far as they act and not 
in so far as they make the child understand or appciceive" <487) It is the same with 
language in primitive society Words have meaning only m the “context of (he 
situation". For instance, “a word, signifying an important utensil, is used in action, 
not to comment on its nature or reflect oo its pr<^rties, but to make it appear, be 
handed over to the speaker, or to direct anothu man to its proper use" (488), and 
other language-games are also mentioned, suchas words m coruiection with action, 
with narrative, and with ritual **Tbiis, when a savage learns to understand the 
meaning of a word, this process is not accomplished by explanations . . . but by 
learning to handle i(. A word means to a native the proper use of the Ihuig fot which 
It stands, exactly as an implement means something when it can be handled and 

means nothing when no aciivc experience of it is at hand The word therefore 

has a power of its own, it is a means of bringing things about, it is a handle to acts 
and objects and not a defiiutmn of theoi*’ (488-9). SutuUt usages of latigiuee are 
recogn^ in our society, so that both from (his arid from childhood experiences the 
notion of this direct relaiionship between words and llungs ar^s, the ciouoit. that 
IS, of Word Magic. In 1923 the facts of use. lather than the proper name theory of 
language, were thought to have led to a wrong theory of language. 
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DfAGNOSIS: LANGUAGE AND TitE DISEASES OF COMMUNICATION 
the authors add, "we have seen has its roots in magic” (225). a belief 
later described by Richards as the “Proper Meaning Superstition”*. 
It follows that the "Utraquistic Subterfuge” can also be included 
under this general explanation, for according to tliis, we neglect that 
a word has more than one meaning, which enables us to shuttle to 
and fro to suit the purposes of our argument. 

(5) The confusion of referential with emotive meaning. Among the 
effects of failure to make this distinction m theory of language, the 
authors referred (i) to attacks on reason and logic in favour of feeling 
and intuition on the part of philosophers like Bergson,* which were 
further confused by failing to distinguish different meanings of such 
words as ‘truth’ and ‘knowledge’; (li) to subjective factors in theory- 
making and accepting, such as the emotive components of meta- 
physical theories, which lead us wrongly to accept them as referential 
accounts and to feel that such a theory as their own is inadequate; 
and (m) to the notion of unique, unanalysuble concepts, belief in which 
they explained as due to the particular “croolional aura” of a word 
which, thouglt unique, did not mean that the reference was unique 
also.* This last theory of linguogenetic error was another of the 
weapons they used against cunent Realism. It was another answer to 
Moore, whose theory of the unanalysable nature of 'good’ they took 
as example, thus finally cleanog (he way for Richards’ naturalistic 
theory of value in Principles of LUerary Cntkism. 


3 . diagnosis: language and the diseases op communication 
The Meaning of Meaning proceeds from a major concern wiih theories 
of language as a source of error in thought, to a major concern with 
communication. One source of this wa» failure to distinguish between 
emotive and referential uses of language which led, in the authors’ 
opinion, to a good deal of fruitless controversy, but the main trouble 
was the "Proper Meaning Superstition”. Gi\en their psychological 
theory of meaning, an associalionist one as we shall see, and given 
that "the past histories of individuals differ” (230), it is “extremely 

• The Philoiephy c>f Rheiorie, 195^ p. It* 

• Cf. their comment "ihe chaos to which uncritical reliance upon speech has 
teduced this topic ... is by itself a poweiful argument for the prosecution of the 
inquiry into Symbolism'’ (ISO). 

• I do not ihink Osden and Richards are eonsisteot here. Reference can be umque 

just as much as emouonM association; m fact, as we shall see, they themselves 
consider it so. Therefore Moore's theory, which is the one they altacfc, can be as 
easily explained m thei? terms as m the oihcw- Indeed, to regard Moore's iheory 
as due 10 an implicit recognition that a word has a particular use, not to be explained 
away by reductive analysis, would now by many a merit rather than 

a drawback. Cf. N. MaScolm m PkSiosophyofG.C. Moon, cd. F. A. Sefuipp (IW2). 
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unlikely that any two references will ever be strictly similar” (189). 
This does not make communication impossible, provided the ‘‘two 
references have sufficient Umilarity to allow profitable discussion” 
(189-190): nevertheless “we ought to legard communication as a 
difficult matter, and close correspondence of reference for different 
thinkers as a comparatively rare event” (226). But, it is not just a 
matter of differences about shades of meaning, for “it constantly 
happens that one word has to serve the functions for which a hundred 
would not be too many" (23S). Ttus is because, "with sciences in 
their initial stages, before they have developed into affairs for 
specialists, and while they arc still pubtic concerns, the resistance to 
new terms is very great”, probably. Ogden and Richards suggest, 
because of “the lack of emotive power which is a peculiarity of all 
technicahties”. This is one “cause for the extravagant ambiguity of 
all the more important words used in general discussion” (236). The 
other is the process of “metaphorical shift" in the history of words, 
according to which any two or more senses of a given word may have 
no meaning m common since they derive from different aspects of 
their original, a conception similar to that which Wittgenstein later 
used the phrase, "family resemblances”, to describe, ‘ and for the 
treatment of which, as we shall see later, Ogden and Richards 
recommended a similar cure (see p. 31 below). Two other reasons for 
difficulty in communication that should be mentioned, perhaps not 
unrelated to one another, ate the shorthand nature of much of our 
commuoication, and the fact (bat language, having evolved from 
speech, requires for its supplemenution gesture and tone, which are 
necessarily absent from wniieo language. 

To illustrate their thesis that lack of awareness of these varieties of 
meaning results in commonicaiion failures, Ogden and Richards have 
a chapter in which the dull thudding noise that throughout the book 
has syncopated with the bugle flounshes and rattling drumsticks of 
their rhetoric now executes a virtuoso solo and is seen to originate 
from the banging together of many heads. What we have here is an 
exhibition of uses of the word ‘meaning’, taken from articles and 
symposia (including the “Meaning of Meaning” Symposium in Mind, 
1920-21, Vols. 29 and 30) to substantiate Ogden and Richards’ 
assertion that “the resort to such a terra in serious argument, as 
though it had some accepted use, or as though the author’s use were 
at once obvious, is a practice to be discredited” (273). Though the 
chapter is entitled The Meaning of Philosophers, o^ers arc included; 
“so helpful a term”, they write, ‘Ts equally in demand as a carminative 
in ecclesiastical conuoveny, as a wide mecuni in musical criticism, as 
an indication of the precise point where doctors differ, and as a 

* PhlhsopMtal Jitvtsllgallons, t9S3, Sect. fiT. 
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cure: cultivating thb correct awareness 
lubticant for the spinning-wheel of the absolute relativist” (296); 
psychologists and psycho-analysts, “histonans of philosophy and 
childhood, Reformers, social and grammatical — all have their own 
uses of the word, obvious yet undefined” (300). 

4 . cure: cultivating tub correct awareness 
Among those who concern themselves with the distortions that the 
language we use can cause to our thought, two types of remedies 
circulate. One of these is altering our language, when used for philo- 
sophical purposes, of which we can take Carnap as an example; the 
other is Verting its user to its systemaUcally nusleading properties. 
This is the attitude of Ayer m Language, Truth, and Logic* and, 
of course of Linguistic Philosophers. These remedies I would des- 
cribe respectively as ‘chan^og the instrument* and ‘chan^ng the 
user’, 

Ogden and Richards are convinced uscr-changers. They reject 
changing the instrument on the stock ground that, for anything other 
than the sciences dealing with "the simplest aspects of nature", "the 
stage of systematic symbolisation with its hxed and unalterable 
definitions has cot been reached” (224). This follows of course from 
the world-saving nature of their educaliooal ambitions. In one of a 
series of water images, d propos Frazer’s picture of the superstition 
and barbarism “honeycombing ... the ground beneath our feet”, 
they say, “only ... by foregoing the advantages of this or that special 
scientific symbol system, by drinking of the same unpurified stream, 
can we share in the life of the community”, and continue, “If the 
clouds of accumulated verbal tradition burst above us in the open — 
in the etTort to commuiucate, in the attempt at interpretation — few 
hav e, as yet, evolved even the rudiments of a defence." (34). But just 
as occasional references to “(he vernacular” by the iaslrumeat- 
changers indicate a bias, despite their protestations that they are not 
concerned with language in its everyday uses, so I think arc there 
many signs in The Meaning of Meaning of a partiality for language 
just as it is. Apart from their enjoyment in using it, their emphasu 
upon “the plasticity, facility and convenience" of ordinary language, 
there is a constant hostility against 'artijitdality',* with which they 

* Cf. his renurks i propos RusscU's head-shaVins owr onliiuir Ungua&cs at a 
medium Tot philosophical cominunicaiion, in his prtTaCe (o the 2nd edition (IW(6), 
p.23. 

* In (hij connseden Gs Jen's choice of Satie EncUth— a nalurai bn^uace however 

much pruned inticad o( aa anih^l one— at hiscandidaie Tor a universal Unpiaee. 
it tureljr tigniAcani. Cf. I. A. Rkhanlt Aufc EngUsk and Ut Uses (t 94}). Chapter I, 
where Oc^'t choice itiutuiied m terms of* txn^pe's clTixtneness aconte- 
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sdgmatize current theories of meaning of their day. They also criticise 
the dissatisfaction with langua^ which they attribute to Wittgen- 
stein* or Bergson, and the plain man’s “It’s all a matter of words” 
cynicism.* 

Ay^areness is the authors’ solution, and to this purpose they instruct 
the user in two ways, lO theory and in practice. The former we shall 
consider here; the latter in our next section. 

That instruction in the right theory should be important follows of 
course from the authors' diagnosis of the malady, namely, that the 
trouble is due to the inherited and educationally fostered wrong 
beliefs about language. And just as the wrong views are due to bar- 
barous superstitions in whose toils the leading philosophers of the 
day were enmeshed, so the nght view is to be found m one source and 
one source only. Science. In this book Science is the shining white to 
Word Marc’s black; they are hero and villain, the clash of whose 
arms resounds on page after page. 

The science the authors appeal to is psychology; not introspecUonist 
psychology, but a true "scientific” psychology, one basically denved 
“from observations ofother people”. Though m 1923 the day was yet 
to come when “more accurate knowledge of psychological laws will 
enable relations such as ‘meaning*, ‘knowledge*, 'being the object of, 
and ‘cognition* to be treated as Imgmiic pbantoms . . ., their place 
being taken by observable correlations" (326~my italics), they 
considered psychology already sufficiently well advanced for it to be 
no longer necessary for “the science of Symbolism” to "remain in 
abeyance”. And they certainly had considerable hopes of its future. 
Because of this the authors content themselves with adumbrating 
their theory of signs and symbols, (he so-called Conie.xi theory of 
meamng. In describing this, we shall for a little while have to be rather 
technical. 

The theory is an assoc^tionist one which, true to their desire to 

* ibid.. Appendix A, p 399. 

‘Not that Ogden and Rjehards, anr more tlian loslruinent-changeis, entirely 
abjure the other type of cure. In the Kukjo/Ttiumb tKtion (pp 238-243) Co which 
wo have already retecred, they brand certain groups of "norda, such as ”Initani»”, 
that is, words liable to evoke emotion irrelevant to the purpose of the discussion, 
e g "Rear. Thing', aod ‘PhcnoineiuMi* (to uke their oan examples); and 
“Degenerates”, words which mislead “because of Ihe multiplicity of their associated 
references”, for which (hey iccommeiHl an Todex Expurgalonus from 'Appearance' 
to ‘Reality' oc as near Z as possible” (ZAZt-Tbew attitude to “Meaning’' was similar 
and this was the purpose of Iheir unpressiorustic exhibition in The Meaning of 
FAi/oropAerr chapter. But tojudge by their examples, both in that chapter and lo ihe 
Rules of Thuni} secuon, their hostility to branded words was mainly due to the 
metaphysical associations of these words. And it would be dilTicull to End a more 
slippery lerm, if we are lo jud^ by their use of it. than ‘reference', which is one of 
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Another example of Ogden and Richards' use of a substitution 
theory is shown when they describe “recognitions, inferences or 
thinkings” as “members of certain recurrent psychological contexts”, 
and assert that “an interprtlation fa itself a recurrence”. But these in 
fact all depend upon contexts and arc not therefore to be identified 
with them. Despite their constant criticism of the theories of others 
on the grounds of artificiality, lh«r own is somewhat artificial too. 

Their sign theory, which they apply to perception, and which as 
they indicate in a brief chapter tan solve all the old epistemological 
problems that the paradoxes of perception give rise to, is also extended 
to language. “Symbols” they call a ebss of signs that “men use to 
communicate one with anoibcf and as instruments of thought" (dO). 
Symbols have the special feature that not only can they cause refer- 
ences, as all signs do, but they can also be caused by them. How, 
psychologically, this is done they do not indicate, seeming to be 
unaware that since communication is purposive, the initiation of it 
must be psychologically more complex than the simple model of sign 
interpretation they use suggests.' Their aim, however, is only to 
indicate some kind of empirical solution to the problem of meaning. 
“Something along these lines” is what they are saying, and they 
illustrate it cursorily by advancing from a genetic account of object 
words to an account of different types of logical form, adding char- 
atteristically, “the detailed investigation of such contexts is a task 
to which sooner or bter psychology must address itself, but the 
methods required are of a bod for which the science has only recently 
begun to seek. Much may be expected when the theory of the condi- 
tioned reflex, due to Pavlov, bas been further developed” (66, 6th edn.). 
Certainly there is no lack of mote systematic scbemaiiiations, though 
none, I think, yet does justice to the need to recognise that linguistic 
responses are purposive and not automatic. 

One of the purposes of their psychological model was to make 
readers more aware that the same word is unlikely to have the same 
meaning, to cause, that is, or to be caused by, the same reference, 
because the contexts in which it occurred will be different from one 
person to another. Therefore no two people's references are identical. 
We have already referred to this belief when dealing with Ogden and 

’ Ogden »nd Richuds do not hst mun that «htn ugns an caused by rtftrencts, 
they are called (ymbob They are ckaily concerned that they should be used for the 
purpoie of communication, and pmunubly, though this would clearly be mil harder 

to dclmut, (or the purjwt of thought- 

Inlerpretation’, /. Pkit, 39, W2 (rrpnnted fa Lantuast and Phllotophy), though 
Black, in accusing them of assmulating capectation to f<«rception. neglects the 
rtaiure of temporal tuccnsion,whiA, lor Ogdeti and Richards, was an important 
part of their analyses. On Black’s general inuinterprcialiun of The Meaning of 
Meaning, sec pp. ]3I<1SS below. 
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Richards' attitude to corsmuiucation. There is no reason, of course, 
why the contexts should not lead to references of “sufficient similarity 
to allow profitable discussion”, but it is clear that the authors think 
it will result in a great deal variation. Richards, as we shall see 
later, was always concerned with emphasising the individuality of 
linguistic experience. This is perhaps a consequence of his concern 
with literature. 

The authors also thought, as wc have seen, that the same word will 
have a number of different meanings for the same person; in other 
words, it Will be for him a member of different eonte.tts. But they did 
not show how this could be so in terms of thcir theory of signs. All 
along in their theorising, they acted as though each symbol has only 
one meaning for each person. This was perhaps a simpUfying assump- 
tion, necessary for them to make the particular points they wanted to 
make. 

Another of the purposes of the model was to defeat Word Magic, 
to show that, far from it being the case that there is any direct relation 
between words and things, the relationship is always indirect, for 
between words and things there comes the slippery mind. References, 
thoughts, events in the central nervous system— whatever we like to 
caff them— cause or are caused by words. They are intervening 
variables, standing between words and ‘things’. Hence the triangle of 
reference with which Ogden and Richards popularised their concep- 
tion. But more is involved than merely to stress that between the 
words and what they refer to, there is the individual experience, the 
cerebral event. There is also the conception of words being used as 
instruments. “Language”, they say, "though often spoken of a$ a 
medium of communication, is best regarded as an instrument” (196). 
As an instrument it has to be ”a ready instrument”; therefore "the 
handiness and ease of a phrase is always more important in deciding 
whether it will be extensively used than its accuracy" (16). This is 
another reason why it is not possibfc to tell directly by what references 
particular symbols were caused. Very likely they arc shorthand for 
something that would have to be spelled out at greater length. The 
consequences of the realisation of this for expectations of ease of 
communication are obvious. 

As for the tendency to hypostalisatioa, awareness of the instru- 
mental nature of language and of the fact that it is ofien abbreviated 
expression should counteract any very simple linguistically determined 
entities. ^Miat entities are admissible was in fact determined by the 
authors* bald assertion, "the only enlilies in the real world arc 
propertied things which are only ^’mbolically distinguishable into 
properties and things” (J09). “the most important argument" for 
which is “the natural incrediWlity of there being such universal 
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denizens of a world of being” as “ ‘character’, ’relation*, ‘property*, 
‘concept’ etc.” (154). Therefore words for properties and univeisal 
words, as »cU as logical words, were not classed as symbols at all, 
because not accountable for in termsofthccontcxt theory of meaning. 
They were ‘‘linguistic accessones”. which could be part of a symbol 
(‘symbol* was used both for object words and true declarative 
sentences, distinguished as simple and complex symbols rcspectncly). 
They were also regarded in the light of instruments, as ‘‘conveniences 
in description, not necessities m the structure of things". "This is 
shown”, Ogden and Richards went on to say, 

by the fact (hat various alternatives are open to us m describing any referent. 
Wc can either use a grammar of 'subsuniites' and 'attrihules' (nouns and 
adjectives), or one of ‘Evcnis* and 'Objects', or of ‘Place’ and ‘Referent’, 
according as we favour an Arisio(el>an ouiloafc, or that of Modem Physics, 
or a pictorial exposition of the views here advocated. To discuss some 
questions in any other spirit than that in which we decide between the merits 
of dilTerent Weed killers is to waste all our own time and possibly ihat of 
other people (199-200) 

There are many alTimties between the approach of Ogden and 
Richards and (hat of Russell In some respects one might describe 
theirs as a psychological translation of Russell's logical extension* 
alism. But though psychological, they follow Russell (and Bradley) 
in rejecting Mill's purely psycbological analysis of meaning Their 
key-word, ‘refer’, ensures that theirs is a relational theory; realism is, 
as it were, built-in. Judgments are basic for them, though, in contrast 
to Russell, they conceive every use of a symbol as a judgment— an 
existential judgment, as will become clearer when we consider their 
analysis of false statements. They also anticipate later developments 
in philosophy in their heightened awareness of, and the great stress 
they lay on, the actual conditions of use of language as a corrective 
against faulty theories. Ibis is suggested by their description of 
language as an instrument and their reminders concerning the way 
language is actually learned. But though, in this respect, they anticip- 
ate Wittgenstein in his later incatnaUQn, they do not, like him, do this 
In order to stimulate the reader into awareness of the different itr« 
to which different words may be pul. They stuck to what Ryle would 
call a proper name theory of meaning, though I think the fact that 
it was a sign-theory better explains its weaknesses and omissions.' 

To do justice to Ogden and Richards, wc have to recognise the 
extent to which they were individual Different philosophers dunng 
the last fifty years have had different touchstones of reality — ostensivc 
definability, verifiability, use, capadty to yield deductively statements 

‘ Cf. Oiapter X, pp. 288-291 and 300-302 above. 
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that are empirically testable, and so on. Ogden and Richards’ touch- 
stone — one they were always fingering — was the actual psychological 
conditions that caused an individual utterance. Use of tins — and they 
were not always consistent here — led them to deny that we ever 
actually talked nonsense. It was also the means by which they rejected 
many theories that seemed fandful because remote from common- 
sense ways of talking. Let us see how this touchstone operates in 
connection with specific issues. 

Their theory of meaning was set out in one of a number of "Canons 
of Symbolism” that they drew up, namely, the "Canon of Actuality”. 
According to this, “A symbol refers to what it is actually used to 
refer to; not necessarily to what it ought in good usage, or is intended 
by an interpreter or is intended by the user, to refer to" (201). Urey 
called this “the most important sense m which words have meaning” 
(325-6). The emphasis, as we pointed out before, is upon interpreta- 
tion. This applies to the speakerjust as much as to the listener. What 
a person thinks he is saying is not necessarily what he is saying. 
“Introspective judgments like other judgments are interpretations" 
(326). Ogden and Richards illustrate this in connection with psycho- 
analysts. In discussing the psychoanalyst’s use of ‘meaning’, they say 

When he discovers the ‘meaning’ of some mental phenomenon, what he 
has found is usually a conspicuous part of the cause, and he rarely makes 
any ocher actual use of the word But by introducing theonn of unconscious 
wishes, 'meaning' in the sense of something unconsciously intended, and by 
introducing ‘universal symbols’, kings, queens, etc., ‘meaning’, m the sense 
of some intrinsic property of the symbol, may easily come to be what he 
believes himself to be discussing (325. my italics)’. 

This same actualising tendency is also shown in Ogden and 
Richards’ treatment of negative facts. They “solve” the problem of 
truth by stating that if a reference actually has a referent, then the 

’ It takes a lot of reading of The Meaning of Meaning to realise that the use of 
“actual'* in this quotation is not just for emphasis Consider, as another example of 
this psychO'/ofi'es/extensionaluC solution of pfulosophicai problems, (he following: 

“We arc now m a position to grapple with the difTerence between definitions and 
ordinary assertions. “Gonllas arc animals" and “Gorillas are aflable" are unlike 
one another in the respect that the first appears to be certainly true as soon as we 
understand it, while the second may be dwbted. From "This is a goriUa" it follows 
directly that “This is an animal”, but not that it is an affable one If we look for a 
distinction in essential connection between animality and gonllarity on the one hand, 
and gonllanty and affability on the other, we shall make but mdiffeiem use of our 
leisure. But if the difference be sou^l m lU proper place, that is. between or in the 
rercrences. it will be found that the definition eelua/ly used in the first case includes 
animal, so that in speaVuig of a gorilla we have spoken of an animal and are therefore 
able to refer again without diffidew* to what we have already referred to; while 
affability was not so included. The relevant definition, in fact, is the one actually 
used” (21 1: my jiahcs). 
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reference is true. Now the refercnw may be symbolised by a sentence. 
If this reference is true (or '•adequate", to use their technical term), 
then there is a referent, and the true sentence is a single, albeit 
complex, symbol. This is hid down by Ogden and Richards in the 
first of their Canons of Syrntwlism, “One Symbol stands for one and 
only one Referent”. If however the sentence is false, then it consists 
of a set of symbols and symbolic accessories, whose relationship 
amongst themselves is not that which, exists amongst the individual 
referents to which the symbols refer. It is not necessary to assert the 
existence of negative facts. A false sentence is said to be composed of 
a number of true symbols, each of which has a referent. Ogden and 
Richards’ point is that any object word must, by definition, have a 
referent, even if only a very general one, and therefore the object word 
will be "true”. “Thus, if we say ‘This is a book’ and are in error, our 
reference will be composed of a simple indefinite reference to any 
book, another to anything now, another to anything which may be 
here and so on (and] these constituents will all be true” (6th cd., 72). 

It might look as though this commits them to a belief in universals 
and imaginary objects. But they have an escape batch in their third 
Canon of Symbolism, “The referent of a contracted symbol is the 
referent of that symbol expanded”. This recognises the point we made 
earlier about the instrumental nature of language resulting in our 
often speaking in an elliptical, “shorthand” way. “When a disputed 
symbol is encountered ... [we should] expand it, if possible, to Its 
full form— to such a form, that is, as will indicate the sign situations 
behind the reference it symbolises."* “Instances of this expansion”, 
they add, “occur continually to all scientific discussion” (192). 
According to this excellent prescription, which was the pragmatic 
motive behind Russell’s reductionist analysis and was exemplified in 
Moore’s passionate hunting of the problem,* a sentence Lke “Hamlet 
is mad” is “a contracted symbol needing to be expanded before it can 
be discussed.” "Hamlet was mad on the stage” or “in my inter- 
pretation of the play” may be expanded symbols for what is referred 
to" (93). This clearly gives Ogden and Richards considerable scope in 

‘The need lor this procedure b also nnplted by the Canon of Actuality. BlacVs 
belief that “this rule would require ib, mease of tlispute concerning interpretation 
.... to ask what cerebral events in the past have been similar to the cerebral event 
which occurred in the course of iheactof interpreialion m question” (Black, ibid, 
p. 194), is an eitatttple oC the pecoliu mterpretation to which his ovttstftssmg ot 
Ogden and Richards' passing mention of engraios led him. The Canon of Actuality 
warns us that a person’s meaning b never as transparent as current conceptions of 
meaning lead us to suppose. This does not however mean that the authors believe 
that in any individual case it is n inactice exactly detcrmuuble. 

' Cf. his ten successive formulalioiis of the question to be answered in The Nature 
of Reality of Objects of Pen«puoa\rroc.Artil.Soe, 1907-8. 
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dtfaling with the problenj of the ootoiogical status of imaginary 
objects. Similarly, when we find them referring in connection with 
the object word ‘green’, not to any potential universal like ‘greeness’ 
but to 'green things’, we can see how obedient the expansion of 
symbols is to the ontology they prefer. 

Strictly speaking, since Ogden and Richards allow that sensations 
may be referents, the Canons of “Expansion” and “Actuality” mean 
that no statement that is used in a particular situation can ever be 
false. They introduce the Canon of Actuality whilst discussing the 
statement, “My pipe is alight”, when in fact it is out. They point out 
that the actual referent may have been “some feeling and not burning 
tobacco”. The statement was therefore shorthand and could be 
“expanded” to “my pipe feels as though it were alight”. (103, 6th cdn.) 
Although this consequence, that by their analysis no actual staUment 
can ever be false, was not intended by the authors in this book. 
Richards in his later works in effect frequently accepts it. 

Because of their emphasis upon actualities, which is due to their 
fear of the dangers of abstraction. Ogden and Richards oflcn gisc 
the impression of advancing cmpincat solutions of philosophicai 
problems.* Certainly they have diflieully >n thinking in terms of the 
h>pothelical. The status of their Canons of Symbolism, for instance, 
is ambiguous. These six Canons, three of which we have already 
mentioned and of which Aristotle’s “Laws of Thought” constitutea 
fourth, are described as “rules or conventions of symbolism” (6th edn,, 
2't6), as “postulates (or] regulative presumptions without which no 
s)slem of symboli, no science, not even logic could develr>p.” Ogden 
and Richards add that “modem mathematicians . . . cither tacitly 
assume these Carons, or when confronted by dilTiculties due to tlicif 
neglect, introduce a<J hoc complexities into their systems” (6ih edn. 
87). of which they give ns example Russell's Theory of TiTes. They 
claim farther that “(he observance of these Canons ensures a clear 
prose sljlc” and that when they “are fully set forth in the forms 
implied by systematic discourse, the solutions of many long-standing 
problems are found to be df facto provided" (6th cdn., 246). 

On the other hand, the Canons art also described as being “as 
essential to all discourse as chemistry (o physiology, ... or psjThology 
Jo aesthclies” (6th edn.. 246). Ucn evidently vshai is being assumed 
is net certain jvjtuhtrs, but knowledge of certain /jrrr which are 
reblively more basic. The Canons are described as “deriving from the 
ruture of mental processes”, and in f*ct they are. with one exception, 
ail presented in declarative sentences, as the reader will have noticed 
in the case of the thtee we have already mentioned (sec pages 25 and 
26), The exception Is the Canon rmbodvlng Aristotle’s Laws of 
Ranwer'srrvSrwof/V w .trW, tfiS 
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Thought, “No complex symbol may contain constituent symbols 
which claim the same 'place’ ” (6th eda., 105, my italics). 

What Ogden and Richards are Implying is that the problems which 
the systematic setting forth of the Canons wH solve, which they say 
include those of “Truth”, “Universals”, “Negative Facts”, and 
“Round Squares”, are ones which depend upon a proper under- 
standing of how symbols are learned TTie inadequate solutions they 
describe, generally in such terms as “highly artificial”, are merely 
verbal ones, which no one could possibly remain satisfied with if he 
were really alert to the relations between words, ourselves and things. 
As for the ambiguity in their fomulatwn of the status of the Canons, 
this looks like careless writing but, as wc shall see later in Richards’ 
CMC, It IS mote Ukcly to be deliberate — at all events, unashamed. 

One more aspect of Ogden and Richards’ theory needs to be con- 
sidered, namely, that relevant to errors m thought brought about by 
confusing referential with emotive language. This can be dealt with 
quite briefly. Contrary to the general view, Ogden and Richards had 
two different dutinctions m mind. ‘Emotive’ wnting could refer to the 
purpose of the wnting or to the psychological conditions of its 
production 

According to the first distinction, referential or. as they sometimes 
call it, ‘symbolic’ writing is writing that aims only at informing the 
reader; emotive is that done for the sake of its effects on the reader. 
This IS what the authors had in mind when making such widely 
quoted statements as “[a poem] tells us, or should tell us, nothing" 
(270) and “The best lest of whether our use of words is essentially 
symbolic or emotive is the question— “Is this true or false in the 
ordinary strict scientific sense?” If this question is relevant then the 
use is symbolic, if U is clearly irretevanl then we have an emotive 
utterance” (259).^ “Symbohe statements”, they say, "may indeed be 
used as a means of evoking altitudes, but when this use is occurring 
it will be noticed that the truth or falsity of the statements is of no 
consequence provided that they ore accepted by the hearer” (my 
italics). Most use of language, they hold, is either emotive in function 
or has a mixed function; the exception is “scientific statement, that 
recent new development oflinguisuc activity”* f227). 

But writing can also be distinguished according to its causes. 

. . in speaking a sentence we arc giving rise to, as in hearing it we 
are confronted by, at least two sign-situations. One is interpreted 

* The reading of these itaietnems should Mieas ‘lells’, ‘felesant', and *080’. Quite 
frequently the last senlence, which » viul for explaining in preJccesscr, is omitted 
in quolalionj from the book. 

* This has some simdaniy loa (InrfafihBta proper name theory of meaning would 
be adequate for most uses of language 
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from symbols to reference and so to referent; the other «s interpreted 
from verbal signs to the attitude, mood, interest, purpose, desire and 
so forth of the speaker, and thence to the situation, circumstances 
and conditions in which the utterance is made" (356). A word may be 
associated with an emotion or feeling by a speaker so that, when he 
speaks it, it is no more than a ugn (provided he does not have the 
intention of communicating, of presenting it so that it will be taken 
as a sign); or it may be associated with a thought or a perception, in 
which case it will be a symbol. The word or sentence may be part 
sign, part symbol, as when our choice from synonymous alternatives 
is determined by attitudinai factors, or it may be purely emotive, as 
the authors thought sometimes happens with words like ‘good’ and 
*true’, when what is said in controversy has no other effect than to 
incite approval or disapproval.* 

Three kinds of emotive function arc distinguished.* These are the 
expressing of the writer's attitude to his audience, the expressing of 
his attitude to what he is writing about, and the expression of his 
intentions in writing, later referred to respectively as tone, feeling, and 
intention. This classification h of relevance whether it is the purpose of 
the writing or the causal $ign>$ituation that is being referred to. As 
Ogden and Richards pul it. "each of these non-symbolio functions 
may employ words either in a symbolic capacity, to attain the required 
end through the references produced in the listener, or in a non* 
symbolic capacity when the end is gained through the direct effects of 
the words" (359), The other function, the symbolic one, which, unlike 
the emotive ones, could only be served by words having references as 
their causes, comes to be referred to as sense.* Tlie rather passive role 
the authors seem to assign to the language-user might be explained 
on the assumption that their major interest was an educational one, 
namely improvement in comprehension. 


' This point has been misundcnlooii as indicatms that Og<lenan(f Richanis 
*cre early proponenis pf an emotive Iheoiy of ethics. There seem no frounds for 
this. Sec pp 16M64 and 174-176. 

’ A fo urth. "support of reference’*, oart because of the uncertainty of its role 
in the .yslcm. In The Meaning ef SUnning it itfcts to sipas of ease or difliculiy in 
recall, *but not to Ihe degree of cenainiy or doubt about the reference recalled This 
does not seem a very important dafiticiion to make, and no reference is made to it 
in bter treatments of the different non-sytnbcdic functions in PratUcat CrItIcUm or 
Menelui an iht MmJ There is, however, mentioo in The PUhtaphy of Pheiorle. p, 50, 
of a function in language of tndicatin* "the confidence I have in ibe soundnejt of the 
remarV". Bui that would seem to refer to the degree of certainty or doubt about * 
rtfertnee. 

f RJO, Pfr. 
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5. cure: THEBAPEirriC EXERCISES 
Ogden and Richards’ mam remedy for counteracting the evil effects 
of Word Magic on thinking and communication was to practise the 
technique of multiple definition. Two things were involved. First, 
emphasising that there are a number of different meanings of various 
important words and that out knowkdge of what these are would 
make us more cautious m interpretation and less liable to error; and, 
second, instructing the reader in how to work out these meanings for 
himself. To the latter object, Chapter VI. ‘The Theory of Definition’’, 
is devoted. What the authors seem to be selling is a sort of ‘Analysis 
for Everyman’,* except that, instead of limiting themselves to a single 
meaning as is suggested by phrases, such as Moore’s “as the word is 
MturaUy used”, they are. as we have seen, ardent advocates of the 
belief that many meanings arc in common use. What in fact they do is 
both kinds of analysis, concentrating on the one meaning for arriving 
at truth, on many meanings for improving communication. An m- 
consisteney lurks here, to which 1 shall refer again later, but which 
might be described by catling them, to invert a pbrase they themselves 
use, "relativist Absolutists”. 

The instructions for defining laid down by the authors abundantly 
indicate the “pragcnatic basis” they claim. ‘‘The starting-point must 
be familiar”, and this, for (hem, “can in practice only be guaranteed 
•wheniliseiiheTsomething with which we ore ditenly . . . acquainted 
.... or something wiih a wide and vague extension involving no 
ambiguity in the context* in which it is used” (214). This is then 
connected with the definiendum by means of a number of easily 
undeistood relations, vaiyiog from the simple (e.g such relations as 
similarity, and causal, spatial, or temporal relations) to the complex. 
For the authors cause for optimism is to be found m their belief that 
the former are few in number, an optimism which provided the 
impetus for Ogden’s later creation of “Basic English”* with its great 

'Cf. theeftective popularisation of thu some ten yean later in Joad's “Ic depends 
what you mean by . . performances u the Bnais Trust. 

• Here ‘contesi’ seems Co be used in its ordinary tod not in their technieat sense. 
Richards continued lo Use the word m both senses until m Inlerprtration in Teaching 
(1938), his eighth book after The Meomng Meaning, after referring to jiusunder- 
standings of his thesis, he introdoced the word 'setting' for the ordinary use of 
‘context’, thus preserving the l^ler for hts technical purpose. As he pertmently, 
but not apparently penitently, said. "It n the half-tc^icalised words— and this 
mcludcs the whole vocabulary et jdulosophy, criticism and the allied subjects — 
that make even the most cartful readen acid writers scratch their heads in despair" 
(p. 133). 

• Cf. I. A Richards, “RecuHeceons of C, K. Ogden”, Eaeoun/er, September 1957 
Vol IX. No. 3, p, 12. 
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reduction in number of verbs. Complex relations, which could be 
reduced to simple relations, wxrc however admitted in instruction 
about defining, on pragmatic grounds. If, that is to say, there was a 
good chance of their being successfully employed as far as com* 
munication was concerned, then the economy brought about by their 
use made them well worth whfle. 

Having given instructions in the theory of definition, (he authors 

then demonstrate its application. "At the beginning of any serious 

examination of . . . subjects" (like beauty, truth, or meaning) “we 
should provide ourselves with as complete a list as possible of different 
uses of the principal words” (236) ", . . Mithoui seeking for a common 
clement”. And "the next step is to order these uses with a view to 
discovering which main routes of idcnttfication have been adopted 
for the referents concerned” (232). This yields (inevitable phrasel) 
“a map”, which is valuable b^use "it is extraordinarily difficult in 
such fields to retain consistently what may be called 'a sense of 
position’ ” (237). This is illustrated in the cases of the words ‘beauty’, 
and ‘meaning’, the former of service because it enables the authors to 
point to cases in which the emotive function of statements in which 
it figures is prominent,* the latter, following the chapter on The 
hfeanlng of Philosophers, indicating the variety of usage those philo* 
sophers were considered to have manifested unknowingly in thetr 
practice. In the case of both words the ‘meanings* listed are in fact 
the different theories that have been held in these fields. They are 
very briefly* presented in terms of the relations indicated in the 
chapter on The Theory of Definition— XlMOXies in terms of the un- 
analysable nature of the quality or relation concerned (oddly taken as 
an example of definition in terms of the relation of similarity), theories 
in terms of causation of psychological conditions, and theories in 
terms of complex relations. We find a contrast here with present-day 
trends, for, instead of showing varying uses in order to correct or to 
banish theory, Ogden and Richards show the various theories in 
order to correct usage. What they are in fact saying is that it is 
impossible to use a general word without having loyalty to a theory, 

* Thi* is not to say they regaril 'beauty* any more than ‘good’ as ‘emotive words', 
as Toulnun and Baier (Mind, U(1, 1952) m their theory of "the Great Divide’’ in the 

functions ofwords as either descriptive oremotivc suggest, eras Franfcenafiangttfljif, 

Thought and Cuhure, ed. P. Henle), in rohowing them, asserts I don’t think Ogden 
and Richards regard any words as either emoUve or referential; it is only to the uses 
Or occasions of words that these terms apply. Sothen different referential definitions 
Of ’Beauty’ are listed in Ttte Mraning o/Meamiv. Although Richards' own definition 
of ’beauty’ is in terms of the effects of beautiful objects upon their perceiven, this 
does not at ail mean to say that he thinks the iranf fa emotive. 

* Nowhere is the absurdly high ellipsis level at which this book is written, bearing 
in mind jls purptwa; snore apparent than in this section 



THE MEANING OF “THE MEANING OF MEANING” 
the important point being not to confuse theories in one’s successive 
uses of a wotd. In The Meaning of Meaning they concentrate on 
‘meaning’, but m the earlier The Foundations of Aesthetics, as well as 
in the subsequent Pnnopies of Liierary Criikism by Richards alone, 
‘beauty’ and related terms arc considered in more detail. In both 
these books, as well as m that at present being considered, these 
presentations of different ways of looking at the world are combined 
with an evaluative attitude towards them. In part the alternative 
theories arc criticised on grounds of contamination by Word Magic, 
as hypostatismg non-existent entities or tempting others to do so, or 
as being insufficiently thorough analyses Both these latter charges, 
for instance, are made against what they describe as the Traditional 
theory of meaning carried out in terms of connotation and denotation, 
for which, in ceriain uses of those terms, they substituted the notions 
of reference and referent, but, because they were Nominalists, with 
the psychological mode of operation insisted on rather than taken for 
granted. 

The alternative theones arc not, however, to be explained away 
completely like this Nevertheless, they are considered inferior. As 
Ogden and Richards put u, iheirs, i e., that expressed by the Canon of 
Actuality, IS ’‘the most important sense m which words have mecnfng” 
(32S>6, my italics). I would guess that what they mean is that the 
concept they are concerned with is the most general one in the field 
of communication, one which has applicability to all instead of only 
to some communication situaiions Out, as ] suggested earlier, they 
ace not concerned, like Moore, only with removing possible mis* 
understandings before coming (o grips with the central problem of 
analysis For them the former activity is as important as the latter or, 
if It is not yet so in The Meaning of Meaning, it becomes so m Richards' 
later writings The paradox of the search for certainty leading to 
greater uncertainty, which Russell resolved by successive solutions 
but which led Moore to intensify his doubt, made Richards even more 
of a Hindu. Nevertheless his writings are to the end normatively 
orientated. I think he is always a relauvist Absolutist, and this perhaps 
is the reason why he and Ogden never called their book “The Meaningr 
of Meaning”. And if, with ironical intent, one is tempted to do this 
for them. Richards would welcome it, for, as we shall see, he did not 
consider that the fertility of ambiguity was confined to verse. 
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Chapter Three 


THE SCIENCE OF SYMBOLS 
APPLIED TO LITERATURE 


T he Meaning of Meantngy os wc pointed out. was a manifesto 
which launched a programme; as edition followed edition, the 
authors reported in new prefaces to these editions what they had done 
further to implement this programme. Let us have a quick look at 
these prefaces. In that to the second, they report on two books by 
Ogden, one of which, S^'ord Magic, seems never to have material* 
ised, so that its promise to "present the historical and philological 
apparatus by the aid of which alone our current Imguisttc habits may 
be explained”, despite its renewal in every edition aOcr (be second, 
remains unfulfilled. The two books by Richards were Prinetples of 
LUerary Criticism (1925), described as providing “for the emotive 
function of language the same critical foundation as is here attempted 
for the symbolic", and Science and Poetry (1926), which “discusses 
the place and future of literature in our ctviliration. The authors go 
on to say in their preface, 

these additions still leave much of (he new ground opened by The Meaning 
of Meaning to be explored. Chief among these desiderata arc the development 
of an educational technique whereby bolh the child and the adult may be 
assisted to a better use of language, the imesiigaiion of the general principles 
of notation with its bearing on the problem of a universal scientific language, 
and the analyiital task of discovering a grammar by means of which trans- 
lation from one symbol-system to another could be controlled. 

Characteristically, the authors claim "these are projects which 
demand an Institute of Linguistic Research with headquarters in 
Geneva, Kew York, and Peking”. 

In the third edition, they feel they are able to report (he satisfaction 
of these “desiderata”, Ogden’s Basic English* claiming to meet the 
second and third, and Practical CrMdsm, "an educational application 
of Chapter X” of The Meaning of Meaning, the first. They add that 
Richards’ experience "as Visiting Professor at Peking (1928-30) makes 

‘ Cf. Volume DC and X of Psythe. 192»-3a There is ako the Psyche Miniature 
Basic EngUsh (1930). \»hich elsewhere the authors describe as "an application of 
Chapters V and VI {'The CinonsofSynibolisni’’ and “Defiruiion”] of the present 
work to the problem of a universal language” (p. iv, 6th ed ). 
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the need for further work npon all these questions appear still more 
urgent", and the preface to the next edition reports a fruit of that 
visit, Afencius on the Mutd (1932). which ‘‘ctamines the difficulties 
which beset the translator and explores the technique of multiple 
definition", a technique "further elucidated in Basie Rules of Reason" 
(1933). In addition to these books by Richards, they reported 
Coleridge on Irnasmoiion (1934), “a new estimate of Coleridge's 
theory in the light ofa more adequatecvaluation of emotive language", 
and two works hy Ogden. Bentham’s Theory of Ficlions and Opposi- 
tion. Finally, the preface to the 6ih edition reports briefly some 
articles in Psyche by Ogden and Inierpreialion In teaching (1938) and 
How to Reed a Page (1943) by Richards. 

The books by Richards do not quite constitute all he has written. 
In addition, we should mention The Philosophy of Rhetoric (1936), 
Basic in Teaching- East and West (1935), and Basie English and Us 
Uses (1943) There is also Speeulatn/e Instruments (1955), which is a 
collection of Richards' articles, and a few leaching handbooksand 
translalioiu into Basic English Of Richards' books, we shall consider 
In detail only five Principles of Ltterary Crttietsm, Coleridge on 
Imagination, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Interpretation In Teathing, 
and How to Read a Page. They will show sulTiciently well bow the 
programme outlined in the Prefaces to 77if Meaning of Meaning has, 
at least from Richards’ point of view, betn earned out. 

Principles of Literary Criticism forms with his next two books, 
Science and Poetry and Practical Criticism, a compact group. They 
arc concerned wuh the value to be derived from the arts, particularly 
poetry, but since such value can only be enjoyed if the artistic products 
are correctly interpreted, they arc also concerned with combatting 
faulty theories w hich interfere with such interpretation. The first book 
sets out the theory; the second, o Psfche Miniature, popularises it; 
and the third applies it. We can deal with their combined message by 
considering the fu-jt in detail and drawing upon the other two for a 
few additional points. We are concerned with them not fundamentally 
because of their contribution to literary criticism as a specialist 
subject, but became the tbeory of value worked out in them underlies 
Richards' teaching activities. According to these books, poetry is the 
highest source of value there is, and correct reading of good poetry 
u the key to self-realisation. In later books these claims come inertas* 
Ingly to be made for philosophy, and Richards’ attention is lumed 
back to the understanding of prose. But we cannot understand the 
importance the latter has for Wm, unless we understand the signific- 
ance of the former. 
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INTRODUCmO “PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM” 

I. INTRODUCING “principles OF LITERARY CRITICISM” 
Ttough Richards has a love of heights, no other book of his is showy 
tike The Afeaning of Afeaning, This perhaps was Ogden’s contribution. 
Richards' books on literary criticism are, in my view, his most 
interesting, and the Principles his best book. Partly this is because 
of his great gift for poetry but not for philosophy, where he has too 
much lingered. But partly also it is due to the fact that the Principles 
concentrates more on its theme and is less scarred with digressions 
than Richards* other books, ft shows signs of being more carefully 
written^ and covers a wider range of cogent articulated ideas. Its 
chapters are splendidly short — suited to our spans of apprehension. 
Later books tended more and more to note form. Principles of 
Literary Criticism has the concentration of notes but maintains the 
courtesies of consecutive presentation. 

But though there are many contrasts with The Ateaning of Meaning, 
the two books are obviously products of the same mind. Principles 
of Literary Criticism, we find, applies to artistic theory the same 
treatment as The Afeaning of Afeaning had applied to the question of 
meaning. It is similarly, though not so drastically, iconoclastic in its 
treatment of aesthetics, as its opening salvo, a chapter called The 
Chaos of Crilka! Theories, at once makes clear. It denies, too, a 
special separated'Olf aesthetic realm as its predecessor had denied a 
special mental realm, and it counteracts that sense of artificial abstraC' 
tion many writings on aesthetics aroused in Richards, by the same 
corrective of spelled out psychological extensionalism. Thus what a 
poem Is is treated in the same kind of way aj what meaning is— in 
causal terms. Different definitions arc reviewed, according to the 
spirit of multiple definition, but Richards’ own is put forward as 
“by far the most coavcnieot, in fact . . . the only workable way of 
defining a poem; namely, as a class of experiences which do not differ 
in any character more than a certain amount, varying for each 
character, from a standard experience . . . {which is] the relevant 
experience of the poet when contemplating the completed composi- 
tion” (227). This is like defining the meaning of a sentence in terms 
of references or thoughts it symbolises, but more than references are 
involved, because there are also the feelings and emotions that caused 
these signs or contributed to these symbols. Therefore the definition 
is in terms of the wider term, “experiences”. 

For Richards certain features characterised the highest artistic 
experiences more prominently tlmn they characterised any other 
experience — variety with harmony, the feeling of being intensely 

• Cf. Richards’ remarks in the Preface and hit concluding note at the end of the 
last chapter. 
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alive yet dispassionate, and, though uciillusioned, free. He did not 
T>ish these to be mysteries, but wanted to show them consistent with 
the world we know. This was part of his desire to face up to reality 
which bad art, he believed, with its too emphatic contours, hid froin 
us. The value of these experiences, therefore, must be demonstrated 
in such a way that they could be shown to be central to all our 
activities. We must confront aesthetics frankly, too, by showing the 
theory of it w principle amenable to science, w hich he did by sketching 
a possible psychological analysis Criticism, wc might say, had come 
to suffer what poetry during Ihc nineteenth century suffered from, 
being ‘poetical*,* and his critical attitude was part of the revaluation 
of poetry* with which in England we associate m particular the names 
of Eliot and Leavis. But though he intended by ‘The science of 
symbolism” to banish from literary criticism all its fairy entities, he 
seems in one respect to have been in agreement with those he opposed. 
This IS in his wish to deny a utilitarian function to art, expressed in 
his denial that there is any material message m poetry, m his separa- 
tion of referential and emotive purposes. “Seems to have been in 
agTeeroent” because probably a mote important motive was, as we 
shall see, his hostility, like D. H. Lawrence's, to intellectualistn, and 
his insistence on accepting the truth of one's feelings. All this set 
him a nice problem, But before embarking on our account of how 
he tried to solve it, there is one more point to be made. Though there 
is much talk of science here and elsewhere in Richards' books, this 
is anti-magic in icitent and not a manifestation of scientism. In The 
Meaning of Meaning, instead of following the "scientific” line of 
turning oar language into a calculating machine, he and Ogden stressed 
the cultivation of awareness for developing jfcW in thought and inter- 
pretation. And of Principles of LUerary CriUcum the message was 
this. Since much that is irfthe greatest value to us as individuals is as 
yet far beyond the reach of sacnec. here represented by psychology, 
it IS the experience of the most highly ordered people, that is to say. 
poets, that can do us most good, provided we get rid of mind- 
stunting misconceptions that prevent our receiving the poet's com- 
munications. “Only the simplest human activities", Richards writes, 
“are at present amenable to laboratory methods”. “Such more 
complex [aesthetic] objects as have been examined [m the laboratory] 
have yielded very uncertain resnlts. for reasons which anyone who 
has ever both looked at a picture or read a poem and been inside a 

‘ Richards in fad links ibe t«o, sasmag of the atstheiwism he was attacking thst 
iis “effects upon literature and ibe arts have Oeen noticeable, m a narrowing and 
restnctioaof the interwls active, utpteciousness, artific»iiw and spunous aSooCness" 
(18) 

• See, (or instance. Science ami pieetry and ho stit Kora of the eatly Yeats 
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psychological laboratory or com'crscd with a representative psy- 
chologist will understand" (8). It cannot possibly be held against 
Richards, as some have maintained,* that he tried to make of literary 
criticism a science. 


a. RICHARDS' THEORY OF VALUE 

The morality Richards wantS^s one "which will change iis values as 
circumstances alter, a morality free from occultism, absolutes and 
arbitrariness, a morality which will explain, as no morality has yet 
expiained. the place and value of the arts in human alTairs.” Tins is to 
be found in a naturalistic ethic. "When we s.iy that anything is good, 
we mean that it satisfies, and by a good experience we mean one in 
which the impulses which make it are fulhltcd and successful, adding 
as the necessary qualification that this exercise and satisfaction shall 
not interfere in any way with more important impulses" (58). There 
are two points to be noted about this statement. First, Richards’ 
basic units are the dilTcrenl impulses and their satisfaction, not 
pleasure. "Every activity”, he says, "has its own specific goal" (96). 
"Pleasure and unpleasure ... are at most delicate signs of how our 
activities are thriving", but "signs which need a very wary inter* 
pretation" (97), their intensity, for instance, being not directly related 
to the extent of the long-term success of the activities; and when they 
are, as a result of past experiences, goals of activity, then they may 
be self-defeating.* 

The second feature of Richards’ statement is the phrase, “more 
important impulses". Though he nowhere states that impulses are 
equal Richards implies that they may be taken as such. Accordingly, 
he defines the importance of an impulse in terms of "the extent of the 
disturbance of other impulses m the individual's activities wWch the 
thwarting of the impulse involves". "A vague definition", he com- 
ments, “but therefore suitable to our present incomplete and hazy 
knowledge of how impulses arc related" (51). Examples are given to 
show what he means. Many of our physiological needs, which ate 
necessary for life, require for their satisfaction “complicated cycles 
of instrumental labour”. They thus "involve as conditions a group of 
impulses, whose satisfaction becomes only second in importance to 
physiological necessities, those, namely, upon which communication 
and the ability to co-operate depend",* "Bui", Richards continues, 

* E.g , R. P. Elackmur, m Language as Gesture, p. 390 

* TWi of course could be laVen wwo account by a utiliunan iheoty of ethics, since 
the paradox of psychologicat hedoiusm h psychological, not lopcal. 

*The part which commumcatioo-iiccds, Richards’ key cmptiasis, play in his 
theory of human nature is worth temaiking. 
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these, since man is a soda] creature, also become more directly 
necessary to his well-being”. “Impubes", therefore, “whose exerase 
may have been originally only imporUnt as means, and which once 
might have been replaced by quite different sets, become in time 
conditions for innumerable quite different performances" 
(49). This IS not quite, 1 think, another version of Gordon Allport’s 
theory of the functional autonomy of motives,* as to a quick reading 
It might appear, as a theory that any new functional activity is likely 
soon to sene other functions as well, which are furthermore hier- 
archically interrelated in ways determined by the prevailing social 
orpnisation. This is then used to cope with such paradoxes of a 
naturahstic ethic as self-sacnficc of various kinds. “Acts”, Richards 
says, which will debar la manj from his normal relations with his 
fe lows are often avoided, even at the cost of death. Total cessation of 
all artivities is preferred to the dreadful thwarting and privation 
which would ensue (49-50). Included among these activities could 
presumably be asserting or denying a naturalistic ethic. Much of 
va ue has as its ground "humane, syrapatbelic. and friendly relaUons 
ot aggressive behaviour, and pre- 
inUresis to the exclusion of due 
f reciprocal claims of human intercourse, lead to a 

mbTm ‘h* person so organised of whole 

ranges of important values * (53). 

'***** impulses, from the point of view of their 
Somfhal’^ another. 

renounced, gratification of others has to be post- 
Tbis ^ relative prionties. 

SewH STOW up and which, as 

\ '"‘® recount the realities of the 

results in ^ desnibed as socialisation, 

differ in theV impulses”. These systematisations may 

svSemati St o A* Richards says, “eve^ 

S«^o Ks degree of sacrifice, but for some the 

By the extent of »k foregone is greater than for others. 

L the?r dell range of impulses thwarted or starved, 

iudeed” (52T® a systematisation is 

alike have achieved ' de^uchec and the victim of conscience 

involve tbl wiSfi^ed' ... are those which 

— Ihe least crti.T '^®'®rdination of activities 

, ^ ‘•‘fus oeiicves that no one systematisation can 

/’i>f^^^09igxilfJrhaTbi?R * Woodworth*, infloenllal fl/wm/e 

U i»A wnu.li had betapubl^notnianyyeu, before Richards* book. 
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da™ a suprema position. 

good for another . . . ^ j,,g g^ts^ can be 

necessarily arise (W). Moral value, j ^ catholic theory. It 

achieved by a variety of an alternating emphasis 

illustrates a constant feature of h ® ^^ny different mean- 

on plurality and function of number of sep- 

ings for every word, m there are many different 

arate imP^^se-satisfactions m ai«p 

good systematisations, and that art being one 

LSiolr^SfoU^ 

eqtjal- . • Richards* theory which in most accounts 

Wceomenowtoatwistinl^chart^ co-ordinating of our 

of it seems not to have j ufe. “A growing order is 

impulses increases, at least dunng e^ continue as 

the principle of itind (SOI. w to but 

long a, we live. He regarded * p„,e„ces-"r.e pass as a 

also as a direct ^nsequencc ® state by ways which we know 

rule from a chaotic g experiences can be valuable in 

nothing about” C57). Th« of impulses directly 

fiio different ways-by virtue o« ^ capacity for co-ordinating 
satisfied and by virtue of the experience. Indeed 

impulses in the future lha jitter were important. 

Richards sometimes talks experience, its thriU. its 

"It is not the intensity °f*jMS^a!ue*Che says in one place, 
pleasure or its pni^n^ucy 'w fyUncss of life” 

"but the organisation of Its imp satisfaction of impulses 

(132). Richards is no^ onlv that the effects of the expenence 

has anything to do ,hctn is what matters most. “Everi the 

on OUT future capacity to ' ^ jQ^al success and the activity 

most intense delight may which needs a very wary 

be generally t'*/^rRichards* relative emphases are tjrical and 
interpretation (?•)• nf his atUtude to art and how different it 

indicate the strenuousness jtoring-up for our happiness of 

is from any conception sue Richards, the interrelation of 

numbers of ,hc future. Hie greater value of some 

impulses exten of the momenmy consciousness which 

« -Too great a prevalent cntical blander” (132). he 
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impulses than of others, and Ihc capacity of some people to be better 
judges of value by virtue of the linCT and more complex systematisa- 
tions they had achieved, does not constitute a surreptitious re* 
introduction of qualitative differences in value, as some have held,* 
for they are entirely explained in terms of interferences and organisa- 
tion of roughly equal impulses. 1 say "roughly equal” because, as we 
pointed out before, nowhere docs Richards actually assert that they 
are equal But it seems from his treatment that, in comparison with 
their interaction with one another, any differences must be of 
negligible importance — they are like the individual notes in a sym- 
phony. 


3 . THEORY OF VALUE APPLIED TO ART 
But how does Richards apply his theory of value to art? Whilst 
steering his tricky course between the Scylla of Art for Art’s Sake and 
the Charybdis of Utilitarian theories of Art, Richards called upon 
Shelley, ''another ari3iQcrat,equally a supreme artist” to rebut Tolstoy 
(not, be it noted, that wonhipful aristocrat Plato). 

The whole objection of the immorality of poetry mu upon a misconception 
ofthemannerm which poetry acts to produce the moral improvement of man. 
Ethical Kience artanses the etecnents which poetry has created, and propounds 
schemes and proposes examples of civil and domestic life' nor is it for want 
of admirable doctrines that men hste, and despise, and censure, and deceive 
and subjugate one another. 

But poetry acts m a diviner manner It awakens and enlarges the mind tUelf 
by rendering it the receptacle of a thousand unapprehended combinations 
of thought. Whatever strengthens and punhes the affections, enlarges the 
imagination, and adds spirit to sense, is useful (quoted on pp. 66-67). 

We may look upon PrincipUs of Llttrary Criticism as an auempt to 
chisel this doctrine mto the marble of positivism. 

Works of art represent, for Richards, satisfactions of impulses 
Their value is particularly high, not only because in them many 
iiapulws MC satisfied, hut also because iw the satisCyius of these 
impulses capacity for future satisfaction is increased. In connection 
with art, too, Richards talks as though the latter were much the more 
important contribution to value. The means by which works of art 
achieve a high degree of value, reckoned in terms of both the present 
and the future, is by ordering our impulses. 

[The artist is most distinguished from the ordinary person) in the range, 
delicacy and freedom of the connectioas he is able to make between different 
elements of his experience (181) 

^ For instance, Manuel BiMcy in ha cntiCHn of Richards' Theory of yoke, in 
Phil. Phen. Per. XIV, 19J4 (see p. 16S belgw). 
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Hi) ejptritncts . . . repre«n> His”«o5k orf'oPS 

•le still confused, intcorartuticlud »nd connicuuE. 

of what Li most minds is disordered (ol>. 

Richards wields this criterion injudging relative value m hterature^ 
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®e S™.S aod, what is the ““ “Si” mow channel of Interml, W 
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There follows an appraisal of the virtues of disinterestedness: its 
relation to detachment and impersonality, the greater objectivity we 
achieve, and the greater engagement of our personalities, virtues 
often commended in art or in religion. All these evaluations follow, 
by way of elucidatory comment, Richards* reference to what epito- 
mises his standpoint, Colendge’s theory of imagination, which caps 
five other 'definitions', presented according to the multiple definition 
technique; “That synthetic and magical power [that] . . . reveals itself 
in the balance or reconciliation of opposite or discordant qualities 
... the sense of novelty and freshness, with old and famUiar objects; 
a more than usual state of emotion, with more than usual order; 
judgment ever awake and steady self-possession with enthusiasm and 
feeling profound or vehement" and "ilie sense of unusual delight . . . 
with the power of reducing multitude into unity of elTect. and 
modifying a series of thoughts by some one predominant thought or 
feeling".* 

Such then, is the way in which Richards justifies the value of art, 
and relative value within art, by means of a naturalistic ethic. His 
initial belief that "whenwe say that anything is good we mean that it 
satisfies" (58) is the weakest point m bis aigumcnt, showing n need 
for Multiple Definition, for I should have thought this was only (rue 
for certain non-moral meanings of 'good'.' Dut we are concerned 
here more with description than with critKism, even, we mi^t »ayi 
with phenomenological description of Richards’ arguments. Granted 
his inicial postulate, is his siew of art consistent with his theory of 
value? To regard art as the product and potential cause of a greater 
variety and complexity of experiences ordered with regard to one 
another than is the case with any other type of experience, seems to 
me a not implausible notion, though not one J would myself favour 
as being usefui, even were n to be more explicitly formulated. But 
accepting also this view of Richards', is there not rather a big gap 
between the being able to have a wide variety of experiences together 
and the being able to satisfy together a wide variety of differing needs? 
Just as do many textbooks of psychology. Richards, in outlining his 
theory of value, distinguished bclwceit physiological needs and social 
ones. In other words, he grouped (bera in pretty coarse categories, the 
kind that are imposed on us when we wish to talk about man In 
general. But does not talking in this way give the impression of pre- 
existing needs, which men have in varying degrees on different 
occasions, so that they go around, like animals, seeking their satis- 
faction? Wliat sort of model » this for the enjoyment of art? One is 
tempted, one might almost tay, mesmerised by current conventions, 

'<>jo«>Icinp 242. 

■See SectienZof Charter VIUbekm:abop(i 2S&2SS 
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“the science of symbols’* applied to literature 
science. This we shail describe later. What concerns us here is that in 
that chapter, ‘needs’, 'desires’, 'interests’, are frequently mentioned, 
alone and ncier in conjunction with ‘impulses'. What we do find some 
paragraphs after the key quotation are the following uses of ‘impulse’ 
— “Only that part of the cause of a mental event which takes place 
through incoming (sensory) intpuhes ot through effects of past sensory 
impulses . . " and "only those movements which the nervous system is 
specialised to incite, which take place through molar impulses . . 

(89 — my italics). This suggests that the microscopic use of ‘impulse' 
is a quite different one, namely a nerve impulse, a passage of electrical 
and chemical change along the length of a nerve fibre. This view is 
supported when we find Richards using a schematic diagram of 
nerves so as to indicate the temporal succession of sensation, tied 
images, free images, references, emotions, and attitudes which the 
words of a poem will arouse, and describing the vertical lines which 
represent the nerve fibres as being “intended to represent, schematic- 
ally, streams of impulses flowing through the miod" (124, my italics). 
The use to which Richards puts this identification of two meanings of 
‘impulse' is revealed when he goes on to say "these impulses are the 
weft of the experience, the warp being the pre-existing systematic 
structure of the mmd, that organised system of possible impulses" 
(124). 

It would be tempting to suggest here that Richards has used his 
own "Phonetic Subterfuge”, and that the reasoning by which he 
arrives at the conclusion, given his theory of value, that artistic 
experiences are the most valuable ones, is based upon a common term 
which is not in fact common, there being two different senses to 
'impulse'. But it is diilicult to make precisely this charge stick, because 
it is difficult to see why artistic experiences should satisfy more 
impulses than any other experience. And anyhow the notion of satis- 
faction is inapplicable to nervous impulses. 

What we do get is the suggestion of impulses as being concrete, 
episodic, and minute. 'The problem of morality", he says, with 
regard to his theory of value "becomes a problem of organisation, 
both in the individual bfe and io the adjustment of individual lives 
to one another, and is delivered from all non-psychological ideas, 
from absolute goods and immediate convictions, which incidentally 
help greatly to give unnecessary stiffness and fixity to obsolescent 
codes" (58-59). “What value is”, he adds later “and which experiences 
arc most valuable will nescr be understood so long as we think in 
terms of those large abstractions, the virtues and the vices" (61). 
Instead we should recognise "that value lies in the 'minute particulars’ 
of response and attitude”, a matter in which "the artist is an expert" 
(61), as indeed the critic should be too. But, os we have seen, Richards 
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impulses arc satisfied in the contemplation of the work of art in 
question. 

The artist, Richards writes, is able to “make states of mind access- 
otherwise would be possible only to the few"; 
and 'We pass as a rule from a chaotic to a better organised state . . . 
typically through the influence of other minds. Literature and the arts 
are the chief means by which these influences are diffused” f57). 
Faith IS placed in transfer of training. 
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“the science of symbois” applied to literature 
not, say, the pla-i wg of tennis he enjoins for increasing our capacity 
to play tennis or cricket or other skills making commensurate demands 
on our ability to organise movement;' it is the naich'ing of tennis 
being played — so long as it is being played by first-class players 
and the game is properly watched. The btter qualification is necessary 
for the implicit reproduction of the right muscular responses, or 
rather patterns of muscular responses.* Proper empathy is practising 
at its most economical. Works of art arc also most economical because 
they are composed of signs and symbols of complex activities. This 
also makes them much more accessible. And they are most efficacious 
because the shorthand actKities they signify and symbolise arc the 
highest exhibits of order there are. Richards’ model is of something 
like emotional intelligence that can be trained by practice in any of 
Its manifestations and will reveal its new power in any other.* It 
would, however, have been more in keeping with Richards' outlook 
if he could have accepted that belief of Gestalt psychology, to which 
he was otherwise favourably disposed, that confines transfer of 
training to insight into general principles, where these applied. His 
failure to do so is, 1 think, due to his urgent need to keep apart 
reference and emotion, a need for which he produces his justification 
at the end of the book. 

Before turning to this justification, let us glance at how Richards' 
theory of attitudes ties up with his theory a^ut impulses. According 
to out key quotation (see p. 43 above), "the process m the course of 
which a mental event may occur, a process apparently beginning in 
a stimulus and ending m an act, is what we have called an impulse" 
(8Q. The confusion of logical category that haunts Richards' work h 
evident here. He should really say that the "act" represents the 
realisation of the impulse, if we mean by an impulse, macroscopically 
considered, a desire. But if the act is no more than incipient, pre- 
paratory to overt activity, can it really be considered a fulfilment of 
an impulse'’ If we answer no, then I think we must say that Richards 
was operating the "Phonetic Subterfuge” with 'impulse'. To avoid 
this, Richards would have had to regard the act as more than merely 
preparatory. This, as we have seen, he has done. For the act is taken 
as a substitute for what it would have led to. Groups of impulses 

*Cf his remait “A step bt m alh em aticat aococnplishment, other things being 
equal, facilitates the BcqiusilKfn of* new turn in ski-ifig”, ibii, p 234. 

‘ That the patleni Is more important than the specific impulses out of which U ** 
composed, a concept charactcnscic of Gestalt psychology, is suggested by his belief 
that divergent readings of llie same poem were compatible with agreement about 
its value, ibid., Chapter XXVI 

•Richards in fact refers tothedieaiy ofthe general factorln intelligence (FX C, 
P- 234), thou^ hs does not TtlcT to ihe tact that belief m this is based upon a deowt 
of Its tiainability. 
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THE SCIENCE OF SYMBOLS’* APPLIED TO LITERATURE 
thus presented is an important part of proper reading of poetry,* a 
point quite missed by those who express surprise at Practical 
j concern with understanding of referential meaning.* 
What Richards is concerned with emphasising is that the poet’s 
pu^ose was different from that of the scientist. The poet isn’t writing 
to inform. The truth, in the sense of the correctness, of what he said 
was not Ih^e vital consideration. Of course, as we have seen, Richards 
believed that writing that was purely referential m function was very 
rare. Most witing m philosophy, psychology, aesthetics (including 
therefore Principles of Literary Crittcism), and the social studies was 
mixed m function. The point about poetry was that it was purely 
emotive, only concerned with the harmonising of the personality, and 
theor*y POS‘“on is perhaps the mam weakness of Richards’ 

Richards have put forward this point of view, which 
scientist's function— seems 
so trite? Richards has been interpreted in terms of slock propaganda 
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formal an art as music. He otay base exploited the ambiguities of 
impuise' here, for we find him wntmg of “the immense scope for the 
resolution, interanimation. conflict and equilibrium of impulses 
opened up by the extraordinary complexity of musical sounds and of 
their possible arrangement” (173). Though 1 think Richards’ \icw 
that formal features of the arts may produce emotional effects that 
can also be elicited by non-aesihetic stimuli a plausible one, I think 
It also presents him with temptations to ssin easy successes. We see 
this, for instance, when in writing of "those works of art which most 
unmistakably attune [us] to existence". Richards asks: "In the reading 
of King Lear what facts verifiable by science, or accepted and believed 
m as wc accept and believe m asccriamed facts, are relevant?” In 
answenng “None whatever”, he adds. "Still more clearly in the 
expenence of some music, of some architecture and of some abstract 
design, attitudes are evoked and developed which are unquestionably 
mde^ndem of all beliefs as to fact” (282). The weak point here. 1 
think, IS the suggestion that the latter works “attune us to existence", 
by associating them with an example of tragedy, which he had 
pitviously argued had a cathartic, illusion-dissolving effect on us by 
virtue of what was pwenied— which of course had nothing to do 
with scientific certitudes. 

reasons we mentioned above was that there was 
'erifying statements” m poetry, not because such an 
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The fourth reason was csprcssed in a statement which has caused 
much trouble: “for emotive language the widest differences in refer- 
ence are of no importance if the further elfects in attitude and emotion 
ate of the required hind” t268). This cannot mean that it does not 
matter how one reads, it refers, I think, to Richards re“B"illon, 
elaborated in his chapter on "Divergent Readings . that though 
diiferent leaders may disagree in their interpretation of, say, Hamlet s 
character “with all allowances it seems certain that wadely different 
Sremtions have seemed to good cntics to result in the same 
pecuTiarly high value of tragedy" (209). "Usually", Richards suggests, 

ihere Is some genuine source for the agreciuenl las to value, which is] to be 
fomd in loZ lommon character of the eapenences. tVtet 0ns common 
[tSutec 11 may be diiricull to dneover. It may be merely the rhylta or the 
ch^cter is imy . j. ^ sequence of references. But some- 

tortnt Ta mom oblu^P^ suchl^ a description or mehiphor, a 
dSsSn tataeen critical readejh who are aware that their experiences 
differ, will bring it to light (208-209) 

In other words, in so far as the attitudes are elicited by means of 
reference, then the references of different readers may differ widely 
Brov/*d the attitudes they occasion are equally complex 
Sanced in the different readers. An ingenious point, but scarcely 
one, " should have thought, that comes from experience. 
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emotions and attitudes are function or cause. And so also he believes 
that in poetry words may ei/tef liave an immediate emotive effect or 
have one only in consequence of the reference they bring to the mind. 

But one or two contraries in his thought still remain. One of these 
is the way in which he talks of purely referential language, in the sense 
of language that is caused only by references, as opposed to purely 
emotive or mixed language, where, either wholly or in part, our 
language is caused by our needs. Since by his functional view no 
mental event is unmotivated, alluse of language must be in the service 
©four needs, and therefore, from the point of view of cause, there can 
be no such thing as purely referential language. Since this is an 
inconsistency running through Richards’ writings, I shall postpone 
consideration of it till later (see pp. 245-252). 

The other inconsistency in Wchatds’ theory about the relation 
between poetry and reference can be revealed by confronting these 
two quotations with one another: 

. . . clear and Impartial awareness of the nature of the world in which we 
live and the development of attitudes which will enable us to Lve in it finely 
ate both necessities, and neither can be subordinated to the other. They arc 
almost indepeudent, such connectioAS as exist io well-organised individuals 
being adveatitious (382). 

Knowledge fi . . . an indispensable condition for (he attainmeut of the 
widest, most stable, and most importani values (177). 

“Knowledge” In the second quotation must include what Richards 
means by “clear and impartial awareness of the nature of the world 
in which we live” In the first, but, if knowledge is “indispensable” 
for the “attainment” of the highest values, how can it be said to be 
“almost independent" of our having the latter? 

The “sign-situation” from which the first statement derives is, 1 
think, Richards’ rccogmtion that scientists do not necessarily, as a 
result of their scientific knowledge, develop the “attitudes which wiL 
enable [them] to live . . . finely”, and that those with scarcely any 
scientific knowledge may do so, and wiUhave done so in the past when 
there was far less “knowledge”. This is certainly a widely held opinion. 

The "sign-situation" for the second statement is Richards’ belief 
that nowadays the highest value can be attained only if we give up 
comforting illusions such as lefi^on provides, we must accept the 
“neutralisation of nature”. But tlL of course is a consequence of our 
scientific knowledge. Richards seems to have thought of knowledge 
in terms of positive information, but to know that something is not 
true is also knowledge. 

This inconsistency shows ns that, though Richards claims that 
works of art derive their value only from the exercise of the attitudes 
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and the formal transfer of the ordering of these to other situations, 
they may also act hy making us more aware of the true nature of the 
worid we live in. They communicate the poet’s not being iUusioned. 

... in the full tragic experieoce there is no suppression. The mind does not 
shy away from anything, it does not protect itself with any illusion, if stands 
uncomforted, unintimidated, alone and self-reliant (245). 

This awareness, which, as Richards said in Science and Poetry, was 
vital for good poetry today, involves information, however much the 
information is ineffective unless cmotionaKy realised. Insofar then as 
communication of content is important, we have a justification of 
art by material transfer. We shall find in Richards* later books 
an increasing reliance on this justification for what he does, 
without however any slackening off in his use of formal transfer as 
well. 


d. A NOTE ON "sincerity" 

The practice Richards’ theory resulted in found expression in his 
nest book, the well-known Practical Criticism (JP2S;), where be 
reveals the kind of answers he got when be submitted to an audience, 
predominantly of University students, a set of poems for them to 
appraise in ignorance of who (heir authors were, a book he claims 
with some justice as a “record of a piece offitJd-workin comparative 
ideology”, a study undertaken “with a view to advancing our know- 
ledge of . . . the natural history of bumaa opinions and feelings” (6), 
particularly one might add of stereotypes, ever the objects of his 
attack. His aim however is, as always, a normative one, and his book 
attempts to show how the poems should be read and to orient the 
reader correctly as to theory, thus illustrating, as most of his books do, 
the twin remedies against Imguogcnctic erTor--practicc, and instruc- 
tion in theory. The main stress in the work is on communication. 
This involves perception, but perception is affected by belief. There- 
fore the wrong beliefs or theories have to be corrected, the right ones 
fostered, which means, among other things, stressing the difference 
between referential and emotive language, whether functionally or 
genetically considered, and bearing in nund the different emotive 
factors, sense, tone, and intenUon, so that the reader is alert to the 
right shades of expression. Correct theoryalone is not enough. “. . . 
no theory, no description, of poetry can be trusted which is not too 
intricate to be applied” (302), writes Riclurds, referring again to 
Blake's “Virtue resides only in minute particulars”. Only indirectly, 
by their effects on feeling, can poems be judged. This requires a sort 
of global judgment, which we may guess is all the more necessary 
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“the science of symbols” applied to 
since the poems, if good, involved the satisfaction of so many 
impulses delicately balanced against one another. Hence "the choice 
of our whole personality may be the only instrument we possess 
delicate enough to effect the dBcriounation" (J02). We have to work 
hard, intelligently and perseveringly at concrete instances, such as 
Practical Criticism provides, to achieve that ordering which makes 
us susceptible to the poem’s order, so that we may experience the 
poem in such a way as to undergo furthur growth. 

Let us put Richards* evaluation of what he is doing in his own 
words' 

If ihete be any iMajia by whicti we fosf ansficially strengthen our nunds’ 
capacity to order themselves, we must avail ourselves of them. And of all 
possible means, 'Poetry, the unvvic. Im^istic insnument by wtuch our minds 
have ordered their thoughts, emotions, desires . . . m the past, seems to be 
mostsetviccable Itmayv.tUbean«ittcrofsomeutgencyforus,mth«iRterest5 
of our standard of civilisation, to make this highest form of language more 
accessible. From the beguiaiog avilisaoon has been dependent upon speech, 
for words are our chief link with the past and with one another and the 
channel of our spiritual mheritaoce As the other vehicles of tradition, the 
family and the community, for example, are dissolved, we are forced more 
and more to rely upon language (321). 

This condition of being able to profit from a poem Richards 
described as ‘sincerity’, taking the concept from the C^ung ywng of 
Confucius, to which in hts first book. The Fcundallons of Aesthetics, 
he and his co-authors bad approximated their aesthetic doctrine. 
He quotes Confucius- “He who possesses sincerity is he who, without 
an effort, hits what is right, and apprehends, without the exercise of 
thought.” This intuitive power, the product of many exercises 
previously carried out, which enables ope to respond harmoniously, 
is also described in the Chung Yung as “that whereby self-completion 
is effected” <284). The notion of self-completion, which plays an 
important part in Richards’ thought, is to be understood in terms of 
his theory of value. By definition, the more of one’s impulses one can 
satisfy without mutual frustraUon and interference, the more one 
realises one’s potentialities, the more one becomes oneself. Richards 
postulates “a tendency to increased order” derived “from the funda- 
mental imbalance to which biological development may be supposed 
to be due”, “the strain put upon [the organism] by life in a partly 
uncongenial environment” (28^ which, as we saw, requires for its 
resolving better and wider systematisations. Sincerity is described as 
“obedience to that tendency”, which "takes effect unless baiBed by” 
such things as “fixations of habit that prevent us from continuing to 
learn by experience, or by ideas too invested with emotion for other 
ideas that disturb them to be formed" (286), and so on. The cultivation 
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of sincerity involves the removal of obstacles to successful com- 
munication. That is why, in Practical Criticism, Richards lays so much 
stress on commum’cation. As he puls it, 

the whole apparatus of critical rules and principles is a means to the attain- 
ment of finer, more precise, more discTimiaating communication . . . When 
we have solted, completely, the cmnnumication problem, when we have got, 
perfectly, the experience, the mentat comiitUm relevant to the poem, we haw 
still to judge It . . . But the later question neatly always settles itself (11). 

What he believes is that the effect of a valuable experience, expressed 
in the poem, can be the cause of a like valuable experience, if we have 
the poem in correct focus. Thts, as wc have seen, is not to say that the 
two experiences are necessartiy closcfy sioitfar as regards the actual 
impulses concerned, only that the rehtiont of the responses, a mani- 
festation of the valuable ordering, arc. 

However the suggestion tn the above quotation that the judgment 
“nearly always settles itselT*. Richards’ belief that “good reading, in 
the end, is the whole secret of ‘good judgroenl' ", is not quite as 
simple as it might appear on (he surface. For the full benefit to be 
derived, it is essentia! that a choice s^touM be made. “Mere acquiescent 
immersion in good poetry can”, Richards admits, “give us . . . much 
that is valuable . . . But the greater values can only be gamed by making 
Doetry the occasion for those momentous decisions of the will''. He 
perhaps intended (his doctrine of committal to have an empirical 
justification. We have already quoted his remark about “the choice 
of our whole personality {bemg) tbe only instrument . . . delicate 
enough to effect the discrimination’’. “Only ... by collecting all our 
energies in our choice”, he says elsewhere, “can we overcome [the] 
treacheries within us“ (305). It is not just a plea for the necessity of 
concentrating. It is a requirement which to an extent follow? from his 
doctrine that the value of a work of art depends on the number of 
impulses it fulfils, and on the increased potentiality for ordering 
experiences in the future. The better a poem, the more impulses it 
satisfies, or, put in another way, the more of the personality it 
involves. But clearly Richards held that an act of choice was itself 
also something involving much of tbe personality, at least when 
something fairly important was being decided. The decision, he says, 
“must be an essential not an arbitrary choice, one which expresses the 
needs of the being as a whole, not a random gust of desire or the 
obstructing capacity of some dead meraber" (302). And when wc 
have made our decision, "when an old habit, which has been w elcom- 
iog a bad poem, is revivified into a fresh formalion, or a new limb 
which has grown to meet a good poem wakes into life", he WTOtc, 
using the ‘growth* imagery that played a more and more important 
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part ia his thought, “the mind clears, and new energy wells up; after 
a pause a collectedness supervenes; behind our rejection or accept- 
ance ... we feel the sanction and authority of the self-completing 
spirit” (304). Revelation, it seems, is creeping back. 
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TRANSITION 

T he next book it ii important to consider in detail is Cokrldge on 
Imagination (.1934), but, before we come to it, let us have a brief 
glance at the two books (hat follon'ed Practical Criticism. These are 
Mencius on the Mind fl932) and Basic Rules of Reason (1933). In certain 
respects they ore anticipatory of, and complementary to, Coleridge on 
Imagination. Coleridge and Confucianism were both major influences 
upon Richards. Confucius’ doctrine of Equilibrium and Harmony and 
Coleridge’s theory of the Imagination were, each in turn, in T/ie 
Foundations of Aesthetics and Principles of Literary Criticism respect- 
ively, largely equated with Richards’ own theory concerning the 
nature of the most valuable experiences. Mencius on the Mind and 
Coleridge on Imagination represent much more detailed attempts to 
wrest from these sources further elaborations of Richards’ own 
theories. 

But Coleridge looms larger. As we shall see, two lengthy quotations 
from Coleridge start and end (he book on Mencius; tbe second of them 
points straight to Basic Rules of Reason, a fact reflected in its very 
title. Let us hasten through these that we may Anally come to grips 
with Richards on Coleridges 


I. TRANSLATIOK AND BtULTIPlE DEfZNmON 

Twenty-one years after 3fencmj on the Mind was published, Richards 
wrote of some of tbe diSicullies (bat attended the writing of it. 

Tbe book was written hurriedly, in a whirl of lecturing on Vlysses and on 
The Possessed, during a first teaching visit (o Harvard. It was worked up 
from notes made between Tsing Hua and Yenching, under the guidance of 
divers advisers, and written out Wth much of the feeling one has in trying to 
scnbble down a dream before it fades away.* 

Hence, though “it stammered away persistently, . • . what it was trying 
to say never, as a whole, got said”. Richards adds, “I have some 
doubts whether any whole was in any steady way in the mind of the 
sayer.” It is a relief to be told (his and hence to be absolved from one’s 
‘ "Towards a Theory of Translating" fit Studies in Chinese Thought, ed. Arthur 
F, Wnght (1953), reprinted in SpecoMve Jnstrumentt, pp 17-38. 
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difficultits in making much of it It is tentative, “glimpsing possi- 
bilities” to a confusing degree, indecisive to an extent unusual even 
for Richards. 

In the Appendix are given “passages of psychology from Mencius” 
in Chinese characters with a literal word-for-word English translation 
immediately below. In his first two chapters Richards comments on 
the passages section by section, suggests alternative translations, 
muses on the arguments employed. This is the first example of a 
technique he was to use continuously in later books — commenting 
point by point on the meaning of a passage chosen for exhibition 
which itself dealt with matters with which Richards was concerned. 
In this cast it is Mencius' theory of petsonahty which, “historically 
and in its influence upon humanity, ranks with the most important 
constructionsof ‘the shaping spirit of imagination' " (xv). This theory, 
confusing though Richards’ account of it is, sometimes bears marked 
resemblance to Richards' own.* Similarly, the absence, according to 
Richards, of any theory of cognition in Mencius, enables Richards to 
question the traditional Western conception of it as potentially 
neutral, though he does not m fact reject It— at least not at the time. 
The split in his mind on this matter is nowhere more evident than here. 

Sy taking Chinese, so often used as a linguistic exemplar, Richard 
is also able to magnify effects be considers exist in English, but tend 
to be neglected. “U is the extreme case which shows us— better than 
the average case— how interpretation of ail language which is not 
governed by an explicit logic proceeds. And more of our language 
than we suppose is of this kind” (7). At the same time by taking a 
language thought to use different concepts and a different system of 
relationships from our own, Richards is hoping to make the reader 
conscious of what he had been taking loo much for granted as a sort 
of absolute. So, following bis stress in The Meaning of Meaning on 
concept words as “linguistic accessories”, whose choice should be 
determined by functional convenience (see p. 24 above), he tries 
to show how Mencius makes use of none of our customary logical 
distinctions. This raises the question whether we do not distort his 
meaning in employing our own logical machinery in analysing it. 
But not only docs Mencius notrequire any of our “elaborate apparatus 
of universals, particulars, substances, attributes, abstracts, concretes, 
generahties, specificities, properties, qualities, relations, . , . classes, 
individuals, . . . objects, events, forms, contents etc.”, he also “gets 

* Cf. for instance, this from Richacds' docussuiR of ihe concept of Asitig— “we 
can see that . . . [Mencius’l conceptual ofArtir was in terms of activity or incipient 
activitjr— an activity whidi, if permitted, tended always to be selMevelopment. 
Tilts Itndtacy (o se(r-deve{apmen(--fo sAe /ulfibneai of the 7nind~-vrai vfiai he mesnl 
by lit goodntts". (.Memlut on the Mind, 71) 
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along . . . with nothing definite to take its place” (89). Richards refers 
to the vagueness, the indefiniteness, of Mencius’ writing, suggesting that 
often the answer to this question — ^which of alternative translations 
is the correct one — is that the original contains a blend of them, and 
that the elements blended have never in fact been separately conceived. 
The thought in this sense is pre-analytic, but not valued the less for 
that. 

A more direct way of describing the indefiniteness of Mencius’ 
writing is to say that it, like most Chinese writing, lacks as clearly 
articulated a syntax as our own. The method of expression is one more 
commonly used in poetry; that is, the meaning is highly condensed 
by relying on a considerable degree of implicitness, and interpretation 
depends to quite an extent on the interpretation of other passages in 
the same text, often equally indefinite themselves. Indeed Richards 
adds that Mencius’ “aims seem often to be those of poetry rather than 
of prose philosophy” (‘O- This is suggested to him by some of the 
apparent inconsistencies in the argument, some of the bafiling failures 
of disputants in the dialogue to make obvious points in argument, 
and the fact that they do not seem interested in detecting logical flaws 
ia the arguments used. Mencius’ intention, Richards thought, as one 
possible interpretation, may have been dominantly “suasive", that is 
to say, with justifying an agreed code of behaviour rather than in 
arriving at the truth. “Chinese thinking (in the Instance of Mencius)”, 
wrote Richards, “operates within an unquestioned limit and seeks a 
conception of the mind that will be a good servant to the accepted 
moral system rather than one which is primarily accordant to the 
facts” (59), and “the very absence in Mencius of anything which we 
can recognise as a theory of knowledge is strong evidence in this 
direction" (61). 

The means of winning an understanding of Mencius— or of other 
writers, particularly when of diHcrcnt philosophical habits to ourselves 
—lies in the exercise of Multiple Definition, which, introduced, as 
we saw, in 77ie Afeam'ng of Meaning and used on occasion in the books 
in between, holds once again the centre of the stage, since it is presented 
in the final chapter as adumbrating the solution to the problems raised 
in the consideration of Mencius’ meanings. Once again important 
general words are considered, such as ‘Beauty’, ‘Truth’, ’Knowledge’, 
‘Order’, and ‘Principle’, thdi definitions presented very much in 
terms of different philosophical theories.* but with the addition, in 

* Cf., for example, hu treatment of *Truih’ fa cerms of Correspondeno! theories. 
Coherence theory, “Coherence Idealitea*’. “Methodological P/asmaiism", “Polrtico* 
ethioai sod voluntarUiic>in:uphysicalpTatiii3tisim'’,etc. But Richards is not ulking 
ot ordinary use, which he cotuidera would be * vague blending of some of the tenses 
he distinguishes. WW., p. 102. 
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the case of some of them, of their altitudinal intents, 'gestures’, as 
Richards calls them, to disttaguish these from 'senses’. The atm, once 
again, is to make the reader aware of the different possible senses the 
words he is readmg might beat and of theit emotional intentions, 
whether advertent or not. “What is needed", writes Richards, "is 
greater imaginative resource in a double venture — in imagining other 
purposes than our own and other structures for the thought that 
serves them" 

Richards stresses too the interrelations of senses, suggesting that 
different clusters of concepts may on diffierent occasions be using the 
same sets of words. Dictionaries are criticised as enshrinements of the 
ad hoe. The influence of Coleridge is cvtdetU here too, for the book is 
sandwiched between two quotations from Coleridge’s writings; the 
first criticising dictionaries, schemes for “conveying the meaning of 
each term, that might perhaps have answered at the Tower of Babel 
during the interval hetueen the confusion of Tongues and the Dis- 
persion of the Speaken"; the second proposing “a Dictionary con- 
structed on the only one philosophical principle, which, regarding 
words as living growths, affects, and organs of the human soul, seeks 
to trace each historically throu^ all the penods of its natural growth 
and accidental modifications. ... A work which executed from any 
<me language, would yet be a beoefaettotv to the world", for it would 
aid “in the exposure and detection of those ambiguities [which 
provide] the best means of making men sensible of the faulty and 
relaxed state of (heir intellectual powers and functions’’. Multiple 
Definition Richards puu forward, with ambitious modesty, as “a plan 
for a technique’’, a first step to such a “general method for handling 
the distinctions required in a systematic way" that dicUonary*making 
needs, for “any considered lists, however imperfect, whose procedure 
was explicitly stated in discussable form would help enormously 
towards the preparation of better lists . . . and, however defective, 

. . . would be of immediate assistance’’ (124). 

The peroration of Mencisis on the Mmd prepares us for the topic of 
Basie Buies of Reason. This, a Psyche Miniature written in Basic 
English, applies the Multiple Definition Technique to eighteen words 
chosen so tiiat he can discourse briefly on a variety of philosophical 
issues. Whereas (ill now the main emphasis in the technique of 
Multiple Definition had been on communication, with this book its 
value in checking linguogenetic error comes to the fore. The Phonetic 
and the Utraquistic subterfuges of The Meaning of Meaning are not 
referred to in Richards’ later wntiogs. at least not byname. They were 
attempts to make distinctions snikni the general category of mistakes 
due to a single word having diCfeRnt meanings. In Basic Rules of 
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Reason, Richards is concerned only with the general ’category it- 
self. “The trouble we havein living order to our thoughts almost all 
comes from taking one thoo^t for another through the use of one 
word for two thoughts” (10-11). Particularly it comes from con- 
fusing definitions with assertions. In accordance with his func- 
tional theory of language, he insists on freedom of definition. 
What Richards claims happens is that advancing a theory, say, 
about poetry, is in fact presenting a new definition, a view im- 
plicit already in the use of multiple definition in The Meaning of 
hfeaning. 

It is not however necessary in the avoidance of error to subject ail 
words to the multiple definition procedure. Following the hints 
dropped in his criticism of dictionaries and in his functional theory of 
logical categorisation, we should not be surprised to find Richards 
concentrating on certain key words alone. “A great part of logic”, he 
wrote, claiming the authority of Bentbam and Peirce in support of 
his view, “becomes the theory and right use of the senses of our chief 
words — those upon which the ordering of the senses of our other words 
is dependent" (10— my italics). ‘*The senses of these chief words— and 
their ways of working with or against one another”, Richards added, 
explaining the book’s title, “are the rules of reason”, for “the process 
of putting our thoughts into a system, so that if some of them are 
taken we have then to take others, is reasoning." Since reasoning is 
his aim, his interest in this book Is coofioed to reference— in Basic 
English, thought— and the purpose of the ordering of our thoughts is 
“to make them come into agreetDcnt with things, to make them give 
us a truer picture, a represeotalive map or instrument for guiding our 
acts, so that men may give effect to as great a number of their desires 
os possible.” 

2. AN EXEMPLARY PREFACE TO “COtERlDOE O.V ISfAOINAT/ON” 
We come now at last to Coferidge on Imaginatian, the book in which 
Coleridge’s influence over Richards came to _a head. As a result of a 
more thoroughgoing consideration of Coleridge's theories, a major 
development in Richards' own thought look place. Some critics, for 
instance. Mr, John Crowe Ransom and Mr. Allen Tate (set p. 207 
below), have considered this book introduced a revolutionary 
change in Richards' thought. I believe this view is an exaggeration. 
It is true that there was some change in Richards* epistemological 
views, and that he also changed somewhat in his attitude to Coleridge's 
belief that Imagination gave knowledge. However he continued to 
reject met3ph}'sical doctrines as such, maintaining what he called a 
“Materialist” standpoint. It Is more accurate to s.ny that what 
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Richards did in Coleridge on Imaginatlort was to develop his theory 
and to elaborate parts of it that had been left vague. 

An idea that plays a prominent pari m Coleridge on /maginalion is 
that of distjnguistog between actual erpenences, which Richards 
described m Coleridge’s words as “facts of mind”, and the abstrac- 
tions, generally theories, we derive from them. Much stress through- 
out his book was laid on the danger of mistaking abstractions for 
facts. Abstractions were useful, indeed inevitable, but they could do 
a lot of harm if wc forgot that they were only abstractions. 

Now this position is very similar to that he adopted In 77re 
Meaning of Meaning. The only difference, and this has confused bis 
critics, IS t^t he has changed lus terms, a practice he frequently shows 
as book follows book. Forgetfulness of abstracUon is the new form 
taken by Word Magic, of which much less mention is made from now 
on, and referral to “facts of mind” is the same as the insistence, in The 
Meaning of Meaning, on discovering the original sign-situation, when 
trying to determine the meaningofa word that is being used. This was 
connected, it will be remembered, not only wiib the denial of the 
existence of universals and the suggestion of uniqueness of meatung 
C’no two persons' references will ^ the same”), but also with the 
stress on the shorthand, abbreviated nature of many of the sentences 
we spoke or wrote. 

The distinction between abstractions and “facts of minds" is 
crucial to understanding Richards' attitude to Coleridge in the bookwe 
are now considering. Richards rejected Coleridge’s metaphysical 
doctrines, regarding them as instances of the mistaking of abstractions 
for facts. But he valued Coleridge’s theories because they were con- 
cerned with fundamental questions. The "facts of mind”, that 
considering these theories properly would cause him to have, were 
particularly important ones. He opposed Eliot's suggestion that 
“what was best in [Coleridge’s] criticism” came not from his philo- 
sophy so much as “from tus own delicacy and subtlety of insight as 
he reOected upon his own expcnecKe of writing poetry.’’* Richards 
thought the insight could not be separated from the philosophical 
speculation, quoting Coleridge’s own reference to the dependence of 
"observation” on “meditation”, to "eyes, for which [meditation] has 
predetermined their field of vision and to which, as to its organ, it 
communicates a microscopic power.”* It was to this that Richards 
was referring when, again using Coleridge’s words, he called theories 
“speculative instruments." For Richards, the purpose of Coleridge on 
Imagination was the presentation of the “derived instrument" that be 
constructed out of the experiences Coleridge’s “speculative instru- 

iTSeVstefFortrrcndttit VHpfCrlikisniWi),f.tO. 

V Biogrtn*iia LiltnwU, II, p M (Sbawenm' eCition) 
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merits” gave to him. Coleridge’s instrument had been constructed to 
study the “deep and general change {that] was occurring in man’s 
conceptions of himself and of hrs world” (2), and it is evident from 
the last chapter of Coleridge on Imaginaiion, “The Bridle of Pegasus,” 
that Richards wanted to use hh own derived instrument, not only to 
render literary criticism more powerful, but to effect similar ambitious 
purposes to Coleridge’s. 

At the start of his book, Richards made a lot of play with the fact 
that the philosophical position he was adopting was the opposite of 
Coleridge’s own. Referring to some remarks by Coleridge and by 
John Stuart Mill in his essay on Coleridge, he suggested that “two 
opposite-seeming types of outlook” pervaded philosophy but were 
in fact “complementary to one another", being “in their endless 
antagonism ... a necessary conjoint self-critical process.” As we shall 
see, the point he has in mind is that, given a certain issue, there are two 
sets of abstractions such that, combined, they completely describe the 
“facts of mind” of which cither is a partial reflection. But one cannot 
consistently write about a philosopUca! issue except in terms of one 
or other of them. We cannot express in words without abstracting 
and our abstractions, if consistent, will only be partial truth. So 
Richards says: 

I write then as a Materialist trybg to iot^ret before you the utterances 
of an extreme Idealist and you, whatever you be by birth or training. Aristo- 
telian or Platonist, Benthamite or Coteridgean, Materialist or Idealist, have 
fo reinterpret my remarks again in your turn (19). 

In saying (his, Richards is demonstrating his concern about our 
always being aware of our abstracting. And in putting it in ihls way, 
rather than simply saying, “My object is to understand Coleridge”, 
he reveals his own obsession with philosophy which, as a consequence 
of his thinking in this book, came to occupy him more and more in 
his last three major books. 

So much by way of preface. ^Vhat we have had to say to explain 
Richards’ approach will be elaborated ia the course of describing the 
book. As so often with Richards, his practice is an exemplification of 
his theory. My preface, for its proper understanding, requires (he 
reading of what it prefaces. 

3. A ROMANTIC CONTRAST: IMAGINATION V. FANCY 
In Coleridge on Imaginaiion, Richards frequently quotes Coleridge, 
and himself often echoes him, as making distinctions between two 
types of mental activity, which are of differing value. The one is vital, 
creative, manifesting deep feeliag. the other mechanical, dead, empty, 
€9 
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Without ground, or at best merely utilitarian, a servant to the other. 
They enter not only into poetry but also into philosophy, indeed into 
all thought. Imagination is the first of these, and Fancy the second- 
Richards’ aim, as usual, is to give a psychological account of these 
two processes. In attempting this, I think he is attempting something 
worth while, that has been widely neglected by psychologists. But 
about his execution of this task 1 have many reservations. 

The distinction between Fancy and Imagination is presented as hke 
that between a mixture and a chemical compound. In the former, the 
mental elements, though associated in new ways, do not, as they do 
in the latter, change. In Coleridge's words, the Imagination “dissolve^ 
diffuses, dissipates, m order to recreate; or where this process is 
rendered impossible, yet still at all events it struggles to idealize and 
to unify. It IS essentially vtwf . . . Fancy, on the contrary, has no other 
counters to play with, hut fixities and definites . . . Equally with the 
ordinary memory the Fancy must receive all its materials ready made 
from the law of association.*’* Colendge added that Fani^ was 
operated by "that empirical pbenomenon of the will, which we 
express by the word choice", and that the images in Fancy "have 
no connection natural or moral, but are yoked together by the poet 
by means of some accidental coiacidence." One would expect by 
contrast then that, with the Imagination, the images would well up 
fioin the unconscioia, all roore or less naturally connectei witti one 
another. 

That something of this kind is the case is suggested by Klchards 
when, in an attempt to examine Imagination as "fact of mind", 
he carries out a detailed analysis of some lines of poetry, said to 
exemplify the two kinds of process. Me takes the same lines from 
Venia and Adonis that Coleridge himself gave as instances. Wc shall 
not concern ourselves with what he says about Fancy, except when 
necessary by way of contrast, since our interest is in his psychological 
theory of the Imagination. 'The example of Imagination he gives are 
the following lines, which refer to Adonis’ leaving of Venus: 

Look I how a bright star shooteih from the sky 

So glides he in (he night from Venus’ eye (82). 

We will reproduce Richards’ comment in full: 

Here, in contrast to the other case (of Fancy], the more the image is 
follow ed up, ihe mote links of idevaace between the units are discovered. 
As Adonis to Venus, so these lines to the reader seem to linger in the eye like 
the after-images that make the trad of the meteor. Here Shakespeare is 
realising, and making the reader tealiso— not by any intensity of effort, but 

’ BtographLi Ulrraria, I, 202. 
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by the fulness and self-completing growth of the response — Adonis’ flight as 
it was to Venus, and the sense of loss, of increased darlaiess, that invades her. 
Tlie separable meanings of each word. Look! (our surprise at the meteor, 
hers at his flight), star (a light-giwr, an influence, a remote and uncoatroHabJe 
thing) shooteth (the sudden, irremediable, portentous fall or death of what 
had been a guide, a destiny), the sky (the source of light and now of ruin), 
glides (not rapidity only, but fatal ease (oo), in the mghl (the darkness of the 
scene and of Venus’ world now)— all these separable meanings are here 
brought into one. And as th^ come together, as the reader’s mind finds cross- 
connexion after cross-connexion between them, he seems, m becoming more 
aware of them, to be discovering not only ShaVespeirc’s meaning, but some- 
thing which he, the reader, is himself making, llis understanding of Shake- 
speare is sanctioned by his own activity in it. As Coleridge says. "You feel 
him to be a poet, inasmuch as for a time he has made you one— an active 
creative being’’ (83-84). 


An interesting phrase of Richards’ here is “the self-completing 
growth of the response.” Many times* Richards refers to a sort of 
effortless, exhilarating, continuing activity of the mind, which is set 
off by some instance of another’s imagination. He seems to take it as 
a hall-mark of the Ima|tnation. sanctioning it by describing it as 
“living" and "growth”. 

The phrase also suggests that Richards is referring to some whole, 
just as he did in the statement that “all these separable meanings are 
here brought into one." The differentiation between Itnagmation and 
Fancy requires this distinction for it is In terms of a whole that "the 
links of relevance between the unitt” are relevant. To be able to blend 
into the whole, “interanimating” one another, the “units”, however 
conceived, whether “images”, ''notions, feelings, desires or attitudes” 
(79), must be capable of “dissolving”, of being “modified”. In Fancy, 
on the other hand, the units do not fuse. They are separate conceits, 
such as those used in “A lily prison’d in a gaol of snow” to express 
Venus’ taking of Adonis’ hand. “The links between them are 
accidental”; that is to say, there may be some links but they “are here 
irrelevant and merely distracting.”' 

• For example, in phiws like these— "A reach and npeicussion to this nieaning 
. . . consilience* and reverberations between the feelings then aroused” (82), "later 
ramifications and mrrberaiioas of eiTects due to our simultaccoua and successive 
appreihensions” (S9), “we are invited to stretch our minds, and no one can flatter 
himself that be has now finished the process of understanding ... [the phrases) cany, 
at first unnoticed, secondary and tertiary cokitpIicaUDns among their possibilities 
of interpretation-" (93-94X 

* In view of Ransom's assertion that nobody is "better entitled” than Richards 
'To the honours of being {itiej discoverer" ^ the importance of ‘‘irrelevance m 
poetry”, it is mterestiog to note that for Richards the distinguishing mark of the 
Imagination is very much in terms of relevance (tee pp. 2 14-21 S below). 
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4. THREE FUSIONS 

The idea ot fusion, of unity as opposed to separateness, is applied by 
Richards m three further ways. Apart from the fusion of the “units” 
of the poem with one another, he emphasises the fusion of perception 
with feeling, of a word’s sound with its meaning, and of the reader’s 
whole personality with the experience he is having. In briefly describing 
these, we will mention some distincrions Richards makes that we 
shall refer to again later. 

The first fusion, that of perception and feeling, Richards describes 
not in connection with art, but in connection with the way a person 
sees the world or, as he in his book on Coleridge calls it, “Nature”. 
Richards carries out a Multiple Definition of “Nature” m which he 
distinguishes four senses. Since we shall have to refer to these fre- 
quently, we had better list them briefly at the start, explaining them in 
more detail later. 

Sensei “The uifluearea of whatever kind, to which the mind » subject 
from whatever is without and inde^adent of itself” (157). Th» 
sense, uhieh seems to correspond to Kant's “thin^in-them- 
selves”, contrasts with the others, all of which are eoneepilens 
of Nature (Sense I)- 

Sense II The concept ion of Nature u which our feelmgs are prctiected 
Into It. 

SenH III “A selection of II locluding only such ... as are perceived by 
all men alike, allowance being made for variations in the condi- 
tions of perception . . . "nus Is the world of our practical every- 
day experience whose laws ate verified every nuoute of our lives.” 

Sense IV "K sUll narrown selection from H in^udmg only sudv of 
them as ace required at any stage in the theoretical development 
of Physics for the purpose of giving an account of Nature in 
Sense 1" (158) 

Sense 11 is the one that paiticutarly manifests the fusion of per- 
ception and feeling, though, following Coleridge, Richards attributes 
this to the Secondary Imagination, as opposed to the Primory Imagina- 
tion, which is responsible for Sense IIL This is very confusing of him. 
However, there is no doubt that whenever he talks of the Imagination, 
it is to the Secondary Imaginatioo that he is referring, and we will pay 
no further attention to the Primary Imagination, which he neglects 
and which might just as well be Fancy. 

Richards puts his distinction between the two different conceptions 
of Nature (&nses lU and II) in the following words; 

‘•The Pnmary Imagination is normal perception that produces the usual 
world of the senses, 
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That manimate cold world allowed 
To the poor loveless ever-anxioiis crowd, 

the world of motor-buses, beef-steaks, and acquaintances, the framework of 
things and events witbia which we mamtain our everyday existence, the 
world of the routine satisfaction of our minimum exigencies. The Secondary 
Imagination, reforming this world, gives us not only poetry— in the limited 
sense in which literary critics concern themselves with u— but every aspect of 
the routine world in wWch it is invested with other values than those necessary 
for our bwe continuance as living beings; all objects for which we can feel 
love, awe, admiration . . (S8). 

Nature (Sense II) in being highly valued, reminds us of what 
Richards wrote earlier about the value of religious and metaphysical 
views of the Universe, before the development of science made the 
holding of these a danger to sincerity. Now, in referring to the 
potentialities of science, Richards writes that to realise these potenti- 
alities we need “wisdom*’. In contrast to the scientist’s Nature 
(Sense IV), “wisdom requires a different co-ordination of our per- 
ceptions, yielding another Nature for us to live in— a Nature in 
w^ch", lUehards adds, echoing his earlier statements about the 
satisfaction of our impulses, “our hopes and fears and desires, by 
projection, can come to terms with one another’’ (169-170). But 
Richards’ view has not altered fundamenCaliy, for he still bolds that 
the “myths”, which are different ways of conceiving Nature (Sense 1), 
need to be believed '‘ia a very restricted sense.” 

Ifevery myth is a projection ofsome human situation, of some co-ordination 
of human feelings, needs, and desires, the scope of its relevance and therefore 
of its proper influence upon action must be liinited (174). 


The Second type of fusion that characterises the Imagination is that 
between a wo^ and its meaning. Richards carries out a multiple 
definition of ‘word’. According to this, the senses ranged in what 
he calls a scale of comprehensiveness from “words taken as bare 
signs [tol words into which some part or the whole of their meaning 
is projected” (109), This scale of comprehensiveness Richards takes 
as a paradigm for other words like ’Poem’, 'Language*, ’Symbol’ and, 
as we shall explain later, ’Nature’ itself, lie describes “the projection 
of its meaning into a word [asl aniostance of Imagination”, comparing 
it directly with the projection of feeling into perception, and suggests 

. . . most poetry which is markedly imagiruuve will natunlly be read as 
though its meanings were inherent to the words; and some of the poetry of 
Taney, on the other hand, wifl be best read otherwise— with a clear and 
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Ttcogniied datinmon bctv.«n the wwds and the Kicatiings we take from 
them (110-111). 

Elsewhere, in more characteristic terms, he distinguishes between 
words “taken as conventional signs" and words "read as living 
inexhaustible meanjngs’* (108). By “meaning" here we are to under- 
stand not only references and "thoughts”, but also feelings and 
attitudes. 

Richards’ paradigm, the definition of ‘word’, is confused, and we 
must pause for a moment to consider this. He distinguishes four 
defiaitions altogether, of which the first two correspond to Peirce’s 
token and type distinction.* Tlie fourth, which we have just described, 
includes meamng as well. But of these only the first two seem to be 
definitions of 'word’. In the last, Richards is not referring to definition 
nor to the word, ‘word’- As the quotations in the previous paragraph 
should show, he is clearly concerned with individual words, like 
'apple' and 'truth’: he does not, in these “definitions”, talk about 
what 'word' means so much as about how we "take” words or what 
"'our attitude to words” is. 


The third type of union that for Richards characterises the mode of 
Imagination is that of the whole personality in the experience it is 
having. We are totally absorbed in our experience; in the words of 
Coleridge that Richards was fond of quoting, it "brings the whole 
soul of man into activity.” In this way it contrasts with the Fancy, of 
which “the commonest characteristic cfl’ect ... is the coolness and 
disengagement with which we are invited to attend to what is taking 
place” (82). Richards desenbes Associationist theory, according to 
which Fancy alone is said (o work, as one in which 

... a state of miod is represented as a duster or composition of revived 
ienpresstons fi^ed up from a meaial stoidiouse and airanged around a 
sensation given to a passive miod— the whole offered like a deck of cards to 
a self or will standing over against il and able at best to approve or veto or 
rearrange it. . . . (69) 

The fusion of the personafaty in the experience does not however 
mean that we lose ourselves in the experience. One of the character- 
istics of the experience for Coleridge was "steady self-possession”. 
And, when he wrote of “the coalescence of subject and object in the 

* i e , ‘word’ as referring to the individual occurrences, as when we ulk of an 
article being SflOO words lone, aod '^nseS! as reftning to a class of occurrences wuh 
the same form, which is the sense we would probably have in mind if we asked how 
many diBerent words there were in the atude Just refereed to. 
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act of knowledge”, he extracted from this “fact of mind” (hat one 
may then achieve the “heaven-descended [command] know 
thyself” by, as Richards put it, “at the same time and in the same 
act becoming aware by the nmes. sesse of what we are doing" 
(4S>. 

Richards contrasts with the model of the mind he attributes to the 
Associationists Coleridge’s conception of it “as an active, self- 
forming, self-realising system”, which “strives to realise itself in 
knowing itseir’, and himself frequently describes the exercise of the 
Imagination in poetry in similar terms, though concentrating on the 
“self-forming” activity, rather than on “knowing onesclT’. The last 
three sentences of his description of the Imagination, quoted on page 
71. are instances of this. 

Richards does not, hovicvcr. confine the operation of the Imagina- 
tion to poetry. He extends it. we may say, to any mental activity that 
deals with important issues that may legitimately arouse deep feelings 
in us, notably philosophy. CoUriJge on Imagination, Richards' last 
book that is mainly on poetry, is transitional in the sense that it begins 
to be concerned with philosophy and prose, which largely took over 
in the last three tnajot books. U is transitional also in the sense that, 
though much concerned with Coleridge's idea about the effects on 
se]r*development of self-awareness during moments of Imagination, 
Richards stilt writes as though it were something like the satisfaction 
of a wide variety of desires ttut determines the value of an experience. 
As we shall show in Section 7. it is only the language that changes. He 
talks much more in terms of “personality” and “seir*. But this seems 
to be a way of referring to occasions where a wide variety of important 
feelings and values are involved and act in the mode of Imagination, 
that is to say, they arc concculnited, the experience being one of 
vnily. The advantages of actual awareness of the experience at the 
moment it is happening is something he only develops when he is 
dealing with philosophy. 

The question of the relationship of (he self to its experiences is a 
central one for Richards, and our understanding of the relation of 
his later to his earlier books, as well as of the basic aims of the later 
ones, depends upon our understanding of his theories on this. It is 
necessary to go into some detail. I shall deal, first, with the “facts of 
mind” upon which the notions of Involvement and separation of the 
self from its experience depend; second, with Richards' treatment of 
Coleridge’s theory of “the coalescence of the subject and object in the 
act of knowledge”; and. third, with his reasons why exercise of the 
Imaginalion should result in selMevcIopmenf and scif-rcalisation. 
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5. SYNTAX ANO THE SOnCONSCIOUS 
The “facts of mltid”, upon which I believe Richards mainly depends 
in considering the selTs involvement in or separation from its experi- 
ences, are ones concerned with the question of amount of conscious 
control. The mode of Fancy, we saw, was one where the “impressions 
[were] oiTered like a deck of cards to a self or will standing over 
against it [which is] able to approve or veto or rearrange [them]”. It 
is natural to contrast this with the siluadon where we do not seem able 
by conscious exercise of the will to bring about what we want to. We 
have instead to wait for it to happen to us. Richards quotes Coleridge 
as saying. 

Association depends in a much greaier degree on the recurrence of resem- 
blms states of feelins than on trams of ideas. 

Ideas no more recall one another than the leaves in a tree fluttering in the 
bree« propagate their motion one to another (68) 

This is reminiscent of another saying of Coleridge Richards w«s 
particularly fond of. “Are not words, etc., parts and germinations of 
the plant,” suggesting sctnelhing that is preordained, that develops 
to fuim its nature, like the unfolding leaf- and flower-buds of a tree, 
all of which of course serve functions for the total organism and are 
interdependent, thus providing a model for the Imagination. 

The emphasis upon unconscious factors is frequent with Richards. 
In the Principles, for example, he wrote: “Little by little experience 
corrects [our mistakes in judgment] . . not through reflection— 
almost all critical choices arc irrefleclive. spontaneous, as some say— 
but through unconscious reorganisation of impulses. We rarely 
change our tastes, we rather find them changed.”* This is reminiscent 
of the conception of rincm'ty he later developed in Praclieal Criticism, 
of which he wrote: 

A direct effon to be sincere, like other efforts to ^iU ourselves into action, 
more often than not frustrates its intention.' 

A similar attitude was shown in Science and Poetry, with regard to 
poetic composition; 

The choice of the rhythm or the epithet psj not an intellectual matter . . • 
but (isj due to an instinctive imiwlse seeking to confirm itself, or to order 
Itself with its fellows. For the motives which shape a poem spring from the 
toot of the nund The poet's sftite b the direct outcome of the way in which 
his interests are organised. That amazins capacity of his for ordering speech 

’I>£.C..19S. 

•I>.C.,283,(my lUIics). 
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is only a part of a more amazing capadiy for ordering his experience . . . 
Poetry cannot be written by cunning and study, by craft and contrivance . . . 
Characteristically its rhythm vrfU pve H away . . . moving rhythm in poetry 
arises only from genuinely stirred impulses.^ 

But is Richards, in linking the Imagination with the Unconscious, 
really reporting “facts of mind”? It is widely recognised that many 
original conceptions, works of art or scientific discoveries, are not 
to be commanded by the self, but have to be waited for, frequently 
after much hard, conscious work on them has been done*. “Growth” 
is not a bad image to use to descnbe this phenomenon. But this should 
not make us lose sight of the fact that thb is a universal phenomenon, 
not limited to original creation, but entering widely into the acquisi* 
lion of skill, and shown even m memorising, where, under certain 
circumstances, the passage of a period of time may result in better 
recall.* Richards however vacillates. In his general psychological 
theorising, he seems to recognise the universality of this factor. But 
when he is boosting Imagination, he is Inclined to make a mystery of 
it, treating it as something many people, including Coleridge for part 
of his life,* may be without. But he gives no indication of how, ia 
psychological terms, other than by its manifestations, it may be 
differentiated. And to appeal just to these manifestations is, as 
Richards is often under suspicion of doing, to rely on a circular 
argument, as in the old Faculty error. 

The part played by consciousness in connection with the working 
of the Imagination is not however limited to a consideration of the 
Unconscious; the degree of consdous control is also relevant, though 
here again the phenomenon seems to be much more widespread than 
any attempted confinement of it to the Imagination would suggest. 
It is well known, for instance, that Freud found that urging his 
patients to try to remember something was self-defeating, and thatthe 
analylical practice is for the pairent to lie relaxed on a couch, saj’ing 
what comes. Right at the other end of the scale, it is recognised that 
threshold judgments in psychophysical experiments are best made 


‘ a. « r*.. 

* Cf , for example. 7h* Anaionv of liuplntloii (tWJ) by RMamonJ Ilxrdmg. 

* Growth In the nervous system has tetuiUy been postuhted In some psjchol^iai t 
theories. Cf.G. S. Snoddy, £Vliienee/or TW» Opposed fwesm £rr Mfiital Crowik, 
1935. Another mo<lcl h Used If we **y that what happened in the meantime was 
uneonscioui kaminc. The Riosi jnfltinHial nplanailon. siemnurg front lluUun 
leaminc theory, b in terms of (he taiteracum of excitatory and inhibitory forces 
* ithin the central nervous tyslem. these bcinaeoiwiVd as havin* di/ferent durations, 
so that the apparent karemt achtevemeitt varies accordinc to the lone at which it 
b manifested. 1X11. bem* the most arttcnlatciL has been the most froufut of upcri* 
merit ]>/ ibe ume token, li mayhatv been ihezreatrst seknnhe time-waster. 
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when the stimuli to be judged are not responded to with full conscious 
attention. There is good evidence, too, that the acquisition of a skill 
consists m the cultivation of the cajocity to respond with lessened 
attention to the stimuli that matter, as well as to the movements we 
make in response to them. 

Richatds has, maybe, these facts in mind when he from time to 
time recommends, and quotes Coleridge as recommending, a relaxed, 
non-problem-solvmg approach to poetry. But he also appears to be 
opposed to clarity and definiteness lo the poetry itself. Before looking 
closely at what he says, let us consider two other ideas psychologists 
have made use of. 

According to the Gestalt psychologists, our nervous system 
responds to stimuli in such a way as to cause us to perceive things in 
as regular and patterned a way as the external stimuli allow. The 
controlling influence of these cxfemal stimuli depends both on the 
conditions of perception and the nature of the stimulus. The influence 
is weak, or as the Gestalt psychologists put it, the external forces are 
weak, when, for instance, the lighting is poor, we on'y glance moment- 
arily at something, or the stimulus itselHs faint. Under these circum- 
stances, we are more bkely to see things in a patterned way. One 
example of this is the way in which, when reading a book, we may 
catch a pattern in the comer of our eye, wbch is formed on the 
opposite page to the one we are reading. When we look at the page 
directly, the pattern disappears But we can trace it out by fioOng 
some regularity in the way in which the print is aligned on the page. 
Similarly, putting the eyes out of focus, blurring the image which is 
before us, may be necessary lo detect a pattern in it. An experience 
may often need to he made fainter, by being made less recent, in order 
for it to be more organised. We often cannot order properly in our 
mind a topic we have closely studied until some days have gone by; 
only then may we be able to see it in perspective. Similarly with our 
attempts to see an order (hat we may have created in attempting to 
solve some problem; thou^ in both these cases It is necessary no 
doubt to postulate some intervening activity. The main point is that, 
according to the Gestalt view, we may expect, under certain circum- 
stances, that a lessemng of direct attcniion or reduction in definiteness 
will favour ordering. 

The other idea comes from Dynamic Psychology, and is concerned 
with our feelings and emotions as well. According to this, quite apart 
from our degree of conscious control which is lessened under drugs or 
when asleep, the less definite and complete the external situation, the 
more we shall perceive it in accordance with our needs, fears, and 
desires. Thus projection tests work with ink blots, vague and am- 
biguous pictures, single words, and incomplete sentences. Though 
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here again we must qualify hy adding that these are effective to the 
degree that they are suggestive. Just vagueness or incompleteness is 
not enough. Here however there fe no question of any superior 
ordering. 

Richards seems to combine these two ideas. He argues that “the 
absence of syntax is a favotirabfc condition for Imagination’', because 
when we are presented with words not arranged in a sentence structure 
such that they can have only one meaning, “we are free to combine 
the parts as we please.” This he thought 

explains why languages whose syntax we da not understand sometimes 
seem inherently poetical; e.g. literal, word for word translations from 
'primitive' tongues or from Chinese; wfty ambiguous syntax is so frequent in 
Shakespeare; and why, in much of the modem verse which derives from Mr. 
Ezra Pound, it is easy to mistake a mere freedom to interpret as we will for 
controlling unity of sane purpose— that is, purpose integrated with and 
relevant to our lives as wholes. . . . (9|). 

Later Richards quoted Coleridge’s claim that 

The older languages were fitter for poetry because they expressed only 
prominent ideaa with cleantess, the othm but darkly . . . Poetry gives most 
pleasure when only generally and not perfectly understood (214). 

Here he took “not properly understood” as referring to poetry with 
“ambiguous syntax”, and described Rupert Orooke as a less good 
poet on the grounds that “the ideas and other components [of his 
verse] ... are alt expressed with prominence.”^ 

All this has implications for the svay in which we should read, 
though Richards’ own account is “dark" enough. He recognises with 
regard to the earlier poems of Eliot, for example, that “something 
resembling" “the detective iolelJigencc, or the Cross-Word Puzzler’s 
technique, [which] arc not [in themselves] proper methods in reading 
poetry”, may be “a suitable mode of preparation for reading” (215) 
such poems. But those who did use "something resembling" this 
technique, "found that what they thus discovered — though its 
discovery may have been necessary for them— war no essential part 
of the poetry when this came to life.” “But apart altogether from this 
play of extrinsic explicit conjecture”, Richards continues, 

’ RkhanU ilso quotes Oolertdse on how "i*/ deep feeling we make our ideas dim", 
and referred to Coleridge's ''seuce remarks . , . about the peroartou* efleet of the 
•despotitm of the eye'." (54). He •proved too of Coleridge's remarks about how 
metre produces its effects “by the quick rcetproetiioM ofcurtosiry suV gratified and 
still te-excited. wk/r * ore too slifht IndrtJ to be or oxy one motneni objrtit of dutlna 
tOHxiousntti, yet become considefabte hi thetr aggregate inffuence. As a medicafed 
•bnosphere. or U wine during animated conTersaiion, they act powerfully. rAoiiir* 
ihematrti unnatlercT' (f f 7(RKfiands*ftif«Jk 
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there is another way of ‘looking into’ abstruse poetry a receptive sub- 
mission, which will perhaps bt in conjectures but into which infer- 

ences among these conjectures do not enter. For example, the di/Terenccs 
between the opening lines of the first and last sections of Mr. Eliot's Ash 
Wednesday 

Fecausc 1 do not hope to turn again 

Although I do not hope to turn again 

in their joint context and their coterminoiu sub-conlexii, will come into full 
being for ^e^y few readers without movemenls of exploration and resultant 
pondermgs that I should not care to attempt to reflect in even the most 
distant prose translation And yet these sety movements — untrackable as 
they perhaps are, and unindiKible as they almost certainly are by any other 
words — are the very life of the poem. In these searchings for meanings of a 
certain sort its being consists (216). 

What we have here is a further elaboration of Richards' point in 
the Principles about how “the questioning, venficatory way of 
handling [the references in poetry! w itielevant.” expressed now in 
terms of that hall-matk of the Imagination, the “growth of the 
response’’. There is, Richards says, with "the best poetry . . . nowhere 
to arrive, no final solution.*' In contrast with this. 

Poems which have a destination, a final solution— whether it be the 
enunciation of a supposed troth, or suasion to a policy, or the attainment of 
an end-siaie of consaouanos, or some temporary or permanent exclusive 
attitude to the world, to society, or to the self, have only a suborduiate 
value (2I3-2I4) 

Though Richards now recognises the existence of, and accords some 
value to, poems which seek to inform, instruct, or edify, it is evident, 
I think, that he reg.irds them as absiracllons from "facts of mind" in 
comparison with “the best poetry”, wluch is more consequent on 
these facts of mind, and more likely to cause similar ones in the 
reader, if he read properly. 

1 have considered insome detail Richards' attitude to the psychology 
of what we may cair'ereative writing” and “creative reading” because 
we find him showing a similar attitude to prose. It is suggestive that in 
Afencius on the Mind, he already contrasted Chinese syntax favourably 
with the “explicit sentence forms" and "explicit logic” of the West, 
distinguishing between "those with a taste for clear, precise views . . . 
[who] will accuse [Mencius] of not knowing what he wants to say” 
and those for whom, like Mencius, “a thought [may be] present 
whose structure and content arc not suited to available formulation, 
[so] that these successive, perhaps incompatible, statements partly 
represent, partly misteptesent, an idea independent of them which 
none the less has its own order and coherent reference.”* 

• nr. on the M.. 8 . 
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la Interpretation in Teaching we shall find hj'm making similar 
remarks. For instance, attacking the “usage theory” about grammar, 
according to which we should follow general usage in our writing, he 
declares in that book that this view 

goes best with the assumption that fully formed thought seeks words with 
which to utter itself, and that the attention and clear thinking which are 
requisite are concerned with distinguishing which thought we have and with 
picking the right word for it. 

This is contrasted with the trew Richards holds, 

That most thought forms itself in and through experiments with the 
language that is to utter it. and that a step betw een the choice of a nord and 
the shaping of a thought is not easily marked*. 

We shall also find Richards emphasising ibe importance of the 
process rather than of the conclusions, the journey and not the 
destination, in prose, as he had done in poetry. Thus in Interpretation 
in Teaching, we shall find him saying: 

In some writing, non-controversial technology, for example, only the 
outcome matters. In most interesting dbcussions, cenamly in all these 
discussions about language, in criticism, psychology, logic, rhetoric and 
grammar, the other sort of argument [the process of interpretation in action], 
Is the oil important thing. With roost of them we never settle finally just wlwt 
is said.* 

There is a hint of anti-rationalism in Richards' outlook, a danger 
of mystcry-tnoogcring. He himself sometimes followed remarks, like 
those wc have quoted above, with appropriate warnings. His own 
practice, for which his theory may have acted as rationalisation, but 
which became more extreme alter the development of this theory, 
does not in fact seem to have escaped these dangers. They are mani- 
fested in his not being very successful in communicating with his 
readers, particularly in his last books. As for his thinking, we have 
already seen from the random assortment of his arguments concerning 
the function of poetry in the Principles, as well as from the illicit 
conclusion he derived by confusing different senses of ‘impulse’, the 
damage it can do. We shall shortly come across a further example of 
this. 


6. “coalescence op subject and ooiect” 

The case against bringing full conscious attention to bear, when 
trying to breed a new order within oneself, can easily be overstated. 
> I. in r.. 276-277. 

• I {r T., 20. 
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We need \ti fact coostaotly to be Aerate and to ctieck what we are 
doing. Sometimes Richards seems to recognise this. We have seen how 
in Practical Criticism he wrote of the importance of making an 
explicit, conscious decision about a poem {see pp. 61-62 above), 
and, in Coleridge on Imagmation, he makes further reference to this. 
But the language he uses— as when he writes, “the judgment that a 
passage is good is an act of living” (1 40) — betrays him. He is obsessed 
by the abstract notion of the self. Instead of considering the specific 
purposes of such judgments, he seems to recommend them only for 
the reason that they are good for tis. 

But now we must consider a further aspect of awareness during 
experiences of the Imagination that may be related to Richards’ 
emphasis on making a conscious decision about a poem. This is 
Coleridge’s “postulate of philosophy’’, upon the realisation of which, 
namely, the having of self-knowledge, any person's capacity for 
philosophy, for ‘knowledge’ in a special sense, and for the exercise of 
Imagination, depended. In describing wbat Richards makes of this, I 
shall not concern myself with the accuracy of his account of Cole- 
ndge’s philosophy. 

As Richards pointed out, Coleridge’s epistemology derived from 
Kant's. Therefore he believed thal “nothing of which we are in any 
way conscious is giren to the mind. Into the simplest seeming ‘datum’ 
a consttucting, fortnievg activity from the tnmd has entered" (ST)- 
Richards appealed with some justice to "roodem psychology" fof 
support of this view, attnbuting this activity to the Primary Imagina- 
tion. Of course, we can corteet phenomenal experience (NaturCi 
Sense HI— see the Multiple Definition on page 72 above) by co- 
ordinating experiences of the same object that take place under 
different conditions, or we can use diflerent senses (touch correcting 
vision and so on), or employ different measuring instruments. This 
would give us the world of science, (Nature (Sense IV)). Richards, 
however, and this is one of the mam changes from bis earlier books, 
describes it as a “myth”, though elsewhere he attributes myths only 
to the Secondary Imaginatioa, which projects out feelings, emotions, 
and desires, thus giving us Nature (Sense II). Why should Richards 
call the scientific view a myth7 Characteristically, he has two different 
reasons which, are not of the same logical order. The first is: "as [the 
scientist] investigates [the world] the picture he frames of it changes, 
and . . . it is this changing picture that is the myth” (178). Here 
Richards seems to be referring to the hypothetical nature of scientific 
theory. The second is that wc can never know what Nature really is 
— ^"we can say nothing . . . and diink nothing . . . without producing 
amyth” (181). Nature (Sense JV) is not Nature (Sense I, i.e. Ihings- 
in-lhemselves). But of course the latter is of quite a different logical 



“coalescence of sira/Ecr and object” 

category. What Richards is saying boils down to the assertion that 
a cause is not to be identified with its effects. 

Returrung to Coleridge’s postulate, the way in which we can “know 
ourselves” is through this constructive factor in perception. In 
perceiving things, if we are aware of what we are doing in the act of 
perceiving, we shall know something about ourselves too, because the 
perception is a creation of our own. But we, in our turn, are made by 
the Nature that is “without and independent of [us]”, so we are it, as 
it is us. Subject and object “coalesce” because 

The subject (the self) has gone into what it perceives, and what it perceives 
is, in this sense, itself. So the object becomes the subject and the subject the 
object. And as, to understand wbai Cojeridge is saying, wemusrnot take the 
object as something ©ven to us; so equally we must not take the subject to 
be a mere formless void out of which all things mysteriously and ceaselessly 
rush to become evetything we know. The subjart is what it is through the 
objects it has been (57). 

I have presented Richards' argument prosaically because he claims 
his is a Materialist interpretation of Coleridge’s view and appeals to 
“modern psychology” to support him in his view of the constructive 
nature of perception. The chapter in which Richards presents these 
views is waywaM even for him, and confusing to the reader with its 
constant warnings against misundefstanding. I think Richards is ill- 
advised to use Coleridge’s actual words about the coalescence of 
subject and object, since he attributes to Coleridge a literal belief in 
this, but denies one for himself. It is difficult to see from Richards’ 
account alone how anything of value can come from this realisation 
of Coleridge's postulate. However, in a later chapter, Richards gives 
one detailed example of its operation in the case of Coleridge Wmself, 
From this he generalises to the conclusion we mentioned at the start, 
namely, that apparently contrary epistemological positions are in fact 
(of mind) not opposed to one another. Let us examine his example. 

Richards raises the question which of two alternative views of 
Nature Coleridge in his poetry held, the “Realist” or the "Projecrive”, 
which were identified with Nature In Senses I and II, respectively. 
His actual description of the two doctrines, however, suggests that 
the first is rather more complicated than might be expected from his 
description of “Sense 1”. 

0) The mind of the poet at moments, pwieUtUng ‘the film of familiarity 
and selfish solicitude’, gains an insight into reality, reads Nature as a X)Tnbol 
of something behind or within Nature not oriiiiiariiy perceived. 

(ii) The mind of the poet creates a Nature into which his own feelings, his 
aspirations and apprehensions, arc projecud (f-tS). 

As opposed to other answers to tbh qaestha, Richards argues, first. 
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that both views are true, and second, that Coleridge’s poetry reflects 
his knowledge that this was so. 

Richards thinks they are both true presumably because, as a 
"Materialist”, he accepts that there are material objects, that esse is 
not percipi. On the other hand, he also holds, as we saw, that the only 
Nature we can experience is of our own making. He states further 
that he only means the doctrines are true in the emotional, not the 
scientific, sense. However, he proceeds to argue, inconsistently with 
this, that their lyi/ieaMnce of being contradictory is due to “systematic 
linguistic illusions, arising in the course of the translation /ro/« the 
fact of mind into philosophic terminologies" (147) 

The particular “systematic linguistic illusions" Richards has in 
mind arc the variations in comprehensiveness of meaning that a group 
of words can have, for which, as wc showed earlier, the multiple 
definition of ’word’ acts as paradigm. Just as the different meanings 
of 'word' are said to he capable of being placed on a scale of compre- 
hensiveness, so also with ‘Nature’- "Nature in Sense I”, Richards 
writes, "conlains the miaimutn of meaning." Nature in Sense II, “as 
the inclusive myth, if it would be not abstractly conceived but con- 
cretely imagined, . . . could cootaio alt meanings " (ISI). Senses III 
and IV are of course intermediate. 

Examining lines from Coleridge’s poetry, Richards shows how 
extremely dilficulc it is to say which view Coleridge believed in, because 
words In his poems, like ‘Nature’ and ‘thought’, can be interpreted so 
as to suggest either view. Richards takes this as indicating the truth 
to his actual experience of Coleridge’s words. Commenting on the 
poem Dejection, after examining with similar conclusions 77ie Aeolian 
Harp, Richards writes: 

As befafe, we cannot say if we take the poem as a whole, that it contains 
the one doctrine rather than the other. The colours of Nature are a suffusion 
from the light of themind, but the light of the mind in its turn, the shaping 
spinl of Icnaemalion, comes from tfw ttutvd’s response to Nature; 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole 
Their life the eddying of thy living soul. 

. . . This ambiguity (or nthcr, completeneu) in Coleridge's thought . . ■ 
givels] us a concrete example of that setf-kaowMge, which . . . was for him. 
both ‘speculatively and practically*, the principle of all his thinking (IJ2) 

Finally, Richards generalises his argument about Coleridge. 
Quoting Coleridge's belirf that the "highest problem of philosophy" 
is "Whether ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and 
Kant: or likewise constituiive, and one with the power and life of 
n.iture, according to Plato and Plotinus", he argues: 
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... I have tried to make the poution acc^table that these rival doctrines 
here derive from different arrangetnents of our vocabularies and are only 
seeming alternatives, that each pressed far enough includes the other, and 
that the Ultimate Unabstracted and Unrepresentable View that thus results 
is something we arc familiar and at home w»th in the concrete fact of mind 
( 184 ). 

After these tell-tale capitals we are ready for a parable from Con- 
fucius, containing the words of the Yellow Emperor, “who knows 
speaks jjot, who speaks knows not Therefore the sage Seaches a 
doctrine which is without words." The truest we can achieve is with 
ambiguity. Perhaps we can adapt another well-known quotation. 
“Woven man nicht sprcchen kann. daniber muss man zweideutig 
reden.” 

The theory we have just described indicates some of the dangers ihat 
writing in the mode of Imagination brings, particularly perhaps in 
that, by writing in the way he does, obviously not concermng himself 
about any logical tidiness, Richards puts one at a moral disadvantage. 
One has to resist a slrong sense of behaving inappropriately if one 
wishes to pick holes in his argument. But since a major purpose of 
mine, as it was of Richards, is to consider the causes of faulty thinking, 

I shall nevertheless do this. 

What Richards seems to do, as Plato did, is to compound a 
mystical with an epistemological theory. It is sot just a question 
whether we have to postulate universais to account for recognition, 
for instance, in our ordinary perception, but whether we attain to a 
vision of Reality. We have already noted this in the difference of his 
formublion of the “realist” doctrine from what is implied in "Sense 
I” of ‘Nature’, 

The mind of the poet at moments, penctratiog 'the film of fjmihariiy and 
sclTuh solicitude*, gains an insight into rcalipr, reads Nature as a symbol of 
something behind or within Nature not ordinarily perceived (MS). 

This view is obviously true of Coleridge’s poetry, but why drag in 
general epistemolo^cal theories? 

Then there is a category error in Richards’ notion of a scale of 
comprehensiveness applying to his senses of ’Nature*. “Nature (Sense 
1)”, the mure of our perceptions as opposed to our perceptions them- 
selves, is, as we pointed out earlier, of a different logical category from 
the other sense. The same sense of ‘compreheiaive’ cannot apply to 
it as to the others. 

The trouble seems to have been the “paradigm" muldple definition 
of ’word* which, it will be remembered, was also applied to ’symbol* 
and ‘language’. We will not quibble about the application of the 
notion of “scale of comprehensiveness” here. Qearly what Richards 
S5 
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that both views are true, and second, that Coleridge’s poetry reflects 
his knowledge that this was so. 

Richards thinks they are both true presumably because, as a 
•‘Materialist”, he accepts that there are material objects, that esse is 
not percipi. On the other hand, he afeo holds, as we saw, that the only 
Nature we can experience is of our own making. He states further 
that he only means the doctrines are true in the emotional, not the 
scientific, sense. However, he proceeds to argue, inconsistently with 
this, thatthcirap/iearanceofbcingcontradictory isdue to “systematic 
linguistic illusions, arising in the course of the translation from the 
fact of mind into philosophic terminologies" (147) 

The particular “systematic linguistic illusions" Richards has in 
imnd are the vaiiations la compichensiveness of meaning that a group 
of words can have, for which, as we showed earlier, the multiple 
definition of ‘word' acts as paradigm. Just as the different meanings 
of ‘word’ are said to be capable of being placed on a scale of compre- 
hensiveness, so also with ’Nature’. “Nature m Sense 1”, Richards 
writes, “eontains the nuoimum of meaning." Nature in Sense II, “as 
the inclusive myth, if it would be not abstractly conceived but con- 
cretely imagined, ■ . . could contam all meanings ” (181). Senses III 
and IV ate of count intermediate. 

Examimng lines from Coleridge's poetry, Richards shows how 
extremely difficult it is to say which view Coleridge believed in. because 
words in his poems, like ‘Nature* and ’thought', can he interpreted so 
as to suggest either view. Richards takes tUs as indicating the truth 
to his actual experience of Coleridge’s words. Commenting on the 
poem Dejection, after examining with similar conclusions The Aeolian 
Harp, Richards writes; 

As before, we cannot say if we lake ibe poem as a whole, that it contains 
the one doctrine rather than ibe other. The colours of Nature are a suffusion 
from the light of the nund, but the light of the mind in its turn, the shaping 
spirit of Imagination, comes from the mind's response to Nature. 

To thee do all things live from pole to pole 
Their life the eddying of thy Iivmg souL 

. . . This ambiguity (or rather, completeness) in Coleridge’s thought ._. . 
givets) us a concrete example of that self-knowledge, which . . . was for him, 
both ‘speculatively and practically', the principle of all his thmking (152). 

Finally, Richards generalises his argument about Coleridge. 
Quoting Coleridge’s belief that the "highest problem of philosophy” 
is “Whether ideas are regulative only, according to Aristotle and 
Kant: or likewise constitutive and one with the power and life of 
nature, according to Plato and Plotinus”, he argues: 
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... I have tried to make the position acceptable that these rival doctrines 
here derive from different arrangements of our vocabularies and are only 
seeming alternatives, that each pressed far enough includes the other, and 
that the Ultimate Unabstracted and Umepteseotable View that thus results 
is something we are familiar and at home with in the concrete fact of mmd 
(1S4). 

After these tell-tale capitals we are ready for a parable from Con- 
fucius, containing the words of the Yellow Emperor, “who knows 
speaks not, who speaks knows not. Therefore the sage teaches a 
doctrine which is without words.” The truest we can achieve is with 
ambiguity. Perhaps we can adapt another well-known quotation. 
“Woven roan lucht sprechea kaon. dariiber muss roan zweideutig 
reden.” 

The theory we have just described indicates some of the dangers that 
writing in the mode of Imagiaation brings, particularly perhaps m 
that, by writing in the way he docs, obviously not concerning himself 
about any logical tidiness, Richards puts one at a moral disadvantage. 
One has to resist a strong sense of behaving inappropriately if one 
wishes to pick holes in his argument. But since a major purpose of 
mine, as it was of Richards, is to consider the causes of faulty thinking, 

I shall nevertheless do this. 

What Richards seems to do, as Plato did, is to compound a 
mystical with an epistemological theory. )t is not just a question 
whether we have to postulate uoiversals to account for recognition, 
for instance, in our ordinary perception, but whether we attain to a 
vision of Reality. We have already noted this in the difference of his 
formulation of the “realist” doctrine from what is implied in “Sense 
1" of ‘Nature’. 

The nund of the poet at moments, penetmting ‘the film of familiarity and 
selfish solicitude*, gains an insight into reality, reads Nature as a symbol of 
something behind or ivithia Nature not ordinarily perceived (J45X 

This view is obviously true of Coleridge’s poetry, but why drag in 
general epistemological theories? 

Then there is a category error in Richards’ notion of a scale of 
comprehensiveness applying to his senses of ‘Nature’. “Nature (Sense 
I)”, the <rause of our perceptions as opposed to out perceptions them- 
selves, is, as we pointed out earlier, of a different logical category from 
the other sense. The same sense of ‘comprehensive’ cannot apply to 
it as to the others. 

The trouble seems to have been the “paradigm” multiple definition 
of ‘word’ which, it will be rcmenibercd, was also applied to ‘symbol’ 
and ‘language’. Wc will not quibble about the application of the 
notion of “scale of comprehensiveness” here. Clearly what Richards 
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meant by the least comprehensive sense of these was a sense in which 
we refer only to a physical object or event, apart from its meaning — 
not to “things in themselves”, vAich was the “least comprehensive 
sense” of ‘Nature’, but just to thmgs we have not yet learned the 
meaning of. Richards seems to have applied this to ‘Nature’, for- 
getting the difference in “least comptehensive sense” between the two. 
Consequently, the “realist” view becomes one in which we see things 
without yet knowing what they are. Just as we might see the wordf of 
a language we have not yet learned. Hence Richards’ remarks about 
“reading Nature as a symbol”, about the “realist view” being one 
“according to which Nature is a language” (1 59), and hence, too, his 
compounding of a mystical with a general epistemological doctrine. 


p. IMACINATION AND VALUE 

We have described many of the “facts of mmd" and some of the 
arguments Richards advanced in connection with his belief that 
exercise of the Imagination resulted m self-development. It is time we 
completed our exposition of his argument. 

At the end of our discussion of the Principles (page 59)p we 
distinguished between “formal” and “material transfer” as the means 
by wWch the beneftts of poetry could extend beyond poetry. The 
former, in the shape of our increased capacity to organise our impulses 
so as to satisfy a larger number at once, was what Richards meant to 
rely on. However, as we pointed out, he did sometimes surreptitiously 
rely on material transfer as well. What we shall now find is tlut 
Richards m his later books made more and more use of material 
transfer, but that at the same time he characteristically continued to 
use formal transfer as a justification, too. What we shall now do is 
first of all to describe how much Richards’ case for poetry depends 
upon formal transfer and then turn to the part played by material 
transfer, Our atm is not only to reveal his theory but also to connect 
what he said in Coleridge on Imagination with what he said in earlier 
or later books. This is relevant to certain interpretations of Richards 
that have been made (sec Chapter 7, Sections 7 and 8). We will 
postpone to Chapter 8, Section I, the evaluation of this theories of 
formal and material transfer. 


(u) Formal Transfer 

To see the extent to which Richards in Coleridge on Imagination was 
relying on the same reasons for expecting benefit from works of art 
as he was in the Principles, we have to show that his change of language 
did not necessitate any change in theory. His change of language can 
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be seen if we compare the quotatioa from Science and Poetry we made 
some pages back (pp.76-77) with, one to the same effect from Coleridge 
on Imagination. In the former, he talked of “the choice of rhythm 
being due to an instinctive impulse seeking ... to order itself with its 
fellows”, of its being "the direct outcome of the way in which [the 
poet’s] interests are orgeinised'', and of its arising “only from 
genuinely stirred impulses”. In the latter, he simply says, “the 
organisation of language into metre ps] a part ... of the self-organisa- 
tion of the mind that is uttering itself” (118). What has happened is 
that he now talks about the order, rather than about that which is 
ordered, and then identifies the former with the “seir*. This is used 
from then on as shorthand for what he spelled out in more detail in 
the earlier books, ft is as though, having worked out his theory, he 
no longer felt the need to refer to it all the time in terms of the words 
he originally used. 

The abbreviation seems to have been due to the iniluence of the 
Chinese, and was first used in Practical Criticism. The quotations from 
Legge’s translation of Confucious that he gave when elaborating his 
concept of sincerity do very much, by use of the word ‘self, parti- 
cularly *$eir<ompletion’, suggest a holistic psychological view. 
Richards started Ids commentary^ by taking “self-completion as our 
starting-point”. “The completed mind ps] that ... in which no 
disorder, no mutual frustration of impulses remained.” He postulated 
“a tendency towards Increased order . . . which takes effect unless 
baffled” by the various impediments to “learning by experience” that 
we mentioned, when discussing Practical Criticism, and which the 
cultivation of sincerity by study should remove. This ordering is in 
relation to an environment. Increased order means increased adapta- 
tion to the environment. “By self-completion the superior man 
would” — and Richards quotes Confucious again — “effect a union of 
the external and the internal,” or as Coleridge would have put it, 
“[bring about] a coincidence of subject with object.” Richards next 
construed the phrase, “one’s own true nature”, though in so circular 
a manner as to make one giddy 

Any response . . . which embodk* the present activity of this tendency to 
inner adjustments will be sincere, and any response that conRicts with it or 
inWbits it will be insincere. Thus to be sincere is to act. fed and think in 
accordance with ‘one's true nature*, and to be insincere is to act, feel or think 
in a contrary manner (289)’. 

'F. a. 285-289. 

» The reader » ill become giddier sUD if he reads on and notes that, “1 f leek a 
standard fora new resronse »bo«e sincenty may be in doubt, wi: shall find it in the 
vtty responses »hkh make the new one posuUe.** (298). And, Richards continues, 
fi'ire ere we "tihase Avatnsneoul srxpcBBts" Jio their htov can Jiidje 
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From all il is «vi<l«Rl that »hea Richanlt in Wi Ul«f boots 
writes about ••»clf-<Jeve1optneflt,” "seif-forming,” ••»{!f-realislng,"8Bd 
“self-eomplcling,” he can still be using the theory of value he 
developed in the PrtneipUi. And he does in fact right op to the end 
continue to see value in terms of the satisfaction of the greatest 
possible number of out impulses. 

Similarly, we may note how in Praetkal Criticism Richards 
abbreviated a point he made In psyrhological detail in the Principles. 
There, in connection with lus idea of emotions as signs of attitudes, 
he talked of the greater accuracy in unsory judgments that Is often 
achieved, "not by attentive optical comparbon . . .. but by the general 
emotional or organic reaction which the colours evoke when simply 
glanced at."* In the later book, he followed up his remark, that 
"value in poetry turru nearly always upon differences and connections 
too minute and unobtrusive to be directly perceived. Wc rccogiuse 
them only in their effects,"* by saying that "the choice of our wh&f* 
personality may be the only instrument . . . delicate enough to effect 
the discrimination."* Oearly he is here referring to "the general 
emotional or organic reaction” of the earlier book. The choice, he 
goes on (0 uy, is "an essential not an arbitrary choiee, one which 
expresses the needs of the being as a whole, not a random gust rf 
desire . . And later, in Coterldse on Imaglnathn. he makes such 
remarks as, "the judgment (hat a passage is good is an act of living” 
or asserts that through (he "greater mythologies," like religions or 
political creeds, 

our will is collected, our powen unified, our growth controlled ... [and] the 

intuutely divergent strayings of our being . . . brought into 'baluice or 
reconciliation' (171-172). 

What now can we say about the atUirlona! arguments, advanced in 
CoferWge on fmoginalton, for considering experiences of the Imagina* 
lion to be self-developing and self-TulGUing as regards their effei^? 
According to one argument, wc will remember, the poem is something 
of an ordered nature that happens to us, if we give ourselves up to it, 
allowing the self-ordering to take place within us. This i» in contrast 
to something in which the self is not fnvofred because il is itself in 
entire conscious control of the operation, as in the solving by appbea- 
tion of certain rules of a routine algebraic problem. Sut surely all 
one can really say, if one wishes to talk in terms of wholes, is that the 

'P.L.C..99. 

•/'.C.302(myiulics). 


ihelr sincenty by companns Ihera with yet other responses, such »* our distaste lot 
a bad smell, when we should be faufy sine (bat our response is genuine. 
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poetic concepilan '‘forms" and "realtses itsclT’. This is (be “fact of 
mind”, however much one may fetl “steady seJApossession with 
enthusiasm and feeling profound or %’cheinem”, or feel that “one's 
whole soul" has come “into activity”. By "self-forming", then. 
Richards is obviously implying the successful operation of the 
“tendency towards increased order". In default of further reasons, 
he must still be using the formal transfer theory of the Principles. 

But w hat about Coleridge’s self-awartness in the act of Imagination? 
Unfortunately, the only eiample Richards gave of this was, aswe uw 
in the previous section, one where the seifs relation to Nature was (he 
subject being considered. In so far as further insight into this is 
revealed to the reader by these poems, so that there is some enhance- 
ment in his odaptive capacity, then this is a case of cuterial. and not 
formal, transfer. In other words, the self-forming, that comes from 
the seifs aw areness of itself embroiled in its cxpenence, ts limited only 
to poems specilically deahsg with this. 


(b) Material Transfer 

Two ideas plajed aa important part in Richards’s use of materul 
iransfcr for proving that esercise of the Imagination was good for 
vs. These were Coleridge’s conception of "Good Sense”, and 
Richards's eoncepnon. «Ho supported by CoJendge, of theories is 
'’speculative Ifistruments", to wh«h one "taperimentalJy submitted” 
oneself for the sake of the experience. 

Coleridge’s eonccrtion of "Good Sense" (or “Taste” or “Sanity"^, 
was ilmilar to Richards’ of “sincenty", as on be seen from Cole- 
ridge’s description, which RKhards quotes: 

If It be asked, by »hst pewiplee the poc* I* t® repibie hh own iiyte? ... I 
rtpty: ... By the gnmmir, lope, psycholcof I In ooe wwl by 

such a inowtev'je of ifie facts, miierul and irtniuat, that mmt ipjwain to 
hiS an. as. If ii his been pnereed and arNicd by pxd-sene. and retiJcftd 
Iftsnnrtwe by KiSi. becomes the rercewnUlbe and reward of ow past 
eomwus reasorJngi. Imishts, and oonctuskm and acquire* the name of 
TASTXdZt'). 

Rkhardi howeser. in adf^i.ng Cokridft’s term, no looptr conSned 
its opeotion to preparing us for (.he better undenunding of poetry 
alone. He reprded its devTloroect ts sorocthbg that will mvc bs 
from oser-hfenl beleef lit “crjlhedc^ks”. In whicb be indjded 
ithfious tnd political creedt These, since they are “prejeeiions of 
soew human sttaaUen”, are liaiiirf (as rttahfi] the scope of their 
relev awx and tbertfert of their fwper UtSoesec upon actwn" (1 74). 
Rkhanji uys. 
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an extremely general miaunder^^ng and misuse of myth and a confusion 
of It with the special myths of scKoce, has been characteristic of humanity 
. . .'Wo have to . .. appeaUXo m «!eid ^ sonity or tnttgrity or sincerity iit the 
mind, to its growing order in ttspanat iO the Vnntrse CNature, Sense I) (175, 
my Italics). 

Now it should be noted that “our growing order in response to the 
Universe” is evidently not scieDtific knowledge, to which we would 
normally refer to explain our increased adaptation to our environ- 
ment. On the other hand, it is not the order described in the Principles, 
that is, our ability to satisfy a number of impulses at the same time, 
for, if sincerity is achieved by study of “the principles of grammar, 
logic and psychology”, then it is at least in part achieved by properly 
responding to language whose function is informative. What then is 
the status of this kind of order in Richards' system? 

The answer is that it is the kind of knowledge that we get through 
personal experience which we cannot yet make explicit and control, 
as we can scientific knowledge. This is where Richards' other notion, 
that of theories as speculative instruments, comes In. Theories are 
valuable, not in just being inteUectually apprehended, but in so far as 
they lead us to experience personally the 'Tacts of mind” from which 
they come. Richards is clearly applying to the realm of intellect the 
way of tlu'nb'ng he applied to art. He uses the same phrase, "experi- 
mental submission”, with regard to both. And clearly Coleridge's 
emphasis upon being aware of what one is doing at the moment one 
is doing it, is relevant here in a way it does not seem to be relevant in 
connection with poetry. Richards constantly shifts from one to the 
other, from poetry to learning by study or the reverse, through 
absent-mindedness, or, wishing to make important assertions, 
through mistaking hb abstractions for “facts of mind”. 

An important reason for Richards* assimilation of the experience of 
reading poetry to that of study was his emphasis upon the activity of 
the mind in both. In the former, we have noted how much weight 
Richards l^d upon the reader being active whilst reading poetry. 
For instance, towards the end of the long passage describing the 
activity of the Imagination, with whkh we started this discussion (see 
pp. 70-71 above), Richards wrote about how, in finding “cross- 
connexion after cross-connexion”, the reader “seems ... to be 
discovering cot only Shakespeare's ineaning, but something which he 
... is himself making (so that] as Coleridge says, fhe becomes) a poet 
. . . — an ««ive creaifve being” (my italics). And in his next book, 
Richards provided an addiUotud reason for the absence of syntax in 
the best poetry: “In all interpretatton we are filling in connections, 
and for poetry, of course, our freedom to fill in~the absence of 

so 
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explicitly stated intennediate steps — ^is a main source of its powers”*. 

Similarly, because of his belirf that perception was a constructive 
process, Richards could describe knowing as a kind of “doing”. Now 
“doing” implies purpose, and purpose, for Richards, always meant 
emotion. The “facts of mind", which consideration of theories should 
lead us to experience, should as true facts of mind be unitary, the 
feeling and sensation not abstracted from one another. These theories 
were the more important, the more the issues with which they dealt 
concern the whole of us. Richards tried a definition of freedom as 
“action according to its own laws”. Distinguishing these laws in order 
of complexity, he held that “a man would be free ... if his acts were 
determined bylaws of appropriate complexity” (62). This is going to 
lead Richards in his last book to say that in so far as a man is doing 
this — “the whole soul of man in activity”, the personality fused with 
the experience — he is acting according to his “nature”, and the 
greater the extent to which he does this, the more he is “realising" his 
nature, achieving, as a result of (he silent reorganisation (hat follows 
learning, a more complex order. 

In his last book we shall also find Richards returning to Coleridge's 
“postulate", according to which, in the attempt to “know” ourselves, 
we “make” ourselves. There, in interpreting Plato’s theory of know- 
ledge, he distinguishes what he calls “degrees of knowledge” by 
means of the metaphor of distance between the known and what is 
known. This metaphor appears to be another way of referring to 
degree of abstraction, that is to say, of separation between the word 
and what it refers to, between thought and feeling, between the 
personality and the experience it is having. When “this metaphorical 
distance . . . cIose[s] down to notluog ... the mind then knows its own 
activity — knowing becomes being”, and when “most things most 
come together to determine our action ... we most truly do. It is 
then that we most truly are and know, and accordingly then 
‘Nature’ is ‘true being*. Whatever man does in the course of this self- 
realisation he does naturally — i.e., he is moving towards his nature.” 
We may add that he described *rcafec’ as having two senses — “ ‘to 
see clearly’ and ‘to become actually’ ” — and commented “This is one 
of the innumerable suggestions in language that being and knowing 
are somehow one”*. 


•i/.r,g.p.. 178-179. 
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8. GOLDEN PAST, PLATINUM FUTURE; 

ONLY THE PRESENT IS LEAD 

In the last chapter of Coleridge on Imagination, Richards returns to 
the theme of Scienee and Poetry by considering once again the 
condition of our society today. He proposes the rhetorical question — 
whether Colendgc’s " ‘philosophic* approach to cnticism” and con- 
sequent insights can help us today — and of course discovers that the 
answer is ‘Yes’, His position is similar to what it was before, except 
for a greater tendency, when he makes a positive statement, to safe- 
guard himself by adding, as a qualification, its contradictory. He thus 
follows the example he attributed to Coleridge, only writing in prose, 
not poetry. But since much more emphasis is laid upon the positive 
statements than upon their contradictories, I will ignore the latter, 
save for an occasional footnote, concentrating rather upon the effect 
that Richards' writing makes. 

During the past four centuries, Richards argues, there has been an 
increasing loss of “order". This is due to a hreaJc-up m the ‘‘homo- 
geneity of the intellectual tradition’’, characterised by 
the erowth of Saence and History, our changins attitudes to Authority is all 
itsforms.to theBible, loTradnimfasabody of truth to be reeened because 
of ns soineeh to custom fto be accepted heama established), to parental 
opinion (230) 

This process, which Richards regards as due to the “inevitable 
growth of human awareness’’, is reflected in 

the Widespread increase In the aptitude of the average sund for self-dissolving 
introspection, the general heightened awareness of goings on of our own 
minds, merely as goings on, not as transitions from one well-known and 
linguistically recognised moral or intellectual condition to another (230-221), 
which found expression particabcly m prose, such as Joyce’s Ulysses 
or the novels of Virginia Woolf.' 

The task of ’‘teconaticutiag a less relaxed, a less adventitious order 
for the mind" Richards lays at the door of “contemporary poetry”*, 

‘Richards IS surpnsin^y unfair 10 Jorce, as the breeketingofliim Wgeiher with 
VirgiDiaWoolFsuggesla. To refer to 'The coirgiositioa of whole bmlcs with meanings 
of a structure which in poetry is found onjjr in phrases or single lines ..." in con- 
sieciion with the many-situctured Ulysses auggesta veiy itioch a judgment la tema of 
theories ahslracted from other aouroet and ^plied automati^ly to another work 
without comidenng Us special purpose. 

*A different attitude lo poetry is sbown by Richards in his previous chapter. 
There he describes poems as "muw myths'* fa oociraat to "the greater mythologies", 
v/ 2 ., religious and political creeds. Itw larmer can help us with the latter, for "an 
account of the {psychological] ortgns and hioction of myths is more conveniently 
tested in lesser examples" (Hb). 
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arguing, very much in the style of the Principles and Science and 
Poetry, that “there can be no question of a return to any mythologic 
structures prevailing before the seventeenth century” (225). Richards, 
now fortified by his new view of science also being a myth, repeals 
some of the arguments of his earlier books: 

whiie any part of the world-picture is regarded as not of mythopoeic origin, 
poetry — earlier recognised as mythopoeic— could not but be given a second 
place. . . . [But] If we grant all is myth, poetry, as the myth-making which 
most brings ‘the whole soul of nan into activity', and as working with words, 
‘parts and germinations of the plant’ and, through them, in ‘the medium by 
which spirits communicate with one another*, becomes the necessary channel 
for the reconstitution of order (228)'. 

The new poetry of Yeats, Eliot, Auden, and Empsou, upon which 
Richards pinned his hopes, will not however be very effective unless 
we are able to read it properly. But this capacity is itself “disordered” 
by the same “great diversity in our current intellectual tradition”, that 
causes the general loss of order, as well as additional factors such as 
the decline in the use of “rigorous (ransiation exercises in the schools” 
and the Urge amount of “shoddy reading material in our daily intake 
of printed matter" (193). The effects of all this are not apparently 
limited to the average man. "Twentieth century criticism", Richards 
writes, “has been marked ... by the betrayal of general inability to 
read anything with safety on the part of most of those who have 
anything to say" (195), and he takes as his text a specimen of criticism 
from the Criterion, whose misreadings he subjects to detailed analysis. 
Commenting on our reading skill in the past, Richards writes: 

Intellectual tradition tells us. among other things, how literally to read a 
passage. It guides us in our metaphorical, allegorical, symbolical modes of 
interpretation. The hierarchy of modes is elaborate and variable; and to 
read aright we need to shift with an at present indescribable adroitness and 
celerity from one mode to another. Our sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
literature, supported by practice in listening to sermota and by conventions 
in speech and letter-writing whidi nude 'direct' statement rare to a point 
which seems to us unnatural, gave an extraordinary training in this skill. 
But it was skill merely; it was not followed up by theory (193-194). 

As our skill has since diminished, it is to theory that Richards now 
appeals for salvation. "Our remedy”, he writes, “is the dangerous one 
of analysis” — “dangerous” because of abstractionism, because of the 
temptation to “take the divisions we make as established Insur- 
mountably in the order of things”. 

‘THOsenwoew later lUeJianlj argues that "the mind has Devrr been in order", 
that previous ages in thh respect were in Eset the same as outs. In dobg this, he 
contradicts the tenor of the argument he developed over the previous 33 pages. 
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When he comes to illustrate his remedy, however, it does not seem 
to amount to much more than a reasseveration of this danger. The 
atotude to beauty that Richards stressed in his first three books and 
in Praclical Crfficwm— that beauty has many forms of which different 
aesthetic doctrines are the cosscqueaces but that there is rvo possibility 
of reducing them all to one, eac^ m terms of the effects on the true 
interpreter — this same attitude is now revealed in his treatment of 
different poetic structures. These structures are unique expressions 
of the “self-organisations of the minds that were uttering themselves 
in poetic compositioa". Failure to appreciate them is due to one-sided 
allegiance to aesthetic theory, as well as a limited “altitude to 
language, to [the] different ways in which words are used, and in 
which they are assumed to work*’ (197). Since these theories and 
attitudes differ fundamentally in different critics— Richards instances 
T. S. Eliot and F. L Lucas — there is a communication gap between 
them far greater than any (hat existed between critics in the past. 

InpariKular, Richards takes up the problem, of the relation between 
the "prose sense" of a poem and tts total meaning, taking Housman’s 
lecture, The Name and Nature of Poetry, as his stalking-horse. 
Richards holds that, geoeraUy speaking, you cannot separate the 
“prose sense” from the rest of the poem and say that the effect of the 
poem depends upon it. On the other band, you must not say, as 
Kousenan, or indeed as Richards himself had done, that the neaning 
of the words is someumes of no importance. U always has an effect, 
though the nature of this differs from poem to poem: the effects are 
due to subtle interactions between the meaning of the different words, 
the mode of the Imagination obviously being implied. In this con* 
nection, Richards emphasises again that in the "best” poems it is 
not the message, or the product, that matters, so much as the process. 

We may sum up Richards’ view about improving the ordering of 
our reading, so that we may beuefit by modem poets’ reconstitution 
of our lost order, in a sentence. It consists in making the reader aware 
that poetry is an ordering and that this ordering is more or less unique 
to every poem. This summary suffideotly expresses the rather empty 
though involved impression that the last chapter of Coleridge on 
Imagination makes on one. I have not done it entire justice because I 
have omitted the actual examples— one poem hy Blake, and some 
stray lines by others— that Richards uses with some effect. But there 
is not much cxempli&catioB, and the main impression left on the 
reader is that these ate examples of not much more than the fact of 
organic interrelatedness and the consequent dangers of analysis, of 
attempting to separate thc“wftaf' from the ”Aow*‘, the "wuW’ from 
the “ends", or the “way' from the “uhlther". 

So much for what poetry, and our better reading of it, can do for 
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US. Only once more, in his chapters on metaphor in The Philosophy of 
Rhetoric, shall we find Richards returning to this theme. Otherwise 
it will be “Good Sense” in Richards’s extended version of this, our 
“growing order in response to the Universe", that will provide our 
salvation. Language will take over from poetry. 

Our world and our life have grown and taken what order they have for us 
through separated meanings which we can only hold together or keep apart 
through words (230). 

Though we have lost the Golden Age, there is the platinum Dawn that 
Science promises: 

With Coleridge we step across the threshold of a general theoretical study 
of language capable of opening to us new powers over our minds comparable 
to those which syslemauc physical inquiries arc giving us over our environ- 
ment. The step across was of the same type as that which took Galileo into 
the modem world. It requires the shi^ from a preoccupation with the What 
and Why to the How of language (232). 
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LANGUAGE AND THE SOUL 


W ITH the task envisaged at the close of Coleridge on Imagina- 
tion, Richards* last three books,* The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 
Interpretation in Teaching, and Hob> to Read a Page, were concerned. 
It js easy to read them as being concerned merely with problems of 
grammar and literary theory; with, for instance, developing a more 
fundamental conception of metaphor, or with the educational task 
of improving reading ability by cMtctscs in interpretation and 
definition, or with attacking certain current notions, such as the 
Usage theory oc the various prescriptions of Grammarians. This is 
indeed their main matter, but the style in which they ate wnltcn, the 
Images used, and a number of allusive comments, eyc-catching like 
glints in quartzite paving-stone once we think of loobng. suggest the 
aspiration that bears them Our wrestle with Coleridge on Imagination 
has extracted from it that this is not mere rhetorical euphoria, but a 
theory of value, personality, and learning, according to which what 
Richards does, the way he doea it, and the very great value be puts 
on It, are all interrelated. What we get now is a return to the aims of 
The Meaning of Meaning, but regarded as much more weighty now 
that the development of the whole personality is seen to be involved. 


I. “THE PHItOSOPIly OF RHETORIC”: 

INTERAHIMATION AND METAPHOR 
Much of what The Philosophy of Rhetoric (19361 covers is repeated in 
the much longer Interpretation in reoefting, and we shall deal with 
some of this in discussing the laltcc book. Tfie fftifosopfty of Rhetoric 
by its form, unusually for Richards free ttom interpolations and 

*It is not worth descnbmg in <(etul Ratie At Teechnf: East and iVeSt 09iS), 
which Richards wrote between Cotrrb^e an Imoflnalma and 7>e Philosophy of 
Rhetoric. It suggests that 'Basic Engleh should be Used by the Chinese many attempt 
to ucdmtatul WesKm thought.uncethew own language (vide Afencius cui the hfind) 
has such entirely dilTerent presuppositions. The advantage of translation exercises 
with Basie for students in the West is to oouDteract the declme in our skills referred 
to in Cokiidpe on Jmgination 'What Rjdiatds wnles about the deficieucies of 
Western education and the vutues o( Basic is dealt with again and m more detad in 
hierpreialhn In Teaching. 
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demonstrative exercises, owing to the occasion of its writing,* does 
however bring out with particular clarity what Richards’ outlook is 
like. In describing once agairthis Context theory of meaning, Richards 
reverts to an associationist explanation. But he plaeates Coleridge by 
using organic images rather frequently and attacking Locke. 

As opposed to a view which explains our apprehension of universals 
in terms of the induction of what is common to a set of particulars, 
Richards accounts for particulars by the rchning down of universals, 
believing after Pavlov that stimuli are initially generalised, so that 
only by the accumulation of negative instances do we come to dis- 
criminate more and more particulars. Richards does not deny that 
general ideas may be arrived at by a process of synthesis, he is only 
concerned with saying that there is in effect no such thing as a 
particular. He expresses this by denying we ever have sensations, 
there arc only perceptions. In other words, we always classify. Or, 
put in another way, “all thinking from the lowest to the highest ... Is 
sorting" (30). Richards is attacking bricks-and-mortar models, 
whether of our perception of the outside world as being built out of 
basic units of sensational complexes or of our understanding of 
complex meaning as being determined by the meanings of individual 
words, assumed to be fixed and definite. From "the primordial 
generality and abstractness of meaning" more particular meanings 
develop by a process of individuation. 

The theorem holds that we tvg/n with the genmt abstract anything, split 
It, as the world nukes us, into sorts and then arrh-e at conerrie pinicuUn by 
(he overlapping or common membership these sorts (31). 

Richards (hen gives an example which shows that there is no change 
in his explanation from the one with which we are familiar in The 
.Sfeaning of Meaning. 

This bit of paper here now in my hand is a conaete particular lo us so far 
as w« think of it as paperish, hercish, nowi^ and in my hand; it is the more 
concrete as we take it as of more sorts, and the more specific as the sorts are 
lurrowcr and more exclusive (31). 

But though formally there is no change, the emphasis is different 
It is on generality. Abstraction is harmful only in so far as we may 
be unaware of its universality. It is inevitable In our use of language. 

. . . when wa mean the simplesl-secmlng eoncrete obiect, lu concreteness 
comes to It from the wny in which wc are bringing ii simultaneously into a 
number of torts. The sorts grow together in it to form lhai meaning. Theory 
here, as so often, can merely exploit the etymological hint given In the wwd 
‘cenerctc’ (35-36). 

Wssy fVvsst 

Humamtiei”, that Ksiiardv fare at Bryn Mswr CoRcfs in Amencs. 
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Such dc-concrelising opcrelions make words much more senshWe, 
more easily rcrnieable, as Lecture 111, **1116 Inleranimalion of 
Words”, tries to show. Words vary in meatung according to their 
contests, Vrliether in Richards' lechiucal or in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Richards tnciudes in this the whole background of our 
language as we have learned it, taking the case of “expressive 
morphemes” like ‘n-’. in words like ‘flash', ‘Bicker', ‘flare’ and 
‘flame’, and suggesting that thdr expressiveness is not doe to any 
quality of the sound itself but rather to the association the other 
words, starting with ‘fl-’. may unconsciously provide whenever we use 
any one of them. Indeed, he goes on to suggest that this association 
may result in the use of the morpheme in the coinage of new words, 
so that the expressiveness of the morpheme is due to its use rather 
than the use occasioned by the expressiseness.> From this Richard 
advances to (he notion that there may be other interdependencies 
between the words we are using and others we are not but have “in 
the background of the mind”, pointing out the relevance of this to 
translating and to the eifect of words in poetry. The whole of a 
language by his reckoning may be an associative system, and 
as the movement of my hand use* nearly the whole skeletal system of 
muscles and is supported by them, so a phrsM may take its powers from an 
icomease system of supporting uses of other words in other cooleets (d5). 

A word then in its meaning Is subject to a great variety of influences, 
and though it may be that the actual stabilities of the contexts which 
operate “hide from us this uoiversal relativity or, better, inter* 
dependence of meanings” (10). Richards generally writes as if it were 
Instablliiy that was the norm, so that we have to train our powers 
of microscopic observing. 

This emphasis of Richards’ on the way words are influenced by 
their settings is no doubt influenced by Gestalt psychology. Thus he 
describes a word as “always a cooperative member of an organism” 
(69), and refers to the evidence from perception for the dependence 
of colour or sire on its setting. Also he uses similar images to those of 
the Gestalt psychologists. We have already mentioned the bricks-and* 
mortar one; more common is that of a mosaic. Yet Richards’ view is 
rather different from the Gestalt one, largely because it is association* 
ist. Thus what be means when he adopts the Gestalt psychologists* 
saying that there is no such iWng as sensation is very different from 
what Kohler or Koffka meant. Further, there is in the Gestalt Theory 
more emphasis on slabiliiy. The sa^ng that the whole is more than 
the sum of its parts means in effect ffiat many alterations in the parts 

> Rkbarls provides no evidence for tius, though I should have thought the 
plausibility of his idea could be leUnctr easily dclerauned. 
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make no difference to the whole; the structure withstands it. Richards’ 
model on the other hand is that of a jelly in which the movement of 
any part sends a shiver through the whole.* . . in most ordinary 
discourse the individual words . . . cooperate with the other words 
to carry jointly a total meaning for the whole sentence. Change the 
sentence and they are no longer doing the same work. And in many 
sentences it is very difficult to decide just what they are doing, because 
other sentences in which they are doing just the same are not easily 
to be found”.* Richards lays little stress on structure,* much more 
on relativity, interdependence, and possibility. Evidently this is a 
consequence of the emphasis on generality: it is an aspect of Richards’ 
de-concretisation. If “concrete particulars" are the consequences of 
sorting operations, then they may vary as we decide to do the sorting 
one way or another. “And thereby we re-discover that the world — 
so far from being a solid matter of fact — is rather a fabric of con- 
ventions, which for obscure reasons it has suited us in the past to 
manufacture and support” (41-42). There are also interesting refer- 
ences to Berkeley. In commeoting on his proposal to treat meanings 
in a way that “has its analogues with Mr. Whitehead's treatment of 
things", Richards remarks that “no ore to whom Berkeley has 
mattered will be very confident as to which is which” (1 2), and quotes 
Yeats’ lines 

God appointed Berkeley who proved all things a dream, 

That preposterous pragmatical pig of a world, its 
farrow so solid seem. 

Must vanish on the instant did the mmd but change its 
theme. 

Richards’ outlook is also manifested in connection with literary 
theory. Thus, a true Colcridgean, he opposed the fashionable 
emphasis on the use of concrete, individual images in writing. Quoting, 
without benefit of interpretation, Mulme — “The great aim is accurate, 
precise and definite description” and “(the language of poetry] is a 
visual concrete one. It always endeavours to arrest you, and make you 
continuously see a physical thing, to prevent you gliding through an 
abstract process” — Richards asserts, on the contrary, that “the 
language of the greatest poetry Is frequently abstract in the extreme”, 

» For the Gestalt psychologists, this vrouM only be one of many possible types of 
field situation. 

' /. in T., 261. Cf. the similar point made about the uniqueness of dilTerent con- 
texts In The Meaning ef Meaning, (pp. 17-18 above). 

•Cf. Max Black’s refereiw to the •’intrusive and pervasive dissolution of 
Structure” characteristic of Rfchapds’ bter thought, fairly acknowledged by Richards 
as an •‘admirably discerning and penrttatiiQ phr^”. (A Sympo»um on Emotire 
Meaning, PMl. Xer^ 57, IMS). 
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ond attacks, as Coleridge did on toetaphj'sical ground*,* Ihe taking 
of seeing as a model for understanding.* Words "hase very much 
more important work to do” than to arouse sensadons, for '•language, 
Ntell used, 'nacompIftlOH and does what the intuitions of sensation by 
themselves cannot do. Words arc the meeting points at which regions 
of experience which can never combine in sensation or intuition, 
come together. Tbey are the occasion and the means of that growth 
which is the mind's endless endeavour to order itseir’ 03J). So, as 
opposed to “The patient toil of scores of teachers [which] is going on 
every day, in courses about the appreciatvoft of poetry, into the effort 
to make children (and adults) visualise where visualisation is a mere 
distraction and of no service" (130), Richards will advance as an 
educational nim in the teaching of English the multiple dcRning of 
Ihe most ebsiraei words, because these arc the most generii/ and enter 
therefore info the grealesi number of activities. 

Indeed this aversion to the concrete, ihe definite, and the clear>cut 
IS everywhere manifested by Richards. Wc have already referred to 
lus negative attitude to syntax, because it fixes and controls, reducing 
the number of alternative meanings possible, and wc have shown that 
this ottilude fs evident in his own practice. We have spoken of the 
high degree of ellipsis in his own writing, his 'something along these 
lines* way of saying things, which one suspects sometimes allows him 
to avoid coming to grips with the hard problems. Similarly, in 
Praeikal Cfitkism. his comments on Ihe more valuable poems are 
generally oblique. It is o* though, for ol/ his oitempu to increase its 
»nsitivity, language itself cannot do justice to the most valuable 
iUles of mind, something that becomes the more significant, the more 
knowledge in its turn comes to be identified with a iiaie o//w/m/(see 
page 91 above). What be say* about ambiguity is probably a 
recognition of this. Perhaps the fact that he has a lot to say and wants 
to say it quickly, his desire for large practical impact, means that he 
has to avoid the concrete and dehnile. The poetry of Coleridge which 
Richards quotes is likewise a good example of expressing complex 
general feelings and beliefs. Yet in The Rime o/ ifie Andenf Mariner, 
Coleridge has himself shownhow the concrete and definite can be used 
to express such complexiues. I can think of few concrete images that 
Richards uses. One example which comes from Principles o/LUerary 
Criticism — "The wheeling of the pigeons in Trafalgar Square may 

'In Cohriilge on Imaglnalon, Tliclu(4s refer* to Colendge'l attack on the 
“despotism of Ihc eye” under whidi “we are restlcn because invisible itunei are POt 
the objecis of vision". 

'Richards m tact accuses I lulme erf eonfunoa Ihe literal and metaphoncal lenses 
of 'see', and ic is, amongst other things, to pievenl this kind of Imguogeoeuc error 
that 'see' Is multiply defined in /foir to ReorfoAve, pages 1S0>I8S. 
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seem to have no relation to the colour of the water in the basins, 
or to the tones of a speaker’s voice or to the drift of his remarks” — 
has, I think an invented quality and could certainly be further 
individualised. To deny that exact statement is the be-all and end-aU 
of poetic aspiration does not mean that no images should be used. 
The only exception I can think of to this general characterisation of 
Richards lies in his car and memory for quotation. His epigraphs 
make excellent and unusual reading. Of course, it might be said 
this fits in with his literary approach. His role is that of the middle- 
man, advertising ‘Poetry is Good for You’, provided, no simple 
matter, it is taken the right way. Yet the generality of his level of 
reference, on the intellectual side as well, suggests that we have 
to do here with a personality characteristic and that his anti- 
concrete attitude does not therefore just follow from the argument he 
advances. 

Another area which shows Richards’ attack on the concrete is that 
of metaphor. Since Richards’ views about metaphor form an import- 
ant part of his theory and provide opportunity for illustrating a 
number of features of his thought, we will go into this in some detail. 
Richards starts off by criticising eighteenth-century theories on 
metaphor, described as “the tradUlonal approach”, particularly as 
presented by Lord Karnes. The theories are criticised largely for 
limiting the scope of metaphor, but also in one way or another for 
linutiog its freedom by logical or what might be called representa- 
tional criteria. Indeed what we have said about Richards’ opposition 
to Hulme arose out of a similar difference of opinion about the scope 
of metaphor, and in Interpretation in Teaching certain specimens of 
modern teaching with regard to mixing metaphors or overdoing them 
are also attacked. That metaphor should not be limited by considera- 
tions of logic or representation, or be confined simply to decoration 
or the fulfilling of emotive purposes, or be conceived simply in terms 
of resemblance between, to adopt Richards’ technical terms, the 
vehicle and the tenor (the image and what is being imaged),' follows 
for Richards from the fact that metaphor is “the omni-present prin- 
ciple of language" (92, my italics). This is because it is involved in all 
thinking."Thoughtisr3dicanymctaphoric...sincBmeaningODly arises 
through the causa! contexts by which a sign stands for . . . an instance 
of a sort. To think of anytWng is to take it or of a sort ... and that 
•as’ brings in ... the analogy, the paralleL the metaphoric grapple 

iRkhatdi would not like this way of putting it because he isboslfle, from The 
Meaning cf Meaning on. to theories which deecnbe understanding In terms of 
images, mainly 1 think because of ho bebef in the necessary primacy of the general 
over the concrete, and his belief that thought was not confined to what could be 
etweeived by the sense*. 
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or ground or grasp or draw by wbicb alone the mind takes hold.”* 
In thus stretching his use of the word ‘metaphor’, one would have 
thought Richards was ncglcctrng his own counsel always to pay 
attention to the purpose for which a distinction was made. Indeed 
he has later to return to the usual use of the word, explaining in a 
footnote, "to give the fully extended sense to the term ‘metaphor’ on 
all occasions would be inconvenient. For other purposes we do need 
to distinguish metaphor from what is not metaphor — without how* 
ever forgetting the likeness of all modes of thinking, to stress which 
1 have been stretching the term here. Only when metaphor (in 
nanowtr senses) is seen as a special type of the mode of operation of 
all languages (and all signs) does a study of it become really fruitful”.* 
This claim we shall exanune in more detail later, but certainly one 
reason for his extension in the meaning of ‘metaphor’ is to make it in 
Its narrower meaning appear much more important. What 1 want to 
do before this is to focus attention on the other things Richards 
says about metaphor, whKh serve to emphasise its multifariousness. 

First, Richards identihes metaphor with projection. “The processes 
of metaphor In language, the exchanges between the meanings of 
words which we study in txphcii verbal metaphors, are superimposed 
upon & perceived world which is itself t product of earlier or un- 
witting metaphor" (108«IW). for “our world is a projected world, 
shot through with characters lent it from our own life” (108). 

Secondly, Richards takes up the case of soolled dead metaphors. 
For him. they are not dead but sleeping and can always be woken into 
life; indeed he implies they may be working inde]^ndently of the 
writet’sawareness.Thisbcliefof Ridiardsfollowsfrom his point about 
all thinking and therefore all language being metaphorical, and in the 
sentence we quoted from him a page back, zeferring to . • the 
parallel, the metaphoric grapple or ground or gasp or draw by which 
alone the mind takes hold*', he was purposely using words designed 
to bring this out, pointing out however that if he had talked in terms of 
’cogniuon’, ‘altention', ’apprehension*, and ’inlelleclion’ instead, this 
would still have been true. Richards does in fact occasionally justify 
an interpretation of a word in terms ofils etymology; we have already 
come across two examples of this', “Historians of language”, he 
writes elsewhere. 

«/ 

• / ii r, 50. 

■The worth 'rtaliie', and ‘concreic* on ream 91 and 97 above Cf. al>o bit 
remark, reremns to other of *1he imrainenble tuggettioftt In bnfuate (hat anno 
and XNowTsO are tomehow one", abrwA "the eiymoloty t# Voneeroon'— lhal 
beetofrneuphort by wtuJi *v desoibe the tormiUon in us of an totA . . 
to F^aJa Ptxfe, 17V) Two Other emamrlea are 'diioem’ ant Teietf«", fibW, 9't) 
AJiO •loierrrel' t/sreo^ro/lew J» TmrMv. 
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have long taught that we can find no word or description for any of the 
InteUecnjal operations which, if its bistoiy Is known, is not seen to have been 
taken, by metaphor, from a description of some physical happening. Only 
Jeremy Dentham, as successor to Bacon and Hobbes, insisted— with his 
technique of archetypation and phraseoplerosis— upon one inference that 
might be drawn; namely, that the mind and all its domgs are firtions. 
He left it to Coleridge, F. H. Bradley and Vaihinger to pomt to the further 
inference; namely, that matter and its adventures, and all the derivath-c 
objects of contemplation, are fictions, too, of varied rank because of varied 
service (91). 

Thirdly, Richards means by metaphor the models we use in thinking 
about things. His own organic psychological model is an obvious 
example, just as are the mechanical models of the mind's working he 
was attacking, or mechanical models of the world, such as are 
attributed to classical physics. He wntes; 

Jn philosophy, above all, we can take no step safely wilhoot an unrelaxing 
awareness of the metaphors we. and our audience, may be employing; . . . 
And iWs is the more true, the more sevwe and abstract the philosophy is. As 
it grows more abstract we think increasmgly by means of metaphon that we 
profess not to be relying on. The metaphors we are avoiding steer our thought 
os much as those we accept . . . And in philosophy ... I would hold with 
Bradley that our pretence to do without metaphor is never more than a bfulT 
waiting to be called (92). 

Finally, Richards also describes as evidence for metaphor being 
“the omnipresent principle of language.'* (i), the mere fact that all 
ouf words in '‘ordinary fluid discourse” arc conslaatJy shiJiing Iheir 
senses, that is, mean different things at different times, and, (ii), “to 
cover all cases where . . . we compound diQerent uses of the word into 
one” (1 16), that is to say, where wc mean different things at the same 
time. 

This eongericsof cases, not all consistent w ith one another, to which 
Richards wishes to apply theconcept of metaphor, isa further example 
of the process we noted in the Princ^Ies and illustrated with regard 
to the variety of arguments for not treating poetry as giving informa- 
tion (see pages 49-59). It illustrates the mode of reasoning that the 
Imagination in Richards’ concqition of it favours. The holding of a 
particular opinion, in this case that metaphor is much more widely 
used in language than literary theorists realise, acts as a sort of 
associative magnet to other views having some similarity to this. 
Consequently the theory often seems to be overdetermined in the 
sense that a number of reasons arc advanced for it which are not 
necessarily connected and may indeed be inconsistent with one 
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another. In this sense, Rkhatds is \cry tike Freud,* who bafllcs the 
reader by his fecundity «fi tWokit^ up ever-new explanations of 
clinical phenomena he has already explained in a particular way. 

What use docs Richards make of his more exalted conception of 
metaphor? One thing he does is greatly to subtilise the reading of 
metaphor. He points out that a metaphor may work, not by any 
resemblance between vehicle and tenor that may l« concretely 
representable, so much as by a common attitude or feeling with 
regard to both; that sometimes it may be the contrast, rather than the 
simiiaiity, which contributes most to the effect; that the relative 
emphasis that should be paid on different occasions to tenor and 
vehicle, could be imagined as on a scale. "At one end the tenor is in 
the forefront and the vehicle in the background; at the other the 
vehicle is in front and the tenor behind. In the middle case, tenor and 
vehicle are equally prominent, neither is subordinated to the other. 
This mid-case is oRen described a$ ‘a fusion’, or ’identification’, 
between them, with an implication, as a role, that this is a specially 
desirable state of affairs, above all »n poetry.”* 

In particular, Richards wants to distinguish betweerv the relation of 
vehicle to tenor on the one hand, and the relation of these two 
combined to iheir total meaning, or effect on the reader, on the other. 
He bebeves that we can mean by ‘metaphor,’ however we conceive it. 
either the vehicle, i e. the image, or the combination of tenor and 
vehicle. Presumably one would be talking about the latter whenever 
one compared the effect of a metaphorical with a non-meuphoricol 
way of putting things. The teason why Richards is concerned with 
disUnguishmg these two particular senses is that he thinks much theor- 
ising about metaphor is mistakeo. through these senses being confused. 
He argues this about Hulme, interpreting Hulme’s remarks (see page 
99) about the necessity for accuracy and precision, as the ’’truism” that 
“the metaphor (the whole thing, tenor and vehicle together) should 
mean what it should.” The demand for any ’’supposedly needful acc- 
uracy between vehicle and tenor” (l32) is quite another thing, and owes 
whatplausibihty It has to an unconscious confusion of the two senses, 
an argument tlmt he elaborates at greater length in hterpretathn in 
Teaching. What is unusual in this case is that Richards does not 
content himself with multiple definition but actually invents some 

‘ RichaiiSs in tact coima m bis "tbeortm” about ambiguity with Freud's and 
claims that his “goes further, and rceanb all discourse—outstde this technicalities of 
science— as over-determioed, as having nuiltqilinty of meatung” (39). 

* lAlerpretatlon In Teortwi/, page 121. Richards rejects the ‘fusion* image as 
unnecessanf. but a lefetence to CohrUgt os fniagtaiion suggests that he regards 
this image os denying a view that be belief in, namely “that fancy and imagination 
were two distinct or widely different lacuiues*’. 
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technical terms. It is, I thittk, the only occasion in which he has 
attempted to deal with ambiguity In this way. 

But Richards’ concern with metaphor has more exalted purposes 
than just literary theory. The consequences of the confusion of its 
meanings, he argues, enter “into the ways we envisage all our most 
important problems” (134), particularly for example, “the question 
of belief”. In what sense, for instance, arc we to believe the Bible, or 
the Divine Comedy, whose description by Eliot as “one vast metaphor” 
Richards approvingly quotes? lUcbards* answer is that: 

There are at least four possible modes of interpretation to be considered 
. . . And the kinds of believing that wiU be appropriate will as a rule be 
different. We can extract the tenor and believe that as a statement; or extract 
the vtluclc; or, taking tenor and vehicle together, contemplate for acceptance 
or rejection some statement about their relations, or we can accept or refuse 
the direction which together they would give to our living (I34-I3S). 

It is evident that he is using “metaphor” here for the same purposes 
as he used “fictions" for in Principles of Literary Criticism, “pseudo- 
statements” in Science and Poetry, and “myths” in Coleridge on 
Imagination. Just as he made more important the myths of poetry, 
religion, and metaphysics by stating that ail apprehension is myth, so 
now he makes the metaphors of poetry, religion, and metaphysics 
vital issues, because all thinking and all language is said to be meta- 
phorical, both of which view he fortifies by references to Bradley’s 
belief in the unavoidability of fictions. In some ways his treatment of 
metaphor is, as far as his analyses of poetry are concerned, like his 
treatment of myth, except that in the case of the former he deals with 
smaller units. But otherwise his treatment of the ’prose sense’ in poems 
of different structure in Coleridge on Imagination is very much the 
paying of attention to the relations of vehicle and tenor and to their 
combined action. Certainly the aim is the same. 

A further example of that over-determination principle we referred 
to occurs when we find, as an additional reason for the importance 
of metaphor, the psycho-analylicat concept of transference regarded 
as yet another instance of it. Here indeed we get an explicit claim for 
Richards’ exercises to assist In psychotherapy, 

A ‘command of metaphor’ . . . can go deeper still into the control of the 
world that v.e make for ourselves to live in. The psycho-analysU have shown 
us with their discussions of ’transfereiKe’— another name for metaphor— how 
constantly modes of regarding, of loving, of acting, that have developed with 
one set of things or people, are shifled to another. They base shown us chiefly 
the pathology of these tnmsfcrcnces, cases where the vehicle— the boirowed 
attitude, the parental llTation, say—tfrannkn over the new situation, the 
tenor, and behasiour is inappropriate. The victim is unable to see the new 
person esrept in terms of the old pasuon and iu accidents. He reads the 
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situation only in tenm of the figure, the archetypal image, the vehicle. But in 
healthy growih, tenor and vehicle— the new human relationship and the 
family constellation— co-opcrate freely, and the resultant behaviour den\es 
m due measure from both. Thus in happy living the same patterns arc 
exemplified and the same risks oferror arc avoided as in tactful and discerning 
reading. 

The general form oftheinterpretatneprocess is Ihesame, with a small-scale 
instance— the fight understanding of a figure of speech— or with a largtf 
scale instance— the conduct of a friendship (135-13^. 

“But,” lie adds, “the literary imtaocc is easier to discuss and more 
accessible to investigation, ” therefore 
it seems modest and reasonable lo hope that a patient persistence with the 
problems of Rhetoric may, while exposing the causes and modes of the 
misinierpretatian of words, also throw light upon and suggest a remedial 
disdpline for deeper and more grievous disorders; that, as the small and local 
errors in our everyday mtsundersiandings with language are models in 
nuniatore of the greatest errors which disturb the development of our person- 
aiilies, then study may also show us more about how these hTge-scsle 
disasters may be avoided <t3fi-IJT) 

For all (he careful modesty of expressioo shown here, it does serin 
(0 indicate once again the simplicity of the model Richards is workiog 
with, (hat h, (he tehfeie (hat is carrying him around. The modef is 
one of degree of organisation. The different bnds of organisation, 
equal as regards complexity, are not distinguished. What is organised 
is not treated as so relevant Therefore transfer, as we saw when 
considering Prlnelpler of Literary Crlilclsm, has unlimited scope, and 
Man can be saved by the right kind of education, one which by the 
economical means of symbols will make Man’s structure correspond 
lo that of the Universe. Fittingly, Richards closes his book with a 
quotation from the Timaeusx 

Harmony, having her courses kin unto the revolutions in our Soul, hath 
been given by the Muses to be a helper to the man who, with understanding. 

shall use theit art, not for the getting of unreasonable pleasure whidi H 

commonly esteemed the use ot Music — but for the ordering of the circuit 
ai our Soul which hath fallen out of Harmony, and the bringing thereof 
into concord with itself . . . Now unto the Divine Part in us the motions that 
arc kin are the Thoughts and Circuits of the All. These roust every nan follow, 
that he may regulate (he Revofatfons ia his Head which were disturbed when 
the Soul was bom in the Flesh and by thoroughly learning the Harmonies and 
Circuits of the All may make that which understandeth like Unto that which 
is understood, even as it was In the beginning; and, having made It Lke, may 
attain unto the perfection of that Best Ltfe which is offered unto men by the 
Gods, for the present lime and foe the lime hereafter {137-138) 
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2. "interpretation in teaching”, or the trivium 

SHOULD NOT BE TRIVIAL 

To the problems of educatioo and the practices involved in it, 
Richards turns in his next book. Interpretation in Teaching (1938). 
This book, according to Richards, “came into being under the . . . 
stimulus of the General Education Board, as a Statement on the 
application of Theory of Interpretation to General Education”, The 
book was “written for teachers and concerns the layman only in the 
degree to which he recognises that ia the matter of the conduct of our 
native language we are all our own pupils”. It is a sort of Practical 
Criticism^ applied to prose, reporting the results of presenting a 
number of passages, which raised various theoretical issues about use 
of language, to groups of University students, extracts from whose 
answers are given by way of illusiratioo. Three areas are covered, 
those of Rhetoric, Grammar, and Logic, which Richards described 
as “the first three liberal Arts, the three ways to intelligence and a 
coramaod of the mind that met in the Trivium” (3). It is Good Sense, 
or Sanity, the mind's order, that we are after, something which, it will 
be remembered, Coleridge wished to achieve by the not so very 
different "principles of logic, grammar, psychology”. Richards’ target 
is the books used in teacUng logic, rhetoric, and grammar at a fairly 
elementary level. He appears to have made an informal survey of 
those books and to have found them in many ways wanting. Many of 
the exercises are concerned with passages taken from these books, and 
what Richards wants is that his subjects should see through the errors 
taught by his contemporaries. 

Partly, in the exercises. Richards is concerned with a problem 
wtdeh always held his interest, that of comprehension. 

I shall offer evidence. In plenty, that passages of ordinary everyday prose 
of DO unusual difficulty whatever, oee^ng tw3 special information or training 
or any experience which is not commonly assumed to be inevitable, were 
wildly and inexplicably misread, not by a few stray souls from India who may 
have been in the audience, but by so iiiany seemingly qualified persons that 
we can assume no one to be exempt from such aberrations (24). 

He appeals further to “every candid teacher . . . (who will know that] 
the majority of lus pupils at the end of aU their schooling understand 
remarkably little of what they hear or read” (v) and is therefore likely 
to accept his evidence from university students* failures. If we 

’ There is in fact a reference in pratileal Giltdsm (page 329) to “tome further 
experiments with the paraphrasing of lairty aunple figurative and aemi-aUegoncaJ 
passages”, which he hoped to report "m a future work”. 
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remember too his strictures against modern literary critics, mentioned 
towards the end of our consideration of Coierfrfje on fm3?fnat/on, 
it will be evident that the conunuiucation problem is for him a very 
big one. But Richards also cbims that his results reveal n very large 
amount of error in theory, and in judgment under the guidance of 
theory, in respect of each of the headings with which the book deals. 
With regard to this, Richards oscillates, I would say, rhetorically, 
between two standpoints. According to the one, for all our clumsiness 
and insensitivity in theorising, we have very considerable skills, which 
we shall still further improve if we can “translate more of our skill 
into discussable science'*; according to the other, our skills are in fact 
at a very low level owing to all the misconceptions we hold, which are 
themselves due to the faulty theories propagated by books used in 
leaching today. 

He brings forward once again arguments on the necessity for 
learning theory by practising it; it is indeed the aim of his book to 
show how this can be done by means of ctercises such as he presents. 
One might in fact call this book a c.'ise*book to accompany the brief 
theoretical survey that The Philosophy of Rhetoric earned out. 
Richards has many interesting things to say for teachers in it. Valu* 
able, for instance, is the chapter. “General Attitudes Preventing 
Approach", where he tackles (he probtem, with which most (eoebers 
must be familiar, of pupils avoiding coming to grips with the problems 
set, or, as he calls it-.-and this, as we have seen plays an important 
part in his theory of poetry and of knowledge— “the remoteness of 
thought from its subject matter". The best way of tackling this, he 
suggests, is to show examplea of it to tbe pupils themselves, and 
Richards then provides documented evidence of various "types of 
remoteness" such as private fantasy, “the hobby-horse rider”, “th® 
fence-sitter”, or “tbe dealer in homely ‘common-senw’ parallels”. 
Here, as elsewhere m the book, Richards exemplifies the practice be 
recommends, of publishing “case-histoiics” in educational journals, 
describing “plainly and candidly actual procedures followed by 
teachers in correcting or discussing the composition of their pupils, 
and detailing the explanations they venture to give of their correc- 
tions” (74), instead of all (he “repetitive discussions of principles” 
with which such journals “bulge” at present. With regard to some of 
his exercises Richards admits, what » always very much to be 
expected of his approach, that the problems presented were too 
difficult, at least for the lime allowed, and I think it a defect of his 
approach that he did pot ioteniew his subjects to find out further 
about their answers. He distinguished his approach from that of 
educational psychology by attacking the latter, suggesting that the 
labours of psychologists should be confined to research and that 
103 
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teachers would be much better ofT without it. For Richards, it meant 

the replacement of insight into the learning process by a rote 
acquaintance with the jargon of the subject and its typical formula- 
tions", thus providing “an excellent example of the disease of 
abstractionism with which [educational pracliccj is pcrenially 
afBicted" (1 1). I cannot help feeling Richards is inconsistent here, 
judging psychology by the abstractions of possibly bad text-books 
rather than by the experiences from which such abstractions come. 
In all h's psychologising about perception, thinking, and feeling in 
their genera! aspects, one feels the want of detailed, intensive experi- 
encing, in contTAst, for instance, to what he says about poetry. 

If we turn now to what Richards reports under each of his headings, 
we can deal rapidly with the first one, Rhetoric, for his concerns here, 
the different functions of language and, particularly, metaphor, 
involve theories we have already dealt with fully enough. The two 
passages he presented to his subjects were each taken from well-known 
books on English prose style and both criticised examples of meta- 
phorical writing in ways with which Richards himself disagreed. The 
kinds of misapprehension on his subjects’ pan that Richards dealt 
with can best be given in his words. Basically, there was the "assump- 
tion that metaphor is only suited to dim, vague, mysterious, in- 
explicable, intangible, and indefinite matters'' (59). 

If we add the notions that metaphor is not a wrious way of thinking, that 
metaphors are merely decorative, not slruciurJ, in thought, that they are 
fanciful and. unless uUd by Poets (and perhaps even then), fiimsy, frivolous, 
Irresponsible and unreliable; add in too the associations of the word ‘concrete’ 
(har^ solid, heavy, detailed, business-like, suitable for foundations, brute 
fact) and those of ‘abstract’ (thin or hot air, remote, empty, invisible. Intang- 
ible, not to be grasped, sublime, remote) tlus common assumption or pre- 
judice is not difficult to undenfand. That it is deplorable and disastrous, that 
it hinders its victims in acquiring control of an immense range of the most 
important uses of language and modes of thought, that it deprives them of 
powers which they badly need, will, I lake it, require lilUe showing ( 60 ). 

Here he evidently does not think existing skills are very great, but 
believes that by means of the correct theory of metaphor, if practised 
through judging the metaphors of othen and inventing parallel ones 
of one’s own, reading, writing, thinking and living may all grow 
better, showing a rcassociatfon of sensibility. 

3. GRAMMAR AS AUNT SALLY 

When we come to the next section, that on Grammar, we find 
Richards at his most destructive. Indeed, one might call Inierpretation 
in Teaching his most destructive work since The Meaning of Meaning, 
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foi not only has he, as with Pmtkal Critklsm, the protocol* of hi* 
subjects, with all their errors to ileal with, but he also faults many 
theorists of his osvn or past times. He docs not simply erhidse those 
he disagrees with, but presents them as exhibits, though handling 
them, when they are not anonymous and not dead, with courtesy, 
mitigating his criticism with praise of their worth. It is perhaps his 
emphasis on vigilance and awareness that is responsible for (his very 
critical impression one derives from turn. But it is striking how much 
he attacks both the past and the fashionable present, whether ia 
philosophy, in htcraiy theory, ot in linguistics, and how, with the 
exception of Ogden and perhaps, in his later work, SVhiiehcad. he 
seems without allies, as individual in (his sense as D. li. Lawrence, 
who also stressed so much unique emotion. Richards’ heroes are 
certain great figures of the past. Coleridge, of course, though even he 
was not free from Richards’ watchfulness, some of his writings being 
taken as exhibits for derailed efiiicism m ihe book dealing with him. 
Only figures so great and so dtslani as to be almost legendary — or 
should we say very ambiguous'*— are free from criticism. Such are 
Plato and Aristotle with whom, in hh final book, Richards ended la 
firm paitaership, and such of course his favouiitn of China. 

So when Richards comes to deal with grammar, remembering his 
awareness of (lux and hU hostility (o thedefiniie, wc are prepared for 
theknock-aboul (hat follows. ’‘'Ihe proposal I make in [this] section'** 
he writes, “is . . . that as a school subject we replace Grammar by a 
study of what Grammar is’’. This leads immediaiely to Richards’ 
third exercise, “a sort of animated cocoanui'Sby for our pupils’’, 
consisting of “an exhibition of some of the odd arbitrarinesses and 
mistakes of grammaciaas’* (175), whicb he took "from a mixed 
colkctioti of school books and Handbooks for Teachers”, explaining 
there was “no special significance in the choice [for] there is no lack 
of similar examples, similar models of criticism. My difficulty is to 
refrain from putting in a bookfuJ"* (177). 

Richards starts hke his and the whole section is studded with 
examples of things even the most distinguished grammarians have 
said which Richards attacks. The kinds of things they are accused of 
are neglecting contextual factors in their analysis of constructions, 
uncritical acceptance of usage as a norm, and regarding their classi- 
fications and distinctions as absolute rather than as related to 
particular purposes. These are specific issues, but by implication it is 
suggested that these grammarians are arbitrary, corfused, and super- 

> Richards considers this way of Inttoducuis a course on gmiiinar as “exceOeei 
pedagogy". "Formal descriptive grsnanar", he wnles, "generates s resentment 
against the grammarian. « tu^ 'is t^Omal in tiie sub;cct. I believe that this resenl- 
reent can be nade iise of . . tt7S> 
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ficial. For one thing, they approach the subject macroscopically, 
dealing with generalities — true on the average, but disturbing for 
every case of actual detailed interpretation, and misleading because 
the limits of the application of their statements ore not made clear. 
Their main fault is that they do not approach their subject philo- 
sophically, that is to say, that they do not “attend critically to its 
methods and assumptions” (vii). • * 

Let us consider the three charges brought against grammarians that 
we have just mentioned. ... 

(i) Richards’ first charge against the grammarians is one very familiar 
to Linguistic Philosophers today. He lakes examples of sentences 
where there has been dispute between grammarians as to their correct 
construction. In so far as a grammarian, as in I^chards examples, 
criticises a given construction on the grounds that it changes the 
meaning of the sentence, it is of course easy for Richards to oot 
that the meaning depends upon the use of 

given us by merely presenting the sentence in pnnt. It follows that 
there is no one correct construction of any sentence. 

or axioms. Another analogy might be drawn 

by logicians to derive aU mathetnatus from an initial set of pnnutive pro 
positions or operations (187). 

reahse that painm purpose grammatical classifications that 

rasults m their aho makes them think of their 
have been devised for anoiner. « « 

classificadons of multiple definition of grammar with 

the .to of .Wng how ..toy diffortot Pd-Posee it it catryito out. 

4 . 1 . onimDorUntpwat because many subjects are only unitary 

’ 1 ihink Richards ”*“^^^j^j^^onalised.SuchiiistJtutJonalisingoftearesults 

in the sense that they h^ ““j^^P„jpj,5e^,^liicjilia,p(,vverful supporters, 
in the application of nonm ^ apiwiqinate. It is nevenheless indicative of 

to other purposes to wl^n w/ b adopted only with regard to grammar 

ortope^pages 9-10. Basic BuUs of Reason). 
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theorists of lus own or past toes. hI 

he disagrees with, but w^ts them ». * sJmpIy criticise those 
them, when they are not annnvn. ”* ** «hibits, though handling 
mitigating his criticism with prSSTof courtesy, 

emphasis on vigilance and awareness Perhaps his 

critical impression one derives from him L* ™P°"5'hle for this very 
he attacks both the past and »»,a ?*?’. '* ®*cihng how much 

philosophy, in literarTtbeorv or .n ® Present, whether in 

exception of Ogden 7nd perhaps m h, 

seems without allies, as in’d.vldual .n S " "^“chead, he 
who also stressed so mud, rm V*'"* Lawrence. 

certain great figures of the past Coleridl^*"^?' heroes are 

was not free from R.chards^watcbr^n^ ' *’'0“Sh even he 

token as exhibits for detadLl “T® **'* writings being 

Only figures so great and $oT$tant"a7/^K*’°?*^ dealing with him. 

«y very ambiguous’-fre fr« ? 

Plato and Aristotle with whom m w i t criticism. Such are 
firm partnership, and such of m? «ded In 

So when Richards comes to 5eaTw«s'^“''®“"'" 
awareness of flux and his hos JlS toThe «“*“hering his 

t^he knock-about that follows we are prepared for 

he wites. -‘is . . . that as rsihoJl Sf"’ ^ “"!=® ^his] section”. 


he wites. -‘is . . . that as a «hwr^.h*^ ^ section”. 

study of what Grammar is” ^^’^ramztbyz 

third ttercise, “a sort of anlma/.H'!tl immediately to Richards’ 
consisting of ”an exhibition o" P“P'J*”. 

mistakes of grammarians” flTst «,!. arbitrarinesses and 

coUectionofschooI books andltoJ'^ ^® "from a mixed 

there was ”no special significance in ih ^ Teachers”, explaining 
of simUar examples. siS^o* " S ‘^'^® « 

refrain from putting in a bookful”' difficulty is to 

Richards starts like bi* % '«, **''h 

exampks of things even thrmo^wl'’®'* « s‘“dded with 
said which Richards attacks The irmH grammarians have 
are neglecting contextual facton K accused of 

uncritical acceptance of usage « a ®°alys«s of constructions, 
"cations and distinctions as absoVni^’ ® >'cgarding their classi- 

particular purposes. These arS,S“l""‘^" as related to 

suggested that these grammarians are implication it is 

„„a„ ^ 

descriptive giani^r^te t^T® grammar as “exceUent 
which is ee^nites a resentment 

mem can be made use of . . 1 t«I>eve that this rtsenl- 
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metarhor, compression and repealed lubsiilutions. may overlay U. And thal 
in part is »hy Basic with so few words is aWe lo render the essentials of atw 
English sentence-lhough frequently ndthcr its feelings nor its sensory 
charge (202). 

(iii) The last aspect or Etammit that Richards proposes for tie;'™''" 
study in the school is “the doctrine of usape . 
eiereise is a passage front Campbclfs 77, c WItopAp «/ 
tihere Campbell attacks Swift for believing that there were certain 
absolutes of grammar. 

••It is not the business of grammar,** the our 

seempreposterouslytoima&ne,togivclawiotbefas 

ipeeciu On the contrary, from its conf^ty to o™ Slwi) 
it deris-es all its authority and value. (-U. At* 

Sir^;mtc^s7ho"S»t reasons for our linguistic 

"“s?meeAcerptsfromanother‘*bookfa.r1y^^^^^^^^^ 

tradition In school and college put into the 

Arnold's ^fa/tuat of CowfAiWun and fi caotious criticism, 

stocks, and subjected to .ham 

• V. ihti sentence wrong, or this arrangement 
•IfTty is this sentence right and Ita curiosity 

of words better than Aat?’ are o(p 

when we insist that they ""*** ■!*“ ^ ijght because good writers write 

with an answer in terms iwreiyoi^r. movement of the mind 

solThafs y^hyV «“ Auwkway ofdCTtrW 
which would be of the most value to >t (175A 

For this reason the usage doctrine IS 

. . .u ncmicioos influence in current English teaching, 

on the whole, the mo« together to inhibit the course of 

S™S'S;roliSSncctlon.b<«»tte»"d"«»'«^ 

( 174 ). 

,• w««nl«ects.Hc8avethemanotherexereisetogelher 

‘ Richards is h^dly fair w hour was allowed for both. Most of his 

with this one, “"d only ^ A and “the comments on Campbell are 

subjects chose to do ine m content themselves frequently with the 

mostly short, show e^aem*^ 

first thoughts that came tziaj 
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tt “Sid ““ “f 

a form that seems to denv nmiti a ^ usage by linguists today in 
in which we ^rnybody's nght to try to influence the way 

phrlosophTc approaTmmt llfnf"" insistence on thl 

come up against his anfi.^nr**^ unfortunately we 

RJ-etoi and tten altitude Only in m Philosophy of 

of super-sensiUve balannntr definiteness to a sort 

book now being discussed i« ianguage. IIis emphasis in the 

that any kind of nomfur!.? f impression 
emphasising individualisiie «w» '*'****' 'e wrong; there is so much 
seems to play into the hand* a^u*"*** actually iV that he 

of Phetonc (page theorists. In The Philosophy 

precision, vividnSs cirSe„'J*T”- ^ of words- 

msUnces of them— are*^fni<J^*d^ clarity, beauty, are representative 
we use them with a dueSi^m»?f and unprofitable to study unless 
the words we use them to'd^be “ “lerdependence among 

in taking some sitmlar crii^,^' ' ‘ \^J''<^'P'elal{on In Teaching, 
«a|e” in GardSr Sd hmit, of good 

only concerned with thirlS2Ste ^, ® *>?oh. Richards is 

positive aspect of his poim^vi^^' oonfimng the 

•tandard [by which we^hould iJd!!^t‘ remarks as “the 

acti ve principle of communSStt^/if 
skill With words" (278)*. *** ***'^ mai^ested la our developed 

docUinfSriwo^iSt bhnTa*,^ f’®*’ 

should write, he himself is agSS? determining how we 

reasons. Both are cases of doctrine for similar 

resulting in copying imitative h.i. sanction being imposed, 

fault because in their treatment ijT" “*■ theorists were at 

■ I M I, i, .... . ^ 

h !,» JS,',? H.l?""'™* to <™pW Wh,, „ Ir,^^ „J , 


msteke, in cnwhasise what i 

*"!“'*'* Oushly “» tus later books 

''^r_^£e«ntlevea *rMtest works of art, appeal at 


i*ii_i>.ienuevett aiwtest works of art, appeal at 

to. 

to tojara. ta mpmon of pSV/S ?»'“* "■«. m .to tel a., 
impersonai pronoun, 'one’. Wlut American usages of the 

Police seenu to we interesting '^'nt English 
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words had Exed meanings, for it was in terms of these that what usage 
was said to be was determined. Theirs was a 

true enough perhaps if we interpreted the word s defimte me^ng 
as “a wide range of different meanings”, but 
scopic approach that was concerned with these 
themselves, “choice between which may ® . whirli were 

between good and bad reading and writing ..forced new 

constantly being inacased as with “new settings we forced new 

’may he asked, if the macroscopic 

propedy interpreted, why does Richar^ of it bv saving 

misinterpretation of it? He introduces ^s in^ieht into a type 

that “the usage controversy can be made to ^ ^ disputes” 

of interpretative situations”, namely one of ct distant 

the “type . . . which arises when a ‘^d.tional. macroscopic or 

treatment is challenged by the ebboral^ 

microscopic analytic study (265). i,. really accepts 

d=.pto the hatcl thiegs Weha'dj »ys ab»^ 
the theory. It differs from and does not reauy cou 

Firstly, that, because of his 
Three things can be said about this. Jirs^X ^ ambival- 

theory of interpretation. * say that it drives from certain 

ent, since it is always open to ^mt y ^jg-erent meanings 

•raet. ot mittd' and that ‘>''X»hl Sd contradict the theory, 
from those used by the ,i,at j^e proponents of the usage 

Secondly. Richards ^'^ently ^Ueves^Mt tbiidly. as we have seen, be 
theory misinterpreted it ’ copic approach and presumably 

is always in favour of a ^few of the fluidity and 

believes that only this, reading and writing. And 

sensitivity of language, can n P concerned with word- 

certainly it is this as ^ positive grammar that should 

meanings that he puts fo^^ g ^ ^mmar, whose purpose for him, 

be taught in our schools. H Hen interpretation . . .”, as 

we will remember, was of the ethoperation of words 

“for our purposes, nothing „ ..gv yj 5 ce ^hat this positive 
»*/, one amthtr in l^r »ni«« UOJ- 
conception of grammar involves. 

4 oNLV Micaoscowc orammah is good 

where his subjects have to comment on the 
Richards’ fourm 'apart from showing the confused notions 

passage from Ca'"P’^ ’ ^eals something else that appears to have 
they hold oX™* ' n sSoS'ed Richards: 
surprised and even s 
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Wllh A-r pfffcctJy itraJjtfufoftwrd lucid and forciWe piece of 
A-NiM'j «n arrrcciaNe proportion of the readers failed at certain 
CN«l-« tv’ rule *Hil i*. (215). 

Rkhartit decided ihemain reasons for this were that they uere 
jo^JeJ b' rroper Meamng snperstilion or read sentences in 
i>v'‘ ttion (Hmii the rest of the passage, failed, that is to say, to perceive 
•v ' ifrv.rJerce of a word's meaning on the larger units of which it 
rvnved Nr«- To counter this fafling, Richards provided a detailed 
V-vitvsis of what Campbell was doing mt^h his mam words in the first 
rvifjcrjph of the passage, part of which we shall describe so as to 
an rx-imple of Richards microscopic” approach in action. 
1h? Tint use of the word •grammar . m the passage from CampbeU, 
Rkbartit described as one 

we must froluentty make. •« *h« bepnnmg of a discussion, of words with 
cSsIV-wteeNe and a" word* but those 

r,< fvwwttte things word prior lo fixing any specific 

iiiativrt ofre^rvationwemakewith ii~wnhout having seliied yet. 
cvvnpany or even n«<«M»dy for ©urselv«, who is going to be^he 
jvxvvnrrf^AT) 

nh use Rfchard* use”, after the story 

If the woman who ‘ftound great support m that blessed word 
^Mftopotan’*'*’ r®"'‘ ^'"8 nobody knew '‘what she meant 

S," M"S m. ‘apsi'-l, , 

k^'l' • ViB an effort to get back to ,, brief moment, and we may 

!>*« “’.‘^ definite (m several of 

^ S berth: and we cannot ?"« 

rival tenants, all of whom hoM^ i * ^ oomplM these 

Conte, » I* 

„lid. their minds As for (he foomf P“*“"eers think, 

^ « the passengers agi^ '«"• ‘h« tram only 

«'*’S*?hin«niitybe<^led ‘iheaS^r Thu* two very 

differem in action. The other is a ^’1? '* **“* drama, the process 

*‘Ve w'^''hat the statements say, wrhen we^e^etU^ *t— what finally we 
tikf *^hich then gives a definite meanmit to Mr^’ what 

f’^iVtiich thenceforward (unless the wnSrfu^t ‘^«>'-word 

i* f'’® ‘ t of Its tneaniiw. snm-tv” *' reader muddles) 

c, ). that has been said wiih 
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language", that is, “the confusion between a definition and a state- 
ment that is not about the use of words”. This, as we ^^^ow is a 
favourite linguogenetic error with Richards, and 
examples of it in this book. In Campbell’s case, he , 

Campbell’s view of grammar— “a collection of genera 

methodically digested" rather than, what some f 

posterously to imagine” an authority that gives aw 
which regJlate our speech”-was in fact “tr^L^erous’^ 

usage doctrine that Campbell was advowtin^ P P 
melning of ’grammar’ was cor^t. so 

proposing to change usage. Neither Campbe „_i_, about the 
hardly any of Richards’ audience had any real 
doctrine Campbell was advancing — were aware , . 

meaning which enabled such a thing to happen. oBjrahy it is 
alackl unusual about such a ^"““'''‘IThrpeiS hal^wa;! 
fatal; thetotically it is often tnomptant. u™nscions combin- 
between, looking both-ways. position "gives 

ing of an empirical asseition „eiSis content, its 

[the statement] both its seeming truth and itiseem.ni, 

plausibility and its air of saying something reading, 

Richard! then testates “L j ’^nboIs.Md emphasising 

putting it into general .f”'" *’? 'J' his jelly model of 
the importance of setting. U » here b sugg^ individual words have 
language."... “.'Si^SSning. They cooperate with the 

no constant, separable, deBmte inea i 5 sentence, 

other words to carry jointly a tout meamng tot, 

Change the sentence and they are " f nsrefully what 

for if we fee, mage it ■.»Yfere’'St’u:S.rSif l”l Ire Sl 

words, we are inclined to be undentood) and are more 

meaning (arranging by the ^ a normal and already selllcd nwning 

apt to assume that it reader tends to taVe it as backed up w, 

. . . Similarly the usage-indociniuw countless usages is doing the 

without looking to see just wh>cn 

backing (256). , . ... 

. n-w«r.usav$ •'can tell US, if anything can, that 

“Only the context , wcMro » ^ sentence and of the 

llus identification of the mearn ^ whether in a particular 

rest of it has «c“^^ fd^tion or a slalemenL 
instance we base toao - Hjchardsiit-rites about his positive 

1 have quoted m some « ,o ^^531 „„„ 

substitute for gratnm approach much influenced, as 1 base 

concretely its nature. It «* « 
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With an almost perfectly atraightfocward %ery lucid and forcible piece of 
debater’s prose, an appreciaWe propoiUon of the readers failed at certain 
points to maVe out in the }eajl *htt was being said (215) 

Richards decided that the main tcasotis for this were that they were 
misled by the Proper Meaiuag superslUton or read setiietices in 
isolation from the rest of the passage, faskd, that is to say, to perceive 
the dependence of a word’s meamng on the larger units of which it 
formed part. To counter this failing, Richards provided a detailed 
analysis of what Campbell was doing with his main words in the first 
paragraph of the passage, part of which we shall describe so as to 
provide an example of Richards’ ‘‘Microscopic” approach in action 

The first use of the word ‘grammar’, in the passage from Campbell, 
Richards described as one 

we must frequently make, at (he beginning of a discussion, of words with 
challengeable and disputable senses— (hat is of neatly all words but those 
for concrete things and acts )i is the use of a word prior to fUing any spKific 
sense for it, a sort of reservation we make with it— without having settled yet, 
for the company or even necessarily for ourselves, who is gring to be th* 
passenger (247) 

This use Richards dubbed (he “Mesopotanjan use”, after the story 
of the old woman who “found great support in that blessed word 
‘Mesopotamia’ ”, the poin( being (bat nobody knew “what she meant 
by the blessed word". 

This technicality n a device for drawing aiieniion to the process Iv whi®*'* 
M we read on, the meanings we are already trying out, m some degree, for 
the words, hang in suspense, alternate, merge in, lapse— in a score of ways 
respond to (as they reciprocatly prepare) the following mearungs Few words 
k«p to a Mesopotamian use for more than a very brief moment, and we may 
have to make an elTori to gel back (o It, when we need to. Some passenger, 
more or less definite (in several of the senses of 'definite'), almost at once 
occupies the berth: and wc cannot loo much realise how complex these 
dramas between rival tenants, all of whom hold tickets they believe to be 
valid, sometimes are The Conductor goes by what the other passengers think, 
and they ctuingc iheit minds As for the Engine Dirvei, well, the train orfy 
travels so far as the passengers agree about something t Thus two very 
different things may be called The aegunvent’. One is this drama, die process 
of interpretation m action The other is a resultant of it— what finally we 
take to be what the statements say, when we have settled, if we ever do, »hat 
that is — which then gives a defintfe meaiung to each key-word. A key-word 
is one which thenceforward (indess the writer shifts it or the reader muddles) 
carries, packed up as part of its meaning, somelhing that has been said with 
its aid in the passage (248) 

Richards’ analysis of Campbell's passage reaches its climax with 
his assertion that Campbell had been caught in “the great snare of 
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‘The ptdants with whom w e began iW* Part coulJ doubtlcsj complain 
of the sentence ns faulty in form, and ask us to rewrite it: 

E\-cn as mere bnjuates. those of Greece and Roto, on account^ ihcif 
rcsular and complicated structure, arc a better diKipImc to the intellect than 
any modem European language (282). 

Though Richards agrees that this "would certainly 
responsibility on the setting", he rejects it on the prounds hat it 
would niter Mill*i emphasis". Obviously it is the jelly m^c that is 
operating again, according to which any alteration— and better ones 
than his Aunt Sally are conceivable— brings about a change, it 
suggests the attitude to reading that comes front pMtry. one tlut 
ignores the greater element of redundancy, the less | 

structure, we generally have in prose. We nre reminded also 
altitude to syntax, which we remarked on m Coleridge on Imagination, 
an altitude that would scarcely regard 
a favourable light. It is in this section indeed that 
statement about writing that we have already ,w,. 

nil atiiiude of Richards combines m its f 
namely. Ws fear of being deRniic, which prevents him “J 

aU explicit about the criteria which should SO«n' Jn 

(see rase l!4 above). Here we are reminded of what he said In 
Praeflcet Crlilelsm about judging P<>«tnf-“no ®2!.lbd" o" as h2 
... can be trusted which is not too intricate to * O'; " 

puts it at the end of his section on Gram;".” SX 

examining, the first moral "that I find in * ® 

Grammar Section [is] ... that old one again, iusias 

be his own adviser" (293). But the 

with the usage doctrine. "Whatever is. is ngh , ^ . ... 

b=iog that "what i," is likdy to b. otoah 

synctatic than it was with tte usag. tloctrme. S”' 

sJms to make Richards' view, that we need to enittv.te our skdls 
interpretation, all the more right. 

6. LOGIC AT SCHOOL 

The seeUon on login differ, fron. *1“ '»“.!V„'’So,I^rVo°o£ 

not being a conventional school subject, t n r i.bards believes 

nsed sp^Seally in teaching English « school'. »“• 

that a eonsiderLion ot logic is reqmnrf by the 

is impetant, for instance, to distingnrsh.s;*'”"'’' f'»“ Sn.en to 

Inaugural Ucture provide, Richards wrth a splendid specimen 
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already suggested by his view of poetry. There is, for instance, “the 
drama of interpretation”. It is a drama for him because, as we shall 
see when v.c come to consider Hov To Rtad a Page, he thinks reading 
should be accompanied by an interior dialogue in which the alter- 
native meanings are constantly questioned and argued about. It is 
this, “the drama over the berths”, rather than the actual outcome (the 
other sense of ‘argument’ m the passage quoted above), that “« the 
all important thing ... in most intecestmg discussion, certainly in all, 
these discussions about language, in criticism, psychology, logic 
rhetoric and grammar”. The coanectioa with the valuable activity of 
the imagjnation m poetry and its effect on growth is evident. 

But another effect of his study of poetry is shown in the emphasis 
upon setting. In Tlfec Meaning of Meaning, stress was laid upon 
context, upon tracing what was said back to the actual sign-situation 
of which It was an abbrevialton. Richards did not mean that any 
genetic psychological investigation should in fact be carried out, only 
that we should realise that for complete understanding this would be 
necessary. But now the emphasis upon the shiftiness of words is less 
on the grounds of the individual user’s history than on those of the 
interdependency of everything. This view, as we saw, was prepared 
for Richards by Coleridge both m his philosophy and, specifically, in 
the distuciion between Imagination and Fancy; it was then applied 
la general to language in The Phliosophy of Meioric. Testimony to 
the importance of ‘setting’ is made by Rtebards' adoption of this word 
in the book we ate now considering to save it from being confused 
with his use of ‘context’. He impbes that such confusion was due to 
poor reading by reviewers of bh previous book. But there can be no 
doubt that since T7i« Meaning of Afedning he constantly used ’context’ 
in its ordinary sense. Indeed I thidt he still does in the present book, 
as the statement quoted the page before, that only “the context can 
tell us” whether a given sentence is a definition or not, suggests. 

To increase readers' awareness of these fluctuations of meanings 
with different settings, Richards appeals once again to Basic Enghsh, 
suggesting that some exercises should be carried out in it. These are 
translations of passages from ordinary English into Basic, and the 
matching of, or inventing of parallels for, sentences which use the 
same word in different successive senses, by sentences using another 
word. Partly, Richards thinks that since Basic has a smaller vocabul- 
ary, its words will have to play a larger number of roles; translation 
into these will mlcasify our awareness of multiple meaning. Further, 
he thinks that it will Iw more difficult to shirk analysing the meaning 
than in translation where such restrictions do not operate. “An alert 
questioning of the whole intention of the original must be maintained 
throughout. Rouune, word-fot^ord translation— of the de-coding, 
IK 
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mechanical type — soon fails in Basic — through not making sense , 
for “there is hardly ever a safe, mechanical, single word equivalent, 
or a regular phrase equivalent, for even the most frequent English 
clichis” (203). , . , i. 

Fundamentally, Richards loves Basle because of the analysis of the 
language the construction of it Involved. We have already referred to 
his remarks on the primacy of ‘manual acts' and how, on his meta- 
phoric view, these provided the vehicle for other acts, particularly 
those of the mind. Thus using Basic should heighten our awareness 
of the omnipotence of metaphor. The versatility of its key words 
gives insight into structure. . . Basic, since it has to exploit its few 
words to the most varied advantage, turns them and twists them and 
gives us good reason to see what they will and will not do , so that 
“learning to write in Basic, under the disguise of a game, is an 

exploration of the most important devices of English syntax Basic 

deserves its name, because its constructions and vocabulary are the 
foundation of the language” (208). This theme is destined, we sha 
see, for development in Richards’ next and last book. 

This completes what we have to say on the Grammar section of 
Richards' book, but before we go on to the section on Logic, let us 
consider for a while some of the assertions Richards has been making. 

5. BUT WAS RICHARDS RIGHT? 

We will Start with a fairly obvious point. Richards suggests that it is 

unnecessary to teach formal grammatical analysis m 

because it is something we already know in our use Xi-nHv 

Clearly he means that this knowledge is implicit. 

seen that a major purpose of the book, indeed of ^ nir^aHv 

approach, is to recommend instruction m theory, of w i y 

show a high degree of implicit knowledge, on the grounds that 
further advances in our skiD require it. Why then should the kind of 
information that systematic grammatical analysis provides be 
avoided in the teaching of English? Presumably because ,t « formal, 
that is to say. does not deal with meanings. I should have thought 
however that if syntax needs to be taught then there n«ds to be 
some neutral way of referring to words. To identify a word as a noun 
or a verb is to identify, in general, its formal Properties W hou 
doubt there are better grammatical classifications, but the tradiHonal 
one is superior to any that classi6cs words m terms of use, b«ause 
such classes have no exact and simple relationslup with any formal 
classes‘-or perhaps one should say. lU exceptions are more easily 

iRicMrdshb^If makes thUpeimin discussing the relaUonofloglc and 
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memorised than those of any material classification that is piecise 
enough to be practicable. 

Richards may of course not mean his recommendation about not 
teaching traditional grammar to be taken literally. He might rephrase 
his objection as one against too great concentration on grammar m 
schools at present. But 1 think his bias is very evident. Grammar, in 
part, is stated to be either irrelevant or ridiculous. The latter charge is 
often put forward in a way that offends against his own canons of 
interpretation. It is a feature of his exercises that only short passages 
can be presented for cnticism. When h« intention is hostile, it is 
very easy to give an impression of arbitrariness by this device. By 
omitting the historical and theoretical context, Richards makes the 
grammarians look hke muddled pedants.^ Similar considerations 
apply to the “cocoa-nul-shy” wiih which he starts the section. The 
exhibits he presents are cnticisms of the grammatical construction of 
short extracts. 1 believe tbe comments he makes are just, but, except 
m the case of a perverse criticism of a beautiful piece of observation 
by Ruskin, the examples he pves are trivial. Indeed, with this one 
exception, all the pieces of wniing he defends against grammariaos in 
this book are undistinguished, and not such that they could not be 
improved. 

Richards' attitude can perhaps best be shown by considering one 
of his examples, We will not take thoseofhis “cocoa-aut-shy” because 
these belong more to the section on rhetoric, since it is the metaphors 
that are chiefly criticised. But in the last chapter of tbe section, a 
passage from J. S. Mill’s Inaugural Lecture at St. Andrews University, 
presenting grammar as “the most elementary part of logic”, is 
examiued, and the opeuing sentence considered as "an illustration of 
the control of the setting over interpretation" (281). The sentence 
reads. 

Even as mere languages, no modem European language is so valuable a 
discipline to the intellect as those of Gmce and Rome, on aa»unt of their 
regular and complicated Structure (280X 

It is the setting, Richards claims, that tells us that “the regular and 
complicated structure" refers to Greek and Latin and not to any 
“modem European language". He will have nothing to do with any 
suggestion that the grammat of the sentence might have been better. 

• One example of this u Richards* cnlicat tasltiKM of a statetneoi by Jesp«rse“ 
concerning the tUtus of relative clauses when used u “pninanes'’, as m ‘Who steals 
mf purse steals trasK'. S es petse n argues Hat the nUtrve cUise, and not some 
"uDaginaiyAe", is the subject In this example. Richards accuses him of confusing 0) 
a definiUon with an assertioii, and fu} a psychological stacement with one about the 
stnictuie of languap. But surely what l es p ei s s tx n diung is rejeci^ an analysis that 
attempts to bolster up a theory by the ^Aoc device of an assumed ellipsis. 
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"The pedants with whom we began this Part could doubtless complain 
of the sentence as faulty in form, and ask us to rewrite it: 

Even as mere languages, those of Greece and Rome, on account of their 
regular and complicated structure, are a better discipline to the intellect than 
any modem European language (282). 

Though Richards agrees that this "would certainly throw less 
responsibility on the setting”, he rejects it on the grounds that it 
would alter Mill’s emphasis". Obviously it is the ‘jelly’ model that is 
operating again, according to which any alteration— and better ones 
than his Aunt Sally arc conceivable — brings about a change. It 
suggests the attitude to reading that comes from poetry, one that 
ignores the greater element of redundancy, the less dose-krut 
structure, we generally have in prose. We are reminded also of his 
attitude to syntax, which we remarked on in Colertdge on Imagination. 
an attitude that would scarcely regard grammatical prescription m 
a favourable light. It is in this section indeed that Rochards makes the 
sUtement about writing that we have already quoted 
This attitude of Richards combines m its effwi with another, 
namely, his fear of being definite, which prevents him 
all explicit about the criteria which should govern our use of words 
(see page 114 above). Here sve are reminded cl what 
Pranleal Criticism about judging poeliy— no "'“’'y', . ?.? n. S, 
... can be trusted which is not too mtneale to ‘ 

puts it at the end of his section on Grammar in the boot we are now 
eaamining, the first moral "that I find m the d.senss.nns of tins 
Gtammai Section [is] . . . that old one again, that the P.“P'‘ ; ’ j 

be his own adviset" (293). Bat the 

with the usage doctrine, “Whatever is, is right , y 

being that "what is" is likely to be mneh "0" 'Tm. of 

syncratic than it was with the usage doctrine. And 

slrves to mate Richards’ view, that we need to cultivate oar stills of 

interpretation, all the more right 

6. LOGIC AT SCHOOL 

The section on logic differs from the other two in '“S” 

not being a conventional school subject, there IS no . u-ij-ye, 

used sp4ifically in teaching s«Uom Tt 

that a consideration of logic is rcqmrcd by the Mill’s 

is important, for instance, to dUtingmsh ffammar f™® ’ 

Inaugural Lectote provides Richards with a splendid specimen 
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effect the transition from the fonuer to the latter subject, since Mill 
virtually claims that Greek and Latin in their syntax embody universal 
logic and therefore provide valuable teaching matter in the school. 

The connection of lope wth tbetoitc is suggested by Rtchards’ 
definition of logic as "the Art or disdptine of managing our sortings" 
(16). Because “all thinking is sorting”, it will be remembered, thinking 
was for Richards “radically metaphoric’', though, in the section on 
Rhetoric, Richards in fact concentrated on metaphor in the usual 
sense of that word. 

Some figures of speech can be translated into rtlativety non-figuraiive 
language with ease, others only with difliciiiiy and some perhaps not at ^1. 
Such translation exercises . . . arean invahiable device for r^irecling attention 
to what 11 being said and bow it is being understood. They lead naturally and 
insensibly into Logic. I might equally say that Logic, for our purposes, is 
just a more thorough inquiry into these translations For example, if wv try 
to say what is said in one metaphor by means of another metaphor ... we 
find ourselves really studying in the most practical and immediate way the 
process of ebstmeihn icself And to ask whether or itQl a parallel, e g. 

Meaning is an arrow which reaches is mark when least encumbered 
with feathers 

really supports the view it is inirodueed to state, or whether it 
weakens il unnecessarily, is a better exercue m argument than any that 
formal instruction in the syOogism provides (15). 

'What Richards says here indicates how well he can tolerate ambiguity. 
The exercise he mentions is desenbed with others and documented 
by the subjects’ protocols in an appendu. Whether il is to be treated 
as Rhetoric or as Logic is left indeteintinate. 

Having committed himself to having a section on logic, Richards, 
is faced with the question— What out of all that logic offers should he 
choose for his ends m leaching the theory of interpretation? 

Most logic-leaching has failed in the past because the students have had to 
learn a doctrine before they realised, in their own experience, how interesting 
and important the questions were that the doctrine was trying to explain. I 
shall, therefore, be studying here the presentation of only a few typical logical 
problems, and the presentation rather than the problems themselves or their 
treatment (301). 

Not surprisingly Richards concentrates on definition. He tackles it 
in three ways. 

0 He starts off with an execdse. whiiJi in effect asked the subj'ecis 
to detect when a sentence embodied a dcfiiiition and when a state- 
ment. This confronted his suljecU with the issue that so much 
concerned Richards, namely, the confusion of a definition with an 
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assertion, of which, we will remember, he accused Hulme in the 
section on Rhetoric, and Jcspersen and Campbell in the Grammar 
section. The exercise appropriately enough involved a multiple 
definition of a logical word, *is’, the subj^ts being required to 
“distinguish between the uses of ‘is’ in (six different sentences], and 
say which, if any, [they] take to be true by definition". Richards was 
able to show from the answers to this exercise that many suojeejs 
believed both that there was a correct use of ‘is* and that one of the 
sentences probably exemplified it. The subjects were not very goo 
at detecting which of the sentences was in fact a definition, out 
judging by their comments it looks very much as though many of 
them had not understood (see page 145 below). Richards in fcet 
referred to “several [subjects] who took ‘true by definition not as 
applying to the sentences as wholes but to some 
‘correct’ use of is" (^06). Richards makes a lot of this, 
would not have happened if he had simply asked m a ° 

way which of the sentences was a definition. Richards .‘hen 1 sted 
eight different uses of ‘is’ and suggested that ‘here were 
‘‘a Urge number of minor jobs" it could do. and that J 
reace of the word it was probably fulfilling several different uses 

( 1 ? Richa?ds'then writes about “logical jl 

very laraelv from the point of view of definition. His approach is 
somewhat old-fashioned and, as he says, “highly simplified , showing 
a marked preference for dichotomous classification. 

He starts off with “a sketch of an . . . ?vJna 

more important uses of the chief terms we may ernp y 
meaning?' (347). These terms are presented d‘chotornously as being 
concerned either with*“what we arc talking of or w h ^^^1 we 
are saying about it" — with an “it” and the sort attribute" 

include such pair, as "snbjeet, ^ 

•■particular, uiiveisal”, "class, charaetcnstie . 
that the words for one or the other pun>ose 

and promises a "natural history classification o vietds little 

otdiStry speech and thought”, hot 
more than a pagcful ringing conootational chang , 
dtrrdwre ... has often a smng °.»“o 

to be so, is not so, or may not he (from 

on) and sometimes an equally Strong ’of course g« of course*) This can 

attribute of Hercules; being Hercules, be has his club of i ws ^ 

go ferther to suggest Ihatrihing's attnWes are what nratce it what ,t n, that 
is, are among its de finin g properUes” (3ol). _ ^ j j_ 

He distinguishes the terms ‘connotation and 

doing so. talks about the difference between ‘concrete and abstract 
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So”'“ “ » fSS'* ESSc 

tional empham It 1° ^ to Richards with his Tm> 

accept the •■trad.tlalSnro?^ 

and denotation that The Memin„ ^ «r connotation 

Richards however is none the lessil..rt *o demolish, 

refers to the operationof dangers of this. He still 

nahst, IS very much on Ws^ard ® 

Realism. He makes indeed^ swee^Dinal^’^^" 

Logic” because, “by the wav it t.?i. ® ^’''^““’'ation of “elementary 
of examples”, it "doM little L *®™® the choice 

the forms of speech for the e*)? '"courage” us to “mistake 

[what is no more than] a tricfcv set * ^“"guage and how it works 
only for certain purposes o/anaif *° ** "*''^ 

words. areaccuse^Xhe “otekiodf 

accused of. ““'® *'“«* <>f things grammarians were 

(another dichotomy) l^ica 7 from^i®“”'"’®’ distinguishes 
l-nes as Wittgetuteii an^d S 

■^at is . . . 7 ’ quesSn? abourS;rTa*lT a* «*^*''* 

about object words Richard* way weask them 

talk in two wayl * d^"g'rs of misleading 

terras] shouWn^ illustrating how [these 

«e lengthy and confSXes^tnr® ■^®*® 

books of Jcvons and Bart,^,^!i ? J,“ “tracts from the 

relationship between abstract aod’co dealing with the 

connotation, “things” and aitr.K names, denotation and 

critical comment. As in thr n ** *** subjected to considerable 
this as a pedagogic exerri^ *'®*f®°* Richards recommends 

result in training in attack’ in thought this would 

standing, amongst his students ^y'ttunting rather than in under- 
ing were somewhat of^*^a*^n ’wting, the logicians he was attack- 
machinery” he recommends Hfd!^'i.“ was the “logical 

logicians, and it is interestrl,- f docs however refer to more modern 
Richards’ tone is with them **?t*®f much more respectful 
old-fashioned logicians. His aitihT*^ Grammarians or the more 
simplifications they inevitatilv»m t® ** ®re doing, the 

^ 124^* *** relevant to their purposes. 
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but these are not his. Nor of course will he have anything to do with 
logical symbolism or with any solution to the confusion of Srammar 
with logic which works by “deriving our syntax from logic . Riclmrds 
is only concerned with ordinary langua^, in which we apprehend, 
and respond to, far more connections in the discourse ^an anything 
but an intolerably prolix analysis ... can display” (257). 

... the logical use of words, with single constant senses that are ‘he satne 
for each recurrence, maintained unchanged through a seri 
manipulations. ... is no more like our usual ways of talking than the goose- 
step is like our strolling gait (256). 

Somewhat contrarily. he criticises Russell’s theory of descriptions 
iu so far as it aimed at pteventing anybody from believing that 
"because we can talk of a thing, it therefore most esist to bo talked 
or. “But did anyone who was not stock fast in an ■"1“'''™“^ 
technicalised set of words ever sopp.^ anytlung of the sort? In 
interpreting ordinary fluid language with full at'l’iISS _ mean- 
for theec ingenious devices" (332). Awareness ... „r 

ings of ’is’, he suggests, is all that we requite, p one 

those occasions when one feels that Richards has nf” ® 
which enables him to criticise or praise anyone b 
to hi. passing desire. A writer may be faulted 

byanmterpretation that refers back to the .. 

his statement derives. In this ease, logicians are against 

but in other places Richards himself warns 

equally unlikely errors. Richards is balancing on clumsi- 

one moment ultters out intuitive skills, another. 
ness. At one moment, he is shocked at h»w badly we « 

the next, he is asserting that “we ate all. at times, consummate 

^'Sd'sTiondway of debug with /^but Sa micro? 

talk, which these last remarks have antiapae, the 

scopic way with particular examples, which he recommends 
reader to practise. 

every sentence we reflect upon brings tom {^purposes 

logical form for it, and . . . that can never lx lesson in logic; and the 

and occasions. Thus,... eveiysentencecM^ philosophy but those of 

best sentences for that purpose "®y*^times^"consSmmate practical 

everyday life, for with them we are aD, at times. ^ 

logicians. To control our skills a little more constantly is aU we neea lo 

It is because of his ooncem wirit^naY 1” W ,SsteorieI “ 
frequently, from The Afeaning -ealism is what he 

artificial or arbitrary. Naturalism, rather than realism, is wnai 
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values, Nevertheless the spedmen sentences whose logical form he 
considers — ‘Diogenes is wise’, ‘Chalk is white', and ‘Shakespeare 
wrote a good poem’ — do not have a high degree of verisimilitude. 
The purpose of his procedure is once again to show that the analysis 
will vary according to the meaning of the words, and what they mean 
is a function of our purpose in using the sentence containing them. 
Thus ‘poem’ m his last example must be taken as having different 
meanings according to the purpose of the literary cntic making that 
statement — "social, suasive, literary, comparative, analytic, scientific 
. . Literary criticism, like grammar, has di/ferent purposes, and, 
as with grammar, much unnecessary controversy comes from their 
being crossed. ‘‘Undoubtedly”, therefore, "it would be healthy for 
literary studies, if the difieieni logical forms of ‘Shakespeare wrote a 
good poem', appropriate for different purposes, were more widely 
recognised” (369). 

But the logical form we give to a sentence or to a word not only 
vatves with the writer’s purposes; il can also vary according to how 
we ‘‘like to take it", that is to say, according to the setting we like 
to assume for it. Richards’ approach here ss the same as that he 
adopted with regard to grammaticat analyses of wntences. One 
example he gives is that of whether we take a proper name 
‘Diogenes’ in ‘Diogenes is wise’) as a "pure proper name", or whether 
we "take it as more than a mere name, as carrying with it a further 
description” (362). This is reminiscent of Richards’ earlier distinction 
concerning whether we take a word as the mere printed mark or 
sound, or whether we take rt “as containing in itself a part or whole 
of the meaning we give to it " Another example is provided in his 
view that any sentence, containing what he calls the ‘is* of “connec- 
tion”, can be taken as a class-membership sentence, one of pre- 
dication. ox as relational. "Jf we like, that is, if we find it helpful, we 
can take any word or phrase as covering a certain field of things”; "if 
we like, instead, we can lake our words as being handles to 
properties"; and “if we like, we can lake a third way of explaining 
what IS does here. We can take it as a mark of relation” (325). For 
instance, we can take ‘chalk u white’ not as predicating a colour of 
chalk, but as stating that it Is a member of the class of white things, or 
we can take the sentence as relational, because we are thinking of the 
various conditions which areimplied.auchas the state of health of the 
perdpient, the conditions of illamiiiation and so on. Likewise we can 
think of ‘chalk’ more or less abstractly or concretely, rather than 
lying these distinctions (with Ridia^s* logicians) to “whether a word 
is put as a subject or as an attribute in a sentence" (380). 

These examples illustrate well tiic subjectivity of Richards' approach 
when he takes up Icpgtc again. They also show how he continues to 
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make do with a structurally rather barren and rigid set of distinctions 
for dealing with meaning in ordinary language by suggesting that 
there is an infinity of intermediate positions between any two 
members of one of his dichotomous pairs, any of which positions the 
same expression may at any lime occupy. The combination of 
individuality with poor articulation is highly characteristic. 

(lii) The third way in which Richards tackles definition in his Logic 
section is by dealing with the process itself. This he does m his sig- 
nificantly titled last chapter, “Freedom iti Definition", of which it 
might be said that this was practically all it was about. 

Richards starts off promisingly: 


The flounderings of the protocols show how freoocnlly people do not know 
what they are talking about: in this sense, that they cannot separate the 
properties \ihich determine the thing they are talking about from other prop^- 
ties which may or may not belong to It ttiihounts being thereby any Icmi se . 
They wobble in a fatal indedsion asio which exactly of the things they ^ppen 
to know about a thing they wdl include in it, and cons^tly use accidents, o 
inessential properties, as defining 'lU very nature . The process, then, w 
clearing up their views must be that of giving them increased power to form 
new and better arranged things to think about (382). 

Anyone who has taught a social science and has 
philosophical training must agree with Richards on this. Our expecta- 
tions, however, are to be disappointed. Richards concludes the 
paragraph we have just quoted from with these words: 

Of, rather, of making them recognise that '"'hat by a worf is 

within their own control-not given them inexorably by the Jat^age. And 
that in their choices here they create the things they are talking about. 

^Vhat follows is largely a tussle with Miss ^’®hbing, who was guilty of 
“doubting” “whether the giving of typical examples t • • 
definitions’] can be rightly regarded as a process of [38 .)• 

This, since she also referred to “what is ordinarily 
was attempted "legislation", and of course 

argues per contra that we should accept, as . c „ 

definitions”, since this would help to prevent ‘he logician s 
. . . from remaining merely a circular system of more l«ss comPjs 
equivalent symbols” (388). Indeed, he “commends extending the 
meaning of ‘expression’ in "equivalent expression , . 

act whatever that may be found fm a given . similar in 

indicating the sense of a word” (389), a E?k,S 

intention to his suggestion that the Basic English , inthis 

in terms otacts should be used instead of the traditional ones. In tos 
> Quoted by Richards (.Ulics supplied) tsoraUS. Stebbing. A Modem In, reduction 
to Logic, (1930). 
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way Richards demonstrates his view that, subject to the needs of 
communication, we are free to use w'ords as we wish, and that a 
definition is not a statement, but "an invitation, a request, or, on 
occasion, an imperative”, though in his treatment, one might add, 
very much the first of these three. 

This concludes my summary of Richards' Logic section. I find it 
the most disappointing of all the sections, largely because, through 
teaching, I have most expenence of the needs that have to be met 
here. Certainly, the pessimistic view Ridtards has of our general lack 
of ability at handling abstract words that his protocols gave him, is 
a true one. Sut his, despite its length, sketchy account, hjs poorly 
articulated somewhat conventional conceptual scheme, his over' 
emphasis on microscopic observation of the individual detail, the 
absence of a sense of significance, reduce considerably, it seems to me. 
the value of his positive contnbution. 

Partly, perhaps, these characteristics, which arc present in all Ws 
writing, are & matter of temperament. We have from time to time 
commented on how difficult Richards often is to understand, odd, 
particularly in view of his mission. Richards himself frequently shows 
some awareness of this, defending himself with such comments as, 
“it is the prime difficulty of the whole undertaking that the thoughts 
we most need are those (hat ate hardest to elicit” (vi). But it is itt this 
book, where he attempts direct contact with the targets of his 
endeavours, that he most reveals the gap that separates himself f^ozQ 
them. Though the protocols of his subjects reveal in detail widespread 
inability to talk about language m a ibeoreiical way, one is also struck 
by the extent of his aurprUe at the degree of confusion the protocols 
show. He often overestimates what his audience can do, presenting 
them with exercises that were loo dilGcuIt; there is quite a degree of 
misunderstanding of the inatrucUona for his exercises; his subjects 
frequently show they are wrestling with problems of a more elemenUiy 
nature than the questions he io hh writings has been concerned wilb; 
and there seems also to be evidence of his subjects' having misunder- 
stood what he had been lecturing to them about. It is Richards’ way 
to find virtue in confronting this and to renounce hope of short-cuts 
to the solution of the probiems presented. But with all his emphasis 
on empiricism and experiencing, is there not an inconsUtency— 
particularly in view of the importanix he attributes to these matters 
— in his failure to work again at the less successful exercises, to inter' 
view the subjects as indeed he himself recommends, and in the light 
of this to alter and develop his exercises, so that he could have more 
faith in them before passing them on to teachers, and so that he could 
have communicated more of the expertise he himself might have 
gained in working on them? 


m 



“HOW TO RCAO A PACE”, OR WORD HY WORD 
Richards’ books rtad as though, for them to have their energy, 
there has to be a marked clement of spontaneity in the writing of them. 
There is something of a fling in Richards’ writing, and, as such, it is 
exhilarating. One docs not want to clip his wings, but to provide rnorc 
power to his flight. Need for freedom is one of the keys to under- 
standing Richards. It explains, I believe, not only his refusal to be 
imprisoned in an oflice life of fact-collecting, but also his looseness 
of form. His hostility to grammatical prescriptions, to writing in 
conformity with ‘usage’, his description of any attempt to amena 
syntax to the form of logic as “regimentation into uniformity, 
the “logical use of words” as ’‘the goose step", his s'tessing of free- 
dom in defining— “the more optative our view of definition, 
humane Logic becomes” — all these tell their tal^ It is tu 
circumstances of the time at which he wrote 
caused him to accentuate this emphasis. "Tod.ays • 

cultural domination of the world Is being conducted upon str^'S ^ 
principles implied in the rival answers to the last ^“Wtio . 

M the end or the Rhetoric section, refemns to the 

been discussing there, adding that “Neither H.tler nor Mnssolmi have 

underestimated them" (170), And in the bnet codas a be end orthe 

oAer two sections, also, there arc references to 'be r g • 

to the “factual manipulations and 1° „„ 

field today”. Perhaps the urgency was ettob 'bat there 

for more patient and laborious methods. But I do " always 

excuse caLltogether explain what Richards ^ 

references in his books to the world s condition, and r his 

the same throughout. We have only to compar , ._„ 9 i .tress 

stress on choice in deciding the merit of a poem w . „„_-g gut it 

on choice in definition, to see that this is 

«n be argued, as I shall attempt to do later, that there is some e«es 
in his freedom-needs. 


7. “HOW TO READ A PAGE’’. OR WORD BY WORD 

Richards’ experience of his subjects’ Sore 

him with the extent to which bad wading a Course 

prepared for the title of his last book, Jo Reaaa^^ 
w Effective Reading with an Introduction t ^ j. Read a 

0943). The title is a parody of Mortimer J. Adler s Wow 
Book (1940) with its introductiim to “ on the microscopic 

point of the parody lying in Richards cmaller units, 

approach, which inevitably rcquir« from AristoUe 

The firet part of the book contains a pag practise reading 

and Whitehwd which are exercises for the reader to practise reaa g 
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translation of the nassase >“ ‘h's. Richards adds a 

paring translat.'on S o^nal t'L 

may be expected, very diffi^It ^ ^ u ’ Passages are. as 
second part of the 2.S ,S n « the 

himself on the Brounrf iw .v Richards admits this, excusing 

“i. » .h= McS,r of p'«=fc «»d iw 

sentences and hard studying*'. "It is the hard 

mcmal gums need «rengtheni 

pre^nsSmS h^ o5vT!h‘ ‘“"’'"'S '’f"®™- 

writing of which most gobbets of factual 

of the difference. There is sameih?^*^." composed to be aware 

though not, I believe for hi« *** *aid for Richards' criticism, 

unawareness of what’can be /**’'*' f^hibits an astonishing 

student. His freedora ,n the average 

prehension material, he designers of com- 

■to .1.,™ ,= „o o„e .„u,„ .„ro'C ipfsr 

we may reas^oiubly doub” whww'ibm^ matiered most to the world . . . 
These greatest sayings of man havr **t.®''* ®''*y f'®ht reading, 

have found such differentThtatt Different minds 

assumed that some one wVv '^“'d be very rash if we 

the right one ( 1 1 ). ^ ‘ reading them which commends itself to us is 

Whatever the vatur nr »n. • 

their desire to be objective UlTi ’* 

comprehension tests at present ° ‘*“““*'*5' that limits the scope of 

ception of SSprehlnsw^n"*^^?’ across “the con- 

the reading art”, bv orinn«;n» .u •“^ssed professional teachers of 
reading. “Most of us” he savf •• ®®“cern with increasing speed of 
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delighted or derisory, to an analytic commentary” whilst the reading 
is going on. 

Reactions such as these on the reader’s part are designed to assist 
that continuous activity in the mind that led to Richards’ praise of the 
imagination. Learning depends on doing, for, though ‘‘bad theory 
does lead to bad reading, . . . good theory will not necessarily produce 
good reading” (19). But, as we know, Richards’ expectations from 
improved reading were much larger than those that normally exercise 
educationalists in their work on comprehension. The greater our 
mastery of words, for Richards, the greater our total good. Words 
were the means by which we could adjust to the complexity of reality. 
And the passages used for exercises, as well as additional ones on the 
related topic of learning, although concerned with our traffic with the 
world through our senses, were all applied by Richards to the learning 
of the meanings of words as well. Just as he defined ‘Nature after the 
paradigm of ‘word’ in Coleridge on Imagination, so here he transposes 
a passage from Whitehead on how xvc abstract from our projective 
view of Nature (Nature, Sense 11— see page 72 above) the emotion' 
ally neutral viesv subserving science (Nature, Senses III or I>2, into 
one on how we abstract the “Proper Meaning” from words which in 
the concrete circumstances ©factual use vary, according to the user s 
purposes, from this “Proper Meaning”. As Richards said m The 
Phiiosophy ofRJietorlc (page 12) “the way I propose to treat meanings 
has its analogues with Mr. Whitehead’s treatment of things , adding, 
“no one to whom Berkeley has mattered will be very confident as to 
which is which”. This theme, on which we have already said some- 
thing, is the major one of Hotv To Read a Page. The systematising of 
sense impressions into univcrsals' with which the passage from 
Aristotle deals, and “the growth of these connections with one 
another” in the soul, is what by means of multiple definition of some 
of his “A Hundred Great Words” Richards wishes to bring about m 


the reader. . , r.i.- 

Tliese mulUple definitions are the subject of the second part of this 
book, but before describing these, it is necessary to go into a UtUe 
more detail about what Richards’ purposes are in making them. He 
wants of course to combat the ‘Proper Meaning’ theo^, because this 
view leads to misreading and misthinking. The mam reason why 
words vary in meaning is, as we have seen, the different purposes oi 
their users. But purpose, which has always to be taken into account 
in interpreting, may itself mislead us, the readers, by causing us to 


‘For Richards this view is not in«x»H«tible with his strew on *"1 

perception being abstract that he developed m The Philosophy of ‘ 

here >s that though we from the first respond according to •univer^s-^urreco^-Won 
of what is common to a number oreapenew** suU has to be achieved. 
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Tlje two criteria Richards uses in deciding which are his hundred 
great words are: 

1. They cover the ideas vt can least avoid using, those which are con- 
cerned in all that we do as thinking beings. 

2. They are words we are forced to use in explaining other words because 
it is in terms of the ideas they cover that the meaning of other words 
must be given (22). 

The second of these criteria is the same as that used in choosing 
the 18 words Basic Rules of Reason dealt with, and indeed these words 
are to be found amongst Richards* hundred. But the words out of 
the hundred that are specially chosen for multiple definition in this 
book are different. Apart from some abstract words that come at the 
end of How To Read a Page and which are chosen because they are 
the most important for the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, the 
words chosen are verbs — a new departure for Richards — which Ogden 
had shown could be reduced to 18 in number, perhaps the peatest 
economy he effected in Basic English.* One might say that Richards* 
criterion for choosing these verbs, 'g*'*’ ‘love’, ‘have’, 

•seem’, ‘be*, *do’, ‘see’) was linguistic as opposed to the philosophical 
‘criterion’ that obviously operated in Bask Rules of Reason. Their 
'•extreme versatility and ambiguity”, ‘‘the position of their ideas as 
the very hinges of all thought”, followed, for them, from "Mr. C. K. 
Ogden's vast researches into the substitutability of English words". 

When it comes to the actual defining of them, however, Richards' 
interest seems to be mainly in referring, in note form, to various 
important plulosophical issues of the past. 'Love', is presented in 
terms of two meanings, ‘eros’ and ‘agape’, which gives rise to a brief 
homily on the Platonic and the Christian conceptions of it. By 
describing this in terms of ‘Get’ or ‘Give’, the link between the 
different words defined is demonstrated. A similar duality in meaning 
in ‘love* is detected by Richards in the sexual as opposed to the 
theological uses of the word. 

That one word with such varied possibilities behind it should span so vast 
a range of interest and activities is perhaps the single linguistic fact which has 
made most difference to human history (156). 

* Cf. Richards' Basic English and la Uses, pages 50-52. It should be mentioned, 
however, that 300 '•Names of things” can be verbalised according to the rules of 
Basic English, by adding “endings in *111^ and ‘ed* " to them. Xlarefore its boast 
that its entire vocabulary of 850 words can be written down on a piece of notepaper 
because of this reduction in verbs is not to be taken quite literally. However, the 
great frequency with which one or other of these verbs occurs in senieace_ after 
sentence is, I thuik, what is mainly responsible for giving Basic English its simple 

‘Reading without Tears’ quaLty. 
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again the changes are rung on *do*, ‘know’, ‘be’, and ‘make’. We have 
already quoted from what he says here in our discussion of these 
matters in Coleridge on Imagination. But whereas in that book 
Coleridge was the hero, and the pWIosophy that which had been 
transmuted in Coleridge’s mind from Kant and Schelling, now it is 
Plato powerfully supported by Aristotle whom the limelight holds. 
“What now seems clearer to me”, Richards wrote in his preface to 
the second edition of Coleridge on Imagination, in 1949, “is Coleridge’s 
accord, at Jus best, with Ttie ReptAHc." So, in this book, ideas or 
universals are identified with the meanings of words. It is the relations 
between realities that give language its stability, not a social contract 
such as is implied by the Usage theory. That notion is of a building 
up from “fixities and definites”, words listed in dictionaries. Instead 
Richards emphasises interdependency. Groups of words have com- 
parable shifts of meaning, suchas we have noted with ‘word’, ‘symbol’, 
‘myth’, ‘poem’, and ‘nature’; ‘do’ and the words it understudies; 
‘experience’, and ‘mind’, ’observation’, 'attention', ‘knowledge’, 
‘feeling’, and ‘consciousness’, which systemalically vary in meaning 
in corresponding ways’’ (21). The “systematising of sense impres- 
sions’’, to which the translation exercise from Aristotle refers, 
Richards interprets as “the coming into the soul of universals and the 
growth of their connections with one another there, [for] it is these 
connections which stabilise them’* (36). Or again, 

the universals which good reading calls for concern the wide general ways 
in which nunor universals of less scope may and may not fit together. What 
counts most is not famiharity with the senses of words taken separately but 
knowledge of their interdependencies (107). 

A comparison is made with the interdependencies within a visual 
field of stimuli seen from different angles, any of which we can inter- 
pret, so as to know how the complex would appear when viewed at 
right angles to the line of vision. The point presumably is that with 
reading, were we equally skilled, we would interpret the interdependent 
words appropriately, imputing similar shifts in sense to each of them. 
Corresponding to this we find much use of images from weaving or 
knitting. “The soul just is the universals which knit together all it 
knows” and “its knowledge (compare the metaphor in cognition, fis] 
that knitting together” (36). “A language is a fabric which holds itself 
together . , , [one] which, for the most part brokenly and confusedly 
but sometimes with startling and heartbreaking clarity . . reflects 
the fabric of universals which is our world”* (51). That thereflection 
is generally “broken and confused” is, I suppose, due to the variety 

‘ Cf. Practical Criticism, page 220, on ’Hhe very Mious and interesting order 
[Ascl nay be sortteCioKS ^aapsed" beltiad "Vk notatlOB" we use for 
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t>f meanings 'Aotdi have. *« tha* »e tieeJ to practise multiple defini- 
tion. 10 that, b> means of it. the aotd |?o*t to have the lamc order 
as reality has. "In the things (he mind tnona . . . and In the mind 
itKlf (enabling ll to repeat its acts) n « itmeiure.*' Thi« i»e r»*y |fafn. 
•'but s* hat «e thcnlcatn it ftoilhe wj^-iofour minds (except incident- 
ally). It It uhat truly is. The order of the iDrAl” (Ml). \''hal 
Richards means here is ihat it it not en!) the ways of oor mindi that 
we learn. After alt, the soul » also the order of Ideas. At he lays 
elsewhere 

UftdersUndiRg cemes ihrouth actise dilpllng. We are not wax which 
takes tmpmiiom from an aliro worU SVeare so Intimately {nterreUtrdwith 
ii that (t It impossible lo wy where »t stop and it bejma, or whether »e are 
more tii work ihin it is ours (tsak 

And m compktest knowledge Inosier and what is Jjuawaarecne. so 
that in realising what is. we realise ovtsclses. “WeondefStand notldng 
except through understanding ourselves and uitderstandirg ouneivc* 
is understanding these words'* (lt6-7) 

•'These words” are the last "Great Words*’ he deals with. 'MindV 
'Thought*, 'Idea*. 'Knewtedge*. ’Reason’, 'Rurpose*, 'Work'. To show 
respect, we have given them capitals, but it is fair to add Richards* 
epigraph for the first of the two chapters defining them—’*. . * 1 do 
not want to talk that language of spiritual aspiration which is nothing 
but words’’*, We have aniieipaied much that he says in these chapten; 
indeed we have poached from them in doing so. The main things he 
does are to «t up his inierptetation of rUlo’a throry of knowledge, 
by means of a criticism of Locke's, on the excuse of clearing up one 
of the ambiguiuci of 'Idea'; lo distinguish, amongst other meaoinp 
of 'Knowledge', four dilTereat grades of It, based upon Plato's 
distinciioru, and to treat 'Reason* in a parallel way— the main point, 
in the case of each word, being to lecture cursorily on the most 
elevated of these senses—; and to recommend, is his treatment of 
‘Reason’, 'Purpose' and 'Work*. Plato's theory of the Good in terms 
of which the problem posed by the partiality of purpose in reading 
and wriUng Is finally solved, the theoretical answer being given when 
the reader had been given the fullest chance olpraetiee. for 
On a huge hOl, 

Cngged and steep, Traih stands and hee Ihat will 

Reach her, about musl, and aboiu must goe; 

Arid what the hiUs suddeiutta mbsa, wlnne so.' 

« From T. S. Bioi's TovarAt « Cirbilait BrliiAn Richardi has coioe closer a^ 
tlofer to Ciol In his later wniinjs. "nie fine now drrtdin* them b as Ihm *> 
tiomoivlioe. 

' From Donne's Satyie III, quoted on pats 97. 
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The highest type of Knowledge is described, following Plato, by 
contrast with the knowledge of the sciences. It is distinguished from 
them by not being departmental. It is the consequence in us of the 
analysis of concepts, wWch may be common to a number of sciences 
and which each takes as analyst. This was a modem enough notion 
of the purpose of philosophers, and one acceptable enough to 
Richards with his programme of Analysts for Everyman. ‘Reason’ is 
treated similarly. “In the sense which goes with the highest mode of 
knowledge, reason is the dependence of all knowledge upon one 
principle. Only as viewed through or with that would all become 
reasonable" (210) and, referring to Plato, 

The REASON which rules in the most inclusive study of all— Dialectic is 
the name he gave it— is by him expressly distinguished from reason in the 
sciences . . . 

Each science, for its own putposcs, simplifies by abstracting, It is this 

which separates them. If the body of knowledge they together compose is 
to be seen as a whole, these abstract stmplificaiions roust be put together 
again. Moreover, each science takes these abstractions as its starling points 
“without troubling to give any account of them, to itself or to others, simply 
believing they are ciear enou^ to anyone. They start out from these assump* 
lions and go on from them in an ordered way, (ill they come to the end for 
which they started . . . And in this (tn the sciences) the soul is forced to use 
these starting pomts; it does not go on up to a fint principle because It is 
unable to escape from and get up higher than these starlmg'point bases". 
But, in Dialectic, “The things reasoning takes as bases are not uken by it as 
unquesuoned starting points, but as helps or steppingslones. as something to 
give a footing, or as springboards, by which it is made able to go up to that 
which is no such base which needs to be taken, but is the first principle of 
everything. And after getting to that, B takes again a grip of the first things 
dependent oa that, and so goes down again to the outcome. (Republic, 511) 
(215-216). 

Many things come together here. 

To be a good Dialectician— a good rcasoner in this superdepartmcntal 
Inquiry— he must not only be able to “see very different sorts of things (e g 
Ideas and atoms) together”; he must be able “to ask questions and answer 
them.” Thought here is interna! dialogue, a process which examines itself. 
This b connected with Definiu'on. He must be “able to give and audit a full 
account of what may be meant inadiscussion" (Republic, 532). This amounU 
to being able to say what he b talking about, and being able to find out what 
others are talking about— in other words, to a mastery of definition 
Dialectician b an expert in knowing he himself and others are talking 
about, and whether their professed definitions, set forth in the same words 
maybe, are in fact the same or not. To fit the departmental studies together, 
he has to see whether, for example. ‘Tnatter" and “observe.” as the physicbt 
is now using them, mean the same as the similarly spelled words the 
psychologists use and so on. (217) 
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either reference or feeling alone, the experiencing whose value he 
argued in his treatment of poetry. On the other hand, passages 
such as he quotes from Aristotle which, given proper communica* 
tion, result presumably in “reasonable moments”, do seem to 
differ very much, in the exercise they provide for the emotions 
from passages from Shakespeare or the book of Job. The generality 
or absence of separation that results from the analysis or definition 
of words, which are common to separate sciences, seems to be a 
purely intellectual matter, different from that generality where feelings 
are not excluded as irrelevant. There are two kinds of growth, it will 
be remembered; that which results from practising theories which 
brings about an increase in ordering capacity, and that which results 
from a poetical experience being communicated, which communica* 
tion can only be successfully achieved through having attained this 
earlier increase in ordering capacity. In both cases, growth follows 
from the kind of intense, concentrated experience that was described 
in Coleridge on Imagination. Perhaps in philosophic poetry the two 
may be the same, and this is why a consideration of Coleridge made 
the identification possible. But if this is so, it would seem that 
Richards’ concerns here changed from the lime he wrote Principles 
0/ Literary Criticism and Practical Criticism, with the high valuation 
put there, for Instance, on tragedy. There is a tendency to pay more 
attention to the thought than to its e-xpression. This is a particularly 
severe charge to bring against Richards, who of all people is alive to 
such distinctions. Yet surely great philosophers may write badly and 
yet produce “reasonable moments” in their readers? In The Meaning 
of Meaning, Richards recognised that what is wTitten may often bear 
a very indirect relation to the sign-situation which gave rise to it. The 
former may be a very abbreviated version of the latter. In Principles 
of Literary Criticism, writing was being considered that expressed 
with great sensitiveness the sign-situations which gave it birth, so 
much so that in Practical Critkbm Richards was saying in effect that, 
if the words were properly read, then a similar sign-situation— the 
object<orrclate of the language— would be aroused in the_ reader. 
It would seem that in Richards’ attempted synthesis, which was 
assisted by his theory of direct experience as being nerasary to 
learning — mere theoretical learning being no more than slJn-deep — , 
the relation between experience and language on the writer's part was 
overlooked. 

One factor that may have contributed to this confusion was the 
increasing attention Richards paid to purpose, in the sense of the 
purposes underlying our use of words, it is necessary to go into this 
in order to understand Richards* definition of ’reason’ “in the highest 
sense” and what he meant when he tallad of “our view of this Reason 
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and obeyed in his reading the same principles which, if he exerted and obeyed 
them in life, would make him blessed and happy (229-230). 

It is purpose, entering into aD reading and all writing, as it does 
into our other activities, that appeared now to be Richards’ stand-in 
for the feelings and emotions, whose co-presence is necessary for the 
highest knowledge, and therefore for Reason m its most elevated 
sense. This is perhaps the route by which Richards came to speak of 
a page of Aristotle’s philosophy in similar terms to those to which he 
spoke of the operation of the Imagination in lines of Coleridge’s 
poetry, going now not so much by the shorthand as by the order of 
Ideas that occasioned it. 

But, we may ask, reflecting on what Richards has said, is it after 
all anything more than saying that to read properly we must not be 
biassed, giving way to partial desires, as Collingwood did in his 
hostility to experimental psychology? Is it more than what might 
appear on “the usual postcard’s worth of crude common sense’’? The 
answer is that it is philosophical; that is to say, it is a view that 
illustrates itself by being in harmony with basic assumptions in terms 
of which it is justified. It is involved in them. Here is the Chinese box 
effect in Richards’ thinking, something to which he sometimes 
explicitly refers. For instance, commenting on one of the passages 
from Whitehead in which the word ‘involves’ occurs: — 

We will do well to give this word ‘involves’ all ils meaning here: 'rolls up 
in itself, spirally; gathera in, embraces, includes’ (’My love involves the love 
before’— Tennyson); the peculiar retuming-on-itself motion of a snake; the 
old mathematical sense of multiplication by itself; the philosophic sense in 
which a higher form involves lower forms as its conditions; even the mystical 
sense in wluch the Sufi exclaims, “I am the wine whose vine is its jar” (84). 

The notion is one that Richards constantly refers to in the image from 
the Chung Yung, "In hewing an axe handle, in hewing an axe handle, 
the pattern is not far off’’.* We can learn by self-awareness, as we use 
our skills. To recognise the interdependence of word-meaning, then, 
is not an arbitrary theoretical point we have to understand in order 
to read properly, but a truth of the world that follows from the way 
in which we perceive it. The world is such that there are more and less 
developed orders of universats (word-meanings) within us, to which 
stands in direct relationship our capacity to satisfy our desires. By 
learning about words through practising and being aware of our 
experience without self-intrusion or disjointed effort, we grow more 
capable of receiving communications which, if we are aware of our 
experience without self-intrusion or disjointed effort, will make us 

* Quoted in Practical Criticism, page 284. 
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Chapter Six 


COMPREHENDING COMPREHENDING 
(I)-PHILOSOPHERS 


H aving completed our account of Richards’ basic theories and 
their changes with time, we can turn to the first of our major 
preoccupations, the problem of comprehension. Since we shall use 
for illustration other witers’ comprehension of Richards, this and 
the next chapter will also serve to bring out more clearly what 
Richards’ theories were, ft will enable us to consider critically how 
far our interpretation is correct by comparing it with the inter- 
pretation of others. 

I. HOW far do we understand one another? 

From 77ie Meaning of Meaning on. Richards' belief that completely 
successful communication in words was diihcult and rare was evident 
in nearly every book he wrote. It is a continuous concern in The 
Meaning of Meaning itself, of which the chapter on ‘‘The Meaning of 
Philosophers”, in particular, is entirely devoted to an impressionistic 
sketch of communicative chaos; it is the mam theme of Meneiiu on 
the Mind, and figures largely in Coleridge on imagination. Two books, 
which act like models for dictionaries, being full of multiple definitions 
of key words — Basic Rules of Reason and How To Read a Page — are 
very much concerned with belter reading. Of bad reading. Practical 
Criticism and Interpretation in Teaching claim to provide evidence in 
detail from subjects’ protocols, whilst each of Richards’ last four 
books provides a number of demonstrations of faulty interpretation 
by philosophen, linguists, and literary critics. 

As We saw, however, Richards did not always talk in this way. A 
certain amount of ambivalence was shown, not only in his occasional 
oscillations from deploring our failures in communication to praising 
our natural skill, but also in the fact that he went on writing in the 
same way as before. One would have expected that his writing would 
have become simpler; instead it became, if anything, more complex, 
though this was probably a consequence of his changed theory of 
knowledge. If we were to appeal to the experience of others, I think 
wc should find very much the same ambivalence in attitude. On the one 
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hand we have the complaints of teachers, in particular educational 
pychologists, concerned with improving the standard of compre- 
hension amongst university students; the evidence of all those who 
have to use language as an instrument of research in measuring 
attitudes or personality, or in public opinion polling; the manifest 
desire on the part of eaperlmenlal psychologists wherever possible 
not to use language as the experimental response, a factor which 
played an important part in the development of behaviourism: and 
the e^enence of those who have given talks or written books as to 
how these have been mtcrprcled by reviewers and critics. Richards 
^ comments on how his books have been misunder- 
^ >n«ance, “economics, 
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hensioa tests may point to these as evidence of successful under- 
standing, forgetting the relative sioiplfcity of the test material and of 
the questions asked, always the price of objectivity.^ There arc also 
certain general attitudes in accordance with which we may blame our 
audience, ourselves, or the medium, ordinary language, for failures in 
communication of complex material, thus preserving the image of an 
ideal reader, an ideal witer, or an ideal language. Above all, we hide 
from ourselves the extent to which in our society we interact instead 
of communicating, by lending meaning to the words we hear, a 
process like rationalisation which, adapting a well-known psycho- 
logical term, we might call false closure. Only when conventional 
forms are not employed, as in certain modern art and poetry, do we 
get to any extent a failure of this process, which expresses itself, 
however, less in a request for meaning, as in a denial, masquerading 
as a request, that any meaning is really there. But traditional forms in 
novels, plays, poems, and paintings, are not so different from experi- 
mental ones in their susceptibility to misinterpretation. The circum- 
stance from which perhaps most comfort can be derived is that there 
is always likely to be understandini at some, though often a very 
general level, and that out of the population of ideas a book contains 
many will be received at quite specific levels by its future readers, 
however rare the event of one understanding them all. 


2, CONTRASTING RICHARDS’ AND THE AUTHOR’S 
THEORIES OP COMPREHENDING 

Turning now to Richards’ recommendations for improving reading 
ability, his main theory, as we have seen, is that misunderstanding is 
due to the Proper Meaning Superstition, which made readers always 
attribute the same meanings to words and blinded them to the 
variety of different meanings that words in fact take on. His chief 
remedies against this were the following: instruction in a proper 
theory of meaning, that is, his Context theory of meaning, which 
stresses the individual circumstances of the learning of meanings; the 
practice of multiple defii^tion; and the microscopic study of the way 
words are actually used, such as he demonstrated in comments and 
' See also the evidence from reltaWitr sOidies in content analysis. It is known 
that such studies are rare. But where tW are made the measures are vety coarse and. 
not even these are always successful. Cf , for instance, Kaplan and Goldsen's study 
of the reliability of coding nevvspaper headlines in tenns of the attributing of strength 
or morality to allies and enenues in Ihe tost war. (ITie Language of Politics, by 
H. Lasswell, V. Leites and associates, (194^ ). See also Richards’ commenls on how 
we hide from ourselvesrecogoitionof^inewlable ambiguity of almost all verbal 
formulae” (AC, 341). 
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tcanslatioas, with their strong stress on the varying meanings the 
same word might have. 

On the basis both of experimental studies, somewhat similar to 
Richards’ own, but more contioUed and followed up by interview^ 
with the subjects on their inlerpietations, and of "microscopic" 
studies of communications, such as letters in the correspondence 
columns of newspapers, I believe that this source of error, though it 
occurs occasionally, is much less important than Richards thought. 
In contrast with his theory which, despite his stress on the sentence 
as the “unit of discourse”, concentrates on single words, I believe, 
firstly, that we bring to our reading larger scale semantic units than 
word-meanings and, secondly, that these do m fact determine the 
senses in which we taVe the individual words. It follows from this 
that we do not tend always to aitribule the same meanings to the same 
word. 

The larger scale semantic units ate categories in terms of wUch we 
are always ready to group what we perceive. We have expectations 
about the arguments people will use. the attitudes they will hold and 
what othet attitudes go with them, the intentions they will have in 
different communication-situations, the kinds of personality likely to 
be associated with different attitudes and so on. For whatever we 
perceive and whatever we read, we ate ready with these expectations. 
Many of these expectations arc products of social learning, fostered 
by mass media— films, piays, television, books (including textbooks), 
newspapers, advertisements, and wireless— though often m fact wans* 
mitted by individuals with whom we are intimate As such, these 
expectations will be to some degree stereotyped, which one might 
almost say was a lequiieroent of commumcation, pailictilaily of 
commumcation, such as books and articles. However there will often 
be quite a number of diflerent such interpretations available and, 
since any passage of writing » multi-faceted, those that ait chosen 
from the different sets of interpretations may combine with one 
another so as to produce for every interpreter a unique interpretation, 
which will be revealed if the questions by means of which we eheit it 
are specific enough. Individual factors of need, personal bobby horses, 
will sometimes produce idiosyncratic interpretations, but I stress the 
degree to which many interpretaUons ate like variations upon a 
common theme, m order to account for the paradoxical finding that 
we may get a great variety of interpretations of the same message, 
which are nevertheless all relatively stereotyped, so that a new idea 
is very difficult to communicate successfully. 

To call these categories 'Targcr scale semantic uruts” is not strictly 
correct, because the term 'senuuitK’ in the linguist’s sense should, as 
1 understand it, be limited to the coded or codable meanings of words, 
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morphemes, and constructions,* and Uiese categories are not coded by 
linguists, nor are they codable unless they can be shown to have some 
consistent relationship to some linguistic form. Nevertheless I call 
them this in order to bring out the important rSle they play in inter- 
pretation. It is not a matter, as Richards' treatment suggests, simply 
of piecing together the meaning out of the known meanings of 
individual words, so that all one has to do to improve comprehension 
is to break down the One and One Only Meaning Superstition and 
alert the reader to the fact that a word may have different meanings 
depending upon the ’context’ and the other words in the sentence. 
This is indeed an atomistic approach, despite Richards’ protestations 
that he favours that of Gestalt psychology. What happens rather is 
that some part plays a dominant role, determining the way in which 
the whole is categorised. Other parts arc then interpreted in such a 
way as to fit in with this, the reader justifying his interpretation of 
them by appeals to the “general tone” of the argument, to the "whole 
attitude’* it shows, to “its general colouring", and so on. Such 
justifications mean, as the reader who is questioned will often make 
explicit, that words are continually taken as varying in their meaning 
according (o context. Far from finding that incorrect reading was due 
to taking words as fixed and definite in their meaning, therefore, my 
experiments suggested that it was rather the other way round, and 
that there was too great a tendency to make meanings subservient to 
a favoured interpretation. 

This attitude is perfectly consistent with a belief in words having 
their “proper meanings”, which Richards thought the “Usage" 
theory of meaning encouraged. Readers will back up their inter- 
pretations by saying that the writer was not using his words very 
carefully. Even one of Richards’ own exercises, the distinguishing of 
different meanings of ‘is* (sec page 123), revealed this. As Richards 
commented of one of his protocolists, “he was not alone m feeling 
that if IS is used in various ways, all but one of them should somehow 
be wrong’’.* But even if this is an erroneous view, it obviously does 
not result, as Richards argued elsewhere, in readers /at/ing to attribute 
meanings different from the so-called ‘correct* one to words in their 
actual use. 

The contrast I have drawn between my approach and Ricfiards’ 
refers to Richards’ theory, not to some of the things he said about 

*/. l/i T., 305. This example pewdes an lastance of ray analysis It seems that 
subjects such as this one cotegorbed the cooununicatlon-situatioa (Richards’ 
purpose in askmg them to “distinguish between the uses of ‘IS’ In [six specimen 
senienoesi, and say u'hieli, if any, of the sentences you lake to be true by de^tion") 
as being one of detecting loose wnimg. This subject, u Richards wrote, “is one of 
several who look 'true by definjlnra* not as arfdying to the sentences as wholes but 
to some supposed true or ‘correct' use of IS“. 
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caus« of HiUinterpretation. in the course of bis writings. If we waraine 
these, we find he does from lime to time refer to categorisation deter- 
mining particular meanings. Richards however often shows some 
rigidity himself in failing to incorporate detailed observations into 
his theories, which remain as a result comparatively crude and over- 
simple. In the present case, that of comprehension, there is a continu- 
ous refrain concerning thft harm done by an over-rigid theory of 
Proper Meaning and continuous emphasis upon Multiple Definitions. 
Furthermore, when we examine in detail Richards’ comments about 
categorisation, it becomes evident that he does not appreciate the 
pervasive role this process plays, indeed must play, in reading. Let 
us consider for a moment some of the things he says about it. 

In Prociicoi Criiicism he recognised the part played by categorising 
in respect of "urelevant associations”, such as personal hobby-horses, 
“stock responses", and judgments of the poem’s intention. He says 
with regard to the last of these, "the rapidity with which many readers 
leap to a conviction as to a poem’s general intention, and the ease 
with which this assumption can distort their whole reading, is one of 
the most interesting features in the protocols”.^ 

This is certainly a true comment. But Richards is very vague about 
the part played by Intention, his fourth function of language (see 
pages 250-252 below). As regards categorisation by stock responses 
and irrelevant associations, he is inclined to regard these only as an 
occasional odd feature of interpretation, bis interest being mainly in 
the effect rather than in the process itself. Thus he tejeMed the argu- 
ment of one of his subjects that “every poem calls upstocktesponses’’* 
--from which it would foUow that correct identification or categorisa- 
tion was necessary for successful reading — by denying that this was 
in fact true of all poetry. The trouble is that phrases like “stock 
responses” and ’’siereoiypes” have, in addition to their meaning, a 
pejorative connotation, so it is difficult to make acceptable the kind 
of point Richards’ subject was trying to make. Of course, poetry does 
differ from prose in being more concerned with effect than just with 
communication, and more, too, with Individuality of effect. Neverthe- 
less, that correct categorising in prose is important may be judged 
from Richards’ own description of the ftineipies of Literary Criticism- 
“Few of the separate items", he wrote, "are original. One does not 
expect noyei cards when playing so traditional a game . . . This book 
might ... be compared to a loom on which it is proposed to re-weave 
some ravelled parts of our civilisation.”* Clearly correct categorising 
of the "items”, “cards", oi “ravelled parts" is necessary for proper 
>J*.C..206. 

•P.C.,2S2, 

*P.LC., 1. 
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understanding, something which, as »c shall see, by no means always 
happened. 

Further remarks on categorising which show that Richards bad not 
got this in its right perspective, occur in Dasie in Teaching: East and 
}Vesl. There he evidently regarded the bringing to bear of a set of 
already learned categories in interpreting a verbal message as being 
a specifically Chinese approach. For him i( was part of the conser- 
vative pragmatism of the Clunese, spoken of with rather more 
admiration in hfenchu on the Mind. “Traditional Chinese scholar- 
ship”, he wrote, “has spent its great resources of memory and 
ingenuity upon^Hing the passage into an already accepted framework 
of meanings.”' That the tendency was quite general, he indicated by, 
amongst other things, quoting from Chinese unhersity students' 
interpretations of English nos'cls to show how they saw them in terms 
of their own categories.* Richards was not, however, able totally to 
ignore the evidence he had so often seen, and we find him saying 
later in the book that “a tendency to accommodate a passage to a 
preformed view . . . [is] not unknown elsewhere".* 

When we come to interpretation in Teaching, it looks early on as 
though he were at last recognising the importance of categorising, for 
he states (here at the beginning of his fourth chapter: 

No writer supplies the full setting w4uch controls the reader in his reading 
He cannot Always tbe major pan must be left to the leader to bring in. 
This is perhaps the trtiism which in practice we most neglect.* 

However, the means by which he believes we can best ensure that the 
reader brings the right categories (o bear betray how he understands 
this point. These are, “for English-speaking people”, “studies in 
English . . . (including) a commoq body of literature familiar to all”, 

Richards adds. 

That we can no longer refer mtb any confidence to any episode in the 
Bible, or to any nurseiy tale or any piece of mythology is a clear and well- 
rccogniscd sign of the urgency of taking these thmgs more advisedly in hand.' 


The contrast between his approach and the one 1 have been recom- 
mending lies in his failure systematically to stress the importance, for 
comprehending any message in a given subject matter, of studying 
that subject matter itself. By this I mean reading and re-rcadmg, 
discussing and having ones views corrected; in other words, learning 


29. 

* But see Bartlett’s evideoce as to bow En^h university students categorised the 
folk uies of North Amenean Indians. <F. C Bartlett, Remembering (1932), Chap. 
IV. V, and VII) 

»B.Inr..-£’. &tt'..48. 

*l.tnT.. 66. 

• /. In T., 67. 
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the relevant categories. This is not tlu only requirement;* but it is an 
indispensable one. We may apply against Richards what he himself 
said; it is “the truism which in practice we most neglect’*. 

We shall take then, as Richards’ official view, the one we described 
on page 145. U was this he pat most energy into and exemplified by 
his practice. Multiple Definition and emphasising possible alternative 
meanings m translation-exercises, in order to break down the effects 
of a theory of language, which is said to have overstressed single words 
and their fixed meanings. But in opposing it, though 1 mention the 
evidence 1 go on, 1 have not presented it in any detail. To do so now 
would be to take the reader too fat from the topic of this book. 
However, wtesilmg over a aumbet of years with Richards* meaning, 
and reading other writers* interpretations of him, has provided 
experience concerning comprehension of which some use should be 
made. I propose therefore lo present a number of different interpreta- 
tions of some of Riehards* theories and lo show how these inter- 
pretations can be seen as faulty categorisations derived from certain 
cues in Richards' writings. Such a procedure will have the incidental 
advantage of enabling me to say a bttle more concerning my inter- 
pretations before going on to the criticism of others of Richards’ 
theories. But first let us consider the nature of our sample. 

In contrast to Richards’ procedure, or that of my own experi- 
ments, or indeed any iikely experimental approach, we shall be 
concerned with the understanding not of short passages but of whole 
books. The disadvantage of this is that we are less likely to guess 
correctly where the mistakes come from. Furthermore, we cannot 
present the whole of that which was misunderstood so that the reader 
can form his own judgment. We shall have to rely instead upon the 
plausibility of the exposition wc have so far provided, or the reader’s 
checking of it by looking up the references to Richards’ writings that 
I have given. Nevertheless I think there is much to be said for 
supplementing small-scale studies by one on a larger scale. Whether 
as scholars or scientists we are after all mainly dealing with larger 
communication-units, whether books, articles, or papers read at 

' Richards' evidence drnvei from Uoivenicr itudeDti But I vmuld not wish lo 
deny that some of tben may have suflrnd from different weskness in languase-use 
of a general nature, i e. ones which should be tackled by general trauung ui laogua^ 
use. Richards’ evidence, however, snot of the sort that allows such weaknesses lo 
be delected. Furthemiore these weaknesses are likely lo differ from case to case, and 
only training based u^ sntdy of Uk i^itduat is likely to be effecuve Of this 
there is very little, since, except perhaps wuh children learning reading and anlh- 
metic. i e , sine qua non skills Of om society, our educational system inevitably 
skimps with the individual. What u needed b mace educatocial psyi^togy with a 
clinical approach. Richards himself recomnKfHb something like this (/. In T., 74), 
but he does not really practice it. 
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meetings. For social and historical sciences, this size of unit is much 
more likely to be appropriate. We need to take a look at these larger 
units in order to be able to assess how much we are likely to be able 
to generalise from the smaller-scale studies. We always do generalise 
in psychology from small, carefully constructed models to larger, 
laxer happenings. Such generalisations are not actually made in the 
dark because we have, as social beings, unprofessional experience of 
these areas which we believe our experiments may illuminate. But 
we tend to deny such experience, because it is not scientifically 
acquired. It needs therefore to work on us unconsciously. I think it 
is important that we should become more conscious of it and, by 
observational studies such as the one I am about to describe, make 


this experience much more articulate. 

I have not attempted to read all that has been wntten about 
Richards. Book reviews, which would not have been difficult to trace, 
have for instance been largely neglected. Nor have I tried to read a 
sample designed to be representative according to one or another set 
of rational principles. On the other hand, 1 have read inost that has 
been written (apart from book reviews) tlut has been i^uential or 
has been written by those wbo are recognised as authorities m their 
own field, as well of course as some that do not come in these Mte- 
gories. The authors I have read fall into two groups— pmlosophew 
and literary critics. I wiU show that most of them, who of all people 
one would eipect to be skilled teaders. siow marked failures to under- 
stand Richards' meanios, so that this will perhaps be soine contri- 
bution according to Richards' belief that "the ooly way ... '■> 
our attitude to language is to accumulate enough evidence as to the 
degree to which it can be misunderstood”.’ I will present my ewdence 
discursively, philosophers first, then, in my neat chapter literary 
critics, as if they were a series of case studies. 


3 . HOW PHILOSOPHERS HAVE UNDERSTOOD RICHARDS 
We will start with Man Black, who ha. written two critiej ariMes.s 
which are sometimes regarded as an anthontative pMosoptol 
critloue of Richards. These articles are intended as eaamples of the 
“Linguislie Method in Philosophy”, being designed to show how 
linguistic considerations ate relevant to some philosophical problems.* 

Questions »bout EmoU . . conoSiu eotnments on Richards’ answers to 

Black's articles «tI 1 refer to lOTSWf' FhOozophy. 
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between a class of psyckolo^cal events, or a class of classes of 
psychological events, and a class of neural events. Still less do they 
appeal to neurological study to answer philosophical problems or to 
clear up misunderstandings. When the Canon of Actuality is described 
in The Afeaning 0/ Meaning, in both the preceding and the following 
paragraphs, referents which were “sensations’’^ and “images" were 
specifically mentioned. So far from being intended as a “prohibition 
against finding the denotation of a symbol in anything other than 
some specific physical event”, the Canon of Actuality was introduced 
for dealing with situations where the referent was not the “specific 
physical event” one thought it was, but rather some sensation or 
feeling that one had misinterpreted. Though this of course was itself 
likely to have been caused by some other “specific physical event”, 
the point was that Ogden and Richards were concerned with not 
taking words at their face value but discovering their meaning by 
searching out the “sign-situation” from which they originated. 
^Vhatevcr criticism might be made of Ogden and Richards here, they 
were not trying to establish certainty by pinning things down in the 
brain, but to warn against misleading certainty that arose from 
pinning meaning in actual use to the dictionary. 

But let us continue with Black’s interpretation. Black is naturally 
astonished that anyone should have put forward so absurd a theory 

. . It is no more than a sweeping hypothesis based upon as good as 
no evidence”, he says, so “how can we account for the remarkable 
fact that the theory is apparently used as a ground for specific 
answers to disputable questions concerning specific complex inter* 
pretations . . .?”* His answer is that the reasoning by which it is 
established is circular. This, he says, is shown “by an examination of 
almost any case of attempted application of the theory”. He takes as 
an example Ogden and Richards' treatment of ‘beauty’: 

... we arc to reject with impatience and contumely the suggestion that 
beauty may be Indefinable or a name for a “simple quality”, /^lybody who 
holds such a view “postulates” a quality which is a “mythological referent” 
and is guilty of relying upon word mape and the survival of “primitive word- 
superstitions”. But no ground is pven for all this fury at what has seemed to 
many thinkers a reasonable hypothesis except the suggestion that an aesthetic 
character cmIJ no/ be a referent, and $0 could not be that with wluch any 
interpretative act is concerned. And so w-e get the following di^n of argu- 
ment: referents are spatiotempotal particulars, interpretation u of referents, 
the alleged quality of beauty b adimMedly not a spatiotemporal particular, 

• At erne place Ogden and Rkhenls wi«e “leeling", but they were referring to the 
feeling of “burning tobacco" and so deariy meant sensation. Feelings, of course, 
could not be nfrrtnts for Richards. 

•/tU, 195-196. 
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therefore no statement can be intenH<^ as being concerned with a simple 
quaJity of beauty. The same line of (hou^t seems to inspire the authom' 
obvious preference for the viww that "beauty" is a word whose function b 
mainly the emotive, noncagmtivc one of expr»smg feelings.* 

One of Ogden and Richards* grounds for denying that ‘beauty’ was 
“the name of a simple quality", was that the fact that the same word 
was used on all sorts of different occasions did not mean that there 
was a single unitary property it stood for. This was one of their major 
theses about language and was responsible for their emphasis upon 
Multiple Definition. Nevertheless this did not later prevent Professor 
Black from using the same kind of argument against them, attributing 
to them a belief that a word could be uniquely defined for all its uses 
and “in isolation from the contest of usage".* This was Black^s 
“linguistic consideration relevaoi to this problem", and it was this 
belief too that led him to attribute to Ogden and Richards the belief 
that "all acts of interpretation must be accompanied by uniquely 
indicative bodily characteristics". This phenomenon, the repeating 
against an author who has not been understood the argument he 
himself advances, we shall come across again in our review of mis- 
interpretations. 

The main reason why Ogden and Richards denied that an 
“aesthetic character could ... be a referent” was that they believed 
that, if we find a thing beautiful, this means we are moved by it and 
that no limit could be set to the sensory characteristics that in one 
pattern or another, at one time or another, or in one society or 
another give rise to these emoiiODS. Attempts to set such bounds had 
resulted in a variety of aesthetic theories, but the whole truth was 
with none of them.* 

How did Black himself come by bis astonishing misinterpretation 
of Ogden and Richards' theory? Partly he seems to have gone by 
what was written in a particular place and not to have interpreted it 
in the light of what had been said elsewhere in the same book. When, 
in multiply defining 'beauty', Ogden and Richards mention the 
theory ofit as an “intrinsic quality”, they do, it is true, dismiss it with 
few words. But again and again in the book, in the discussion of 
•good', of 'meaning', of the entities hypostatised by the Realists, and 
in expla'ining what they meant by Word Magic, Ogden and Richards 

‘Ibid, i96-m. 

* Ojiten and lU^iardS’ muhir^e detiiuGoas were of how the word being defined 
wjis used ia diSertM “contexts if usage”. 

• &. Richards' staiemenl: “Whenever we have any eicperieoce which might be 
called •aesdieuc', that Is whenever we are enjoyjng ... an object, there are plainly 
diflerent parts of the uniation oa vriikh eRq>basis can be laI<L As we select one or 
other of these so we shall develop one or other of the mam aesthetic doctnnes”. 
<f.f . e/ At . Eth ed , 14 1 ) roiaubdoM ^ Amhtiies iIlustTaWs ihts thesis. 
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have presented their argument in more detail. But the main reason 
for Black’s misconstruction is the fact that he cmgomed Ogden and 

Richards' theoryasacertaintype of theorythatheseems^have been 

Ulting against. For him, it was a “behavioristic theory The very use 
of this word suggests the preconceptions Black was ready with, as did 
also his references to “the semanticist",' his allegations that Ogden 
and Richards’ procedure was “charactensUc not only of other 
behavionrlstic theories of language, but of much pseudrnscientific 
philosophising”, and his mentions of the pitfalls of scientism . 

The categorisation was carried out party by “tending the normal 
meaning of ’behaviourism’, and partly £’5 

only and either specially interpreting or ignoring the meaning of 
othL which on the face of it did not fit in f?''f5™rfy 

Black called the theory ’behavionrlstic ^ .foSeled S 

believed that all psychological processes were at “ 
neurological ones. But this of course 

phenomenon of eonsciousoess or awerling P rae^ionine 
limit itself to the studying of behaviour. By separately mentioning 
«Se Saviourists-l Ogdfn and Richards disUnguUhed themse ve 
from them and eleatly did not regard themselves as 

P: dSere„„ o£p,mo„a„dno.iu^. .J^^^^^^ 

S o““/*r“om iujnrles id’ 

from drug aerion and from anaesfc^^ to^^^^^^ 

], is by 

as to what happens __i.- nrthis in what he attributes to them 
absurd. 'V' '"T“‘ 
or AeSiry Bliek^oes io. ?rodo« any quotations. He simply says 

influence of TSr 

Chirla Motra imrly that i' rtspectirely. the 

Stourlo STh, „„.»lhel»t.M~«n>l‘>e»'nvc«l..»nsor.V 

Ollwr. ,55 
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that this is what Ogden and Richards mean. This then enables him to 
say that their ‘‘assertions are unsupported by relevant evidence”, 
adding that this was ‘‘an exrellcnl example of what William James 
had in mind when he spoke of psydiology as being only the hope of 
a science".* But Ogden and Ridtards equally affirm the rudimentary 
status of psychology asascience,*andr^/is why, in Black’s triumph- 
ant words, ‘‘the authors [do ooll even hmt at the existence of such 
evidence.” 

In tins account of simple intctpretations, upon which Black 
fastened, Ogden and Richards arc at pains in two footnotes to deny 
the necessity for their theory of any reference to brain processes. 
Black refen to one of these and also to the fact that “such terms as 
‘thoughts’, ‘feelings', ‘experiences’, are freely used as interchangeable 
with locutions concerrung 'readiont to sUmuh' and ‘adaplailom of the 
orgamsm' ", thus revealing the kinds of cues he thought indicative, 
or not indicative, of “behaviourism”. But, despite this, “there seems 
no doubt from the general progress o/ifieir argument that & behaviour- 
istie theory is being presented. This is demonstrated by such a passage 
as “to be directly apprehended is to cause certain happenings in (be 
Herves . . But we often find such a way of talking amongst some 
philosophers concerned with analysing perceptual statements, as, for 
lostaoee, BerUand Russell, who, though influenced by them, was not a 
behaviourist. Black points out that Ogden and Richards describe 
their statement— “to be duectiy apprehended is to cause certain 
happenings in the nerves”— as “the correct answer” to questions 
concerning perception, as though this were a point against them, 
bat he omits the rest of the sentence, which is, “as to which at present 
neurologists go no further than to assert that they occur”.* 

Professor Black made the wrong categorisation, presumably 

‘IbtJ.m 

* Cl. Iheir italemenC that it is difficult lo five “a dclailed account” of complex 
InterpreCauonx, ”bccause few unporum psychological laws have as yet been 
ascertained and these but vaguely” (AT o/Af ,6ihedn..200) It ahould be noted that 
lha streis to the psyshotogicaJ. not U* naich nwne lemoie eturotoghal level. Sec 
also— “Ito Copenucan cevtiotion l«n psychology} has ytl occuntd, atthouth 
several are due if psychology is to be to be brought into Itne with its fellow 
sciences” (13). 

* Ibid., 192 I have ilabcised "the general progress of their argument”, because I 
have found this s charscterutic response to the i^esentation of evidence contrary to 
a given interpretation. See page 147 above. 

s AI, o/AI., Cihedn., tl. Ogden and Richards later (page 8S} suggest that further 
redoetton can be made front nerve cells to ”inolec\^, atoms. etecUons . . ' 
There u a great deal of evidence for the Ibeory implid, aiooe (he theory is so very 
geiKrsL The analysis, as it b expressed, is cnide, and. of course, if taken literally. 
logiGiUy incorreci, since 'direct appreheosKm' is of a different logicM category from 
”certaln happenings in (he nerves”. But wbat Black is objecting to is the absence of 
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because he wanted to. He had an answer to a faulty theory, one which 
perhaps, like Wittgenstein and Ryle, he had once himself been en- 
toiled in,’ and which now in his convert-enthusiasm he saw as a 
universal heresy. But though something like this is fairly widespread, 
the meanders of history since Tht Meaning of Meaning have led the 
fashions of those to whom its temper was agreeable to be retro- 
spectively attributed to this book. Like so much of the past, we see it 
now in the distorting light of subsequent events which it influenced 
but did not determine.* j . i. 

Black, as well as making the wrong categorisation, failed to make 
the right one. He failed to see, for instance, that the references to 
“science” in The Meaning of Meaning were generally m connection 
with language, with suggesting that science limited itself to me 

observing of correlations, with answers in terms of the how rather 

than with the ‘what’ of things, answers moreover which are expressed 
in terms which are the same as any we use in the natural sciences. So 
far from explaining '‘simple interpretation m terms of a special brain 
configuration recurring for each recurrence of a particular inter- 
preution, Ogden and Richards’ is a more general theory. 

The current scientific account ... which fauces 
Is awkward for the purposes of exposititm . . .If 
basis of thb account the fact that expenenee has the character 
ttafls, S W us in more or less uniform contexu. we have in this all that 
is requir^ for the theory of signs . . •• 

But the language in which the “theory of signs" 
much less impottant for its authors than the lesson it was meant to 
convey, namely, heightening awareness of the 
simple wording might hide, and the ninety of “ 

out different learning espetienees, that the same 
diffetent occasions and for different people “ 

analysis, definition, and being constantly on ’ -r others 

reduce the obfusealions both of our words and 
Whv should Oeden and Richards write /our chapters on definitions, 
if they believed appeal to neurological happenings was what language 
differences required for their solution? ,.»T<yeTefa- 

Of course Blact might have been mdulging in 'f ''“5^ Jn™ 
lions, and might argue that phUosophy rs not scholarship like literary 

■ See hi. .vmpeihrln inUodaed™ “ m 

Science in 1934, and lus account of hu change « auiiuuc 

Language and Fkihsophy, page 211. certain words, such as 

er“s., 

* M. ofM.. 6lh edn., 55. 
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crilitrism or history, that it is conccnwd with general arguments and 
not With who precisely did what. Botl donot thinlc hew'oaW argue like 
this, because he singled out a particnlar book for attack and would 
not be indifferent to its reputation. His very method, that of singling 
out a step in the reasorung upon whkh all subsequent reasoning 
depended, seems to me misguided. The book is not logically close- 
knit. 1 think Black may have been n^t in his suggestion that Ogden 
and Richards were advancing a substitution theory of learning (see 
footnote 4 on page 21^ Certainly, 1 think it is highly oversimplified. 
But other theories, which could be empincalty investigated, could be 
constructed, and this is all that Ogden and Richards need. Black’s 
logical jiu-jitsu leads to an overemphasis upon language and upon 
how it might cause a fatal error at a particular moment of reasoning. 
An alternative approach, one which 1 adopt, aims at studying the 
book as a whole, divining its piuporea and judging what is important 
in the light of these, an approach which also recognises how much the 
interpretation of any one part of the book depends upon the under- 
standing of other parts. It lays more stress on individuality, less on 
general arguments that may only quite convcniionally be represented 
m a given book. Nevertheless in both approaches we have to categorise 
in the light of previous experience. 

Black’s second article, written six years later (1948), “Questions 
aboulEmotne Meaning', is much less at fault than his first, it makes 
a number of valuable criticisms, pointing out the vagueness of 
Bichards' theories, descriNng h>$ later views as involving “nn 
intruiive and pervasive dissolution of structure" and noting Wchaids* 
tendency, in spile of the throry, to concentrate in practice on single 
words rather than on sentences. The article is much more tentative in 
its interpretation of Richards, suggesting difficulties and asking 
questions with regard to his meaning. However Black still adheres 
to bis vkw of Richards’ theory as being a "behaviourist” one. He 
describes Richards as believing in "a science of criticism", which he 
never did.‘ and condemns him for ’’failing to provide criteria for 
practice” in judging the value of a poem. If Black meant the kind of 
criteria which science demands, that is, something readily and un- 
ambiguously applied, no part of Richards’ theory ever demanded 
this, if only on the grounds that psychology was as yet far too 
elementary to enable us to do this. But in fact, although Richards did 
sometimes talk as though it were just a matter of another hundred 
years’ research. I think to be consistent, he must really be taken as 
referring to the theory of aesthetics. From the point of view of 
practice, the purpose of Ihe arts was not fulfilled by being able to 
judge whether a given work oferl was good or not, but by expefieoc- 
‘ See rates W-Jf «b<we 
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ing, fully and correctly, good works of art. The crilicism that a correct 
interpretation of Richards entails is not that he didn’t provide 
universal criteria for judging the value of a work of art, but that he 
worked out a theory of what the effects of good works of art were. 
Unlike the associationist theory of meaning presented in The Meaning 
of Meaning, this theory was specific enough to be obviously too 
remote from any evidence we were likely to get. But it is incorrect to 
say that Richards advanced his theory as a scientific certitude. 

The main misunderstanding Black showed in this second article 
was one to which we have already referred and which was ?how by 
many critics of Richards. It was the failure to see that, for Richards, 
reference played an important part in poetry. Black considers Ogden 
and Richards’ statements that a poem “tells us, or should tell us. 
nothing.”' "If to ’tell’ means to assert,'* Black writes; ‘ the doctrine 
has some truth.” This, as we saw. was bow Ogden and Richards 
meant it. Black however decides othervise and t^k®* 
poetry should use references at all. confessing himself puzzled as to 
. . how a poem that ‘teUs nothing’ can induce a fitting, or valuable, 
attitude”.* So Black, as the New Critics also did, convicted Wchards 
of "faillinil to do justice to the cognitive factors m aesthetic or 
ethical experience”.* Later on. Black shows some qualms about his 
interpretation, since be notices some remarks that are inconswtent 
with it. Nevertheless by picking out two hard nut assertions, difficu^lt 
ones, which we attempted to explain (page 57 above), , . . 
relative independence of emotive and referential functions, 
able to persist with his interpreution. Similar statements , h 
writes, "are scattered throughout Richards' early writings, 
found hardly any, unless one is to count the many 
feelings feeing aroused fey means of references, and to m e p 
as meaning tLt the relationship is “tenuous . . . external, vague, and 
fluctuating”*, though they don’t in fact say so. 

What it fatcrctmE about Black’s approach .s hat though tte 
accusation he makes is a familiar one. the reasons he adduces for it 
are novel. These are that Richards failrf in ’S'f “ 

to distinguish between the functions of for 

It is as though, having made his catc^risat.on. Black then sought for 
some reason in linguistic theory for it 
AH referential discourse is treated as if it were 
cither true or false. And if some use of language is pate y 

* See page 28 above. 

•SSsisvamen ..l.eil.n Burnt, lh...h eldd .eTC^^^^ 

Rkhari’ ne^eet of cognitive as opposed to emotive factors 
‘/A/.f.209. 
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have such truth claims (as is osually the ease in literature), there seems no 
recourse but to relegate it to the realm of “emotive*’ or nonreferential 
utterance * 

This IS the reason why Black does not interpret “tell’', in “fa poem] 
tells us, or should tell us, nothing", as meaning to assert. 

The trouble about the thetapeubc method in philosophy, into which 
Black’s merges, ts that it requires much ^eater care than philosophers 
by reason of their mam interests are disposed to give, tn working out 
precisely what the writer they wish to cure was actually saying. If 
Ogden and Richards wrongly treated all purely referential statements 
as assertion, this was because, according to their view, they would not 
be purely referential unless information-givmg were the purpose of 
the writer. This was Ogden and Richards’ point about purely referen* 
lial discourse being a rare and late development m the history of 
language, and limited to science It does not follow from this that 
their theory requires that any use of reference m language, which was 
mixed or purely emotive (as to its intended e/fects), was for the sake 
of assertion. And in fact we have seen that they did distinguish 
between reference used for assertion and that used for (he sake only 
of Its further effects in attitudes, emotions and feelings. 

Furthermore, as we have seen (pages 25-26 above), Ogden and 
Richards had raUier a peculiar way of using 'true' and 'false', accord' 
ing (0 which the fact that one called certain symbols (words or 
sentences in actual use) ’true’ or ‘false’ did not entail saying that they 
were used for the purpose of information A false statement, like 'all 
swans ace white’, is by virtue of being false, not a complex symbol but 
a succession of simple symbols each of which is true; though you 
might not be meaning to give information, in speaking an object word 
like ‘swan’ or ‘white’ you were in effect asserting (because implying) 
the existence of swans and while things. Whatever we may think of 
this analysis, it does not make Ogden and Richards inconsistent in 
saying that references can be used in poetry for the sake of their 
emotional effects or Richards in saying that “the questioiung verifi- 
catory way of handling [references in poetry] is irrelevant’’. This 
misunderstanding of Black’s is one of that not uncommon class 
where the necessary right categorisation is not made because of its 
unlikelihood. It is likely to happen wherever a word or phrase with 
well-recognised uses — in this case, (he word ‘true’ — is employed in 
some unusual manner. This is something to which Richards’ practices 
make him rather liable, but, by definnion, not something which 
Multiple Definition, can assist os with— for it gives us only the usual 
definitions. 

' Kid^ 207. 
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The next phaosopber I shall consider is Professor Stevenson Jn Ws 
well known book, Ethics and Language, he paid frequent tribute to 
Richards’ influence;^ indeed the first of the two epigraphs to the boolc 
as a whole consists of quite a lengthy extract from Ue Meaning oj 
Meaning. The book is characterised by the very close attention it gives 
to language, in particular to the persuasive element in what stan^ds tor 
referential discourse. It might without exaggeration be regardeu as 
an example of the movement for close reading associated with 
literary criticism, an area in which Professor Stcvenson is toelf 
clearly interested. Yet here too we shall find misreadings o • 

Professor Stevenson describes Richards _ 

nhimt theories. The first of them is the one we f 

with the Principles cf Literary Critkisrn. Stevenson '' 

“one of many which, though emphasising Mtiludes, -J-ms odd 
•gteement and disagreement in aitiinde This 
in view of Richard? stress on the relativity “f Sis 

organisation an Individual has achiever), 

valuable to one person cannot be lo *"?'•>"; S ™'*" “'" u 
does justice to Richards’ reeognrtion of educal relalm V m 
remarks as “there ate evidenlly a great f 

lions and what is good for one person will not te good for another 
Whir dilTerent condition dWenent vah.« i„ 

Stevenson goes on to say that mvr . ..-.j-.-nt 

Richards’ theory of value, not ® . another ethical theory 

fashion,- He then attributes to shards qmle anomer M^caii^^^^ 

which lie claims to discover in The t rC words later made 

theory, an emotive theory 

fashionable by the " i‘ W recitd this ns a hubby-horse 

anticipating his own, so that wc m g fc 

categorisation. . f „„ „ short passage plus footnote in The 

The theory is derived ^jvtn^thc place of honour as an 

Meaning of Meaning, with, but leading, a passage 

epigraph to Stevensons boo!^ pa'^^^ suddenly dis- 

from Dewey. ^^r at a foreign dinner party is a well- 

coicnng that the o* trusting foreigners do not 

known frand from one . im,eed of being an 

know him for what "5 jujchardt brillianlly a adumbrate in 

SSonteir'Si?nt>Tie»lPi'“->f->'>'“'‘>"'“f^ 

vl jlecrinj ‘ “ 
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» Rood,” JS„,v ,ciS “ !? ■'» '• ” >!>' S=»5"PP. ~ni 

difference what««r to our refmiie w£ “,h^ ’v 
IS red,” the addition of “is red” to 

reference, namely, to some other rert !hfn an extension of our 

symboUc functioj it se^ ^ comparable 

to ihh. and perhaps “P* expressing our attitude 

them to actions of one kS-*^ Pc»cns. or inciting 

as “that of which we approv^fan^„„-? “‘he good” 

wc say “This « good" ^,hT»^ t.'“®'''“"5'snch definition when 
indefinable "good”which we *n assertion. It is only the 
thing more" or “something els^^hiS^ • purely emotive sign. The “some- 
definition of “good" IS th^emoiionil wri‘o“ 

Si a g SSr^r^hSI’^l?" attacking a theory 

high-sounding theory— the from Producing gome 

I^chards calif it in the of as 

path by his faUure to realise “P ‘he garden 

panoply of PnnclpL «P«‘ ®f,^0fds. The whole 

grunt of approval Now thoii»K^«**^***’ '* *n the cause of a 

la poetry. Ogden and Rtcharls de«K d«f ' ^ 
versy. In ethical discussion fW.ir !^ disapproved of it Jn contro- 
however much the?S,?wh^“**’‘ ‘’“^ht to have content. 

That ts why the para^^fh Trim SV’™' 

starts with the warning “ picked his epigraph 

IradS* '° 

provided for. Amongst these is theom^^r***** subtle dangers must be 

numbers, of words which have hitherto quite unsuspected 

" ««■> w™yirjs“jS2;u"“““ 

RRd why S«,P„.„„., p„„,, „ 

’A/. ofM, filhedn., 125 The Imf ihm- n 
really a footnote, which is signalled at the '"'h “Of course", are 

• M. OfM , 6th edit page iS!^y ®'‘h® ^”1 «n Mnce quoted. 

•M.ofSf 6lhedn.pagci25_m,itoie,_ 
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Possibly Stevenson started a process of ‘■‘'.'“"j?'' 

Rictards' theory, which made it like m«cTc 

fashionable. At all events wc find Toulmin and ^ 

"On Describine”, mitten eight later^ ftheorJ 

passage as Stevenson and with similar ^crt. They ^ ^ ^ 

they itll “The Great Divide", aeoordmg to 

large classes into which sentences, and the words ...X-i, the 
can be divided”-statements, that 

concern of the sciences” on the one hand, an jn,tance ethics 
statement, and "which are 

aesthetics, poetry and cognate activities , o in creating this 

Richards a« held to have played an important part in creatmg^in^ 

tteory, a view which j “P bJ L ,h= paragraph 

w?rwTn5dTp:s-.h“«"^^^ 

and purpose of tL paragraph do no. seem r ohav.^^^^^ 

“The authors do not say “ „^”,het all words are both 

entirely and others '.““S'’ .mpotlions”, Is an nccusa- 

descriptive and emotive, but !“ ne Ueaitltg o/Mtaiilfig, 

tionwhichiscontradictedagaioandag 

for Ogden and Richards “ S^^Tmal.er of how it was 
emotive or descriptive, tor this was eotiteij - 

a a ibirH ohiiosophet, Piofessot Franltena, 
Sii years later, “ ^j^SZnumberoftimes.butnow 

who mentions Toulmn and Me ..insist that good 

goes further, asserting apparently in spite of any 

and 'beautiful- are tasc-, and that they “have no 

ideational associations ""Jinn™ assertion when we remember 

symbolic reference ^ao c**' discussing sUteen different types of 
tLt a chapter is given up to discussing 

referential defimtioiu of ^u‘y • mustrate the way in which 

We have suggested that j^^pp^^ed later, but also what 

a given theory influences n .j may have had an influence 

occurred hefo«. Ogden a emotive uses of words, have 

by reason of their theory examples of the 

suffered for it hf ause tbey PosiUvists, that ethical words were 
view, propagated by tne example of misreading 

nothing more tha^ its logical conclusion by presenung 

shows this process bei g ^ ^jiy contemporaries of the Logical 

Ogden and book Eihks Since 19W {19^ 

"™li“ n,rjlf«iiiiig o/lfeunlug us published m the sumc 
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year, 1936, as Ayer's Language, Truth, and Laglc. That sbe was 
influenced by previous mterprctatioiu, probably Toulmin and Oaier'i 
Mind article, is liowcver sugcesicd by her iJaicmcnt that Ogden and 
Richards “first introduced the word •emotive’ *’ (which if would be 
ditTicull to know if the book had indeed been published ia the same 
year), and by the fact that the passage she quotes to illustrate Ogdea 
and Richards’ ‘theory' is, once again. Stevenson's epigraph. But a 
further ebboralion is introduced, for this passage is quoted to 
demonstrate that Ogden and Richards' ‘theory*, "being derived from 
the same sources, and the outcome of the very same lafluenccs, is, 
even verbally, very close to [Ayer's]'’.' The "sources and influences" 
referred to are Russell and Wittgensiem. who are mentioned in Ayer's 
preface, but this acknowledgment is not. 1 would have thought, much 
more than the conventional recognition of Logical Positivism's debt 
to these two philosophers. Itis their interest in Logic that is importanL 
Ayer's ethical theories came mainly from Carnap, and it is higldy 
unlikely that Ogden and Richards derived their emouve/refcrenliil 
dUtmction from cither Russell or Wittgenstein. Any influence is more 
likely to have been the other way round.* 

One last example, and our show-case of philosophers’ exhibits will 
be complete. This is Manuet BiUky’s critique of "Wchards’ Theory 
of Value*'.* It is a useful example because rt quotes from Rkhatds’ 
writings in some detail in order to back up given interpretations. 
Bilsky refers with approval to Stevenson's view that Richards had in 
fact two dilTerent theories of value, and classifies these as "analysis” 
and "naturalism"— Richards, for him, is "the advocate of analysing 
concepts and the proponent of a particular naturalistic position”. In 
fact this does not seem to be at all what Stevenson had in mind, and 
it fails to realise that the purpose of Richards' analysis was to improve 
communication which would include knowing how to take the 
referential sense, so that the right emotional responses would be 
created in the reader. Bilsky seems to have been reading Richards 
with spectacles that split the sense prismatically into qualitatively 
different types of conventional elhical theory. 

Of Richards' standard of value he says, “there is very little that is 
surprising or unconventional in the means he takes to reach it”- 

’ 1 have noiictd a few iimilariiiM in the kinds of words useJ by Ayer, and Ob&i 
and RithaisSs; for losians*, Aytt'* reference lo *hhe prlmllive supernlnilion dial W 
evtiy name a itns'e reat entity twat coirespood” (Confuaye, TVuift onrf Legit, Snd 
edn-.page 42, my itaJicsl Sul ofcouirethia reference to Word Magic Is more likely 
to indicate the direct infiueoce of Ogden and Richards' book upon Ayer. 

•Ramsey’l 1925 review otTTreMeaniitfofMtti/itiigui AtinJ, for instance, though 
fairly critical, awarded points to Ogden and Ridiar^ for their introduclion of the 
dislinction between emotive and referenud uses of language. 

*PWi Phen Res.XIV, 19M 
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now PHILOSOPHERS HAVE UNDERSTOOD RICHARDS 
Richards’ “first step is psycholoBical CEoism", and Richards’ sUle- 
meat, ’‘anyone Kill actually prefer to satisfy a greater '3™ 

appelencics than a less’’, is qooted. Bat, contmnes B Isky he 
egocentric position to which tfSs S.turS 

Standard has led him apparently troubles ht™ • hroueht aeainst 
by the charge of egolsn., or selfishness [which] can t;' 3 “frS 
a . . . morality such as this . . - Consequently he 
egoism] to utilitarianism”. The problem, says Bi y, anneal to the 
one, and all Richards is able to do to answer it . “ “ 

authority of Jeremy Bentham”. Hence 

. . , apUs to b’e a rather 0"^“% ™'“‘tVpropme » 
Utilitarianism”. As to JS* “he cives us no systematic 

people to live according to his standard? . 6 perhaps 

answer such as we find in Bentham or Mil but W ^ P 
inadvertently, give us some sources of motivation, neapp^ ^ 
certain consequences”. These hy the law enforcement 

supplied by the ‘hreat of social wtracism. by ^ 

agencies, by the individual interests, “he would 

of Richards that, if a person * ntmunily”. which Biisky 

beau«fuland charmmg mcml«r ofh „p,ivaiien”. But “in 

describes as a • but In some important respects, 

developing his ethical theory, lUchar 

has made the same ?i^nns*wting this. concentrates 

many of his predecessors”. Indemowtrajms^ 

on how Richards answers the q . ,v-„ iijs own”, i.e. how he 

to gratify the desires of to utilitarianism. The 

takes the step from Pfy^°!°fhat Richards “uses another kind of 
answer, according to Dilsky, » considen to be the best 

appeal to authority, namely. oueht not to do”. Richards is 

qualified jadges 'S JY”''cOTd™»=<l lb' ”“S' tli=u*» <”[• "J'" 
accused of doing wlwt he c wnlers. He has, 

they used as a standard tn p „ Pihky writes, “brought m a 
apparently without t«mg a^rc quanlitaiire amount 

qualitative element, thus a made the transition 

of value which thmM -j., has fallen “into 

from Bentham to J®**" empirical theory of tlus sort For ulti- 
the trap which await* a y experience is better than an- 

mately the judge, m argumg quanutalive equality, rely on an 
other, must, if he goes beyonu 

Intuition." «««Tncd with the defects and virtues of Bilsky’s 

. Now we arc not comxni^^^ understands 

criticism, but »o'' y. pictore that it presented is of a piece of 

Wchards' ,feorising Shat Is neserthelcss rather conventional 
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and coraniiij the normal nnslakes. The fart that lUcharda’ iheory hs* 
been to quite a large extent misunderstood arouses the suspicion that 
expectations, based upon stock categories in ethical thought, have 
caused words and sentences that fit in with these categories to be 
selected to determine the sense in which other words and sentences 
arc taken. Furthermore, although many quotations arc made from 
Richards’ wtiUngs, these are only from the Principles and SeUnee ana 
Poetry. His thought does not therefore appear to have beencoastdereJ 
as a whole-'later developments often indicate «hat the oii^nal 
structure was — and, m particular, the appUeailon of the theory, given 
in detail in Praetlea} CrIileUtn, docs not seem to have been considered. 

As an indication of how an interpretation may be forced upon a 
sentence, let us look at the evidence Dilsky quotes for his belief that 
“the egocentric position to which his iniliai formulation of the 
standard [of value] has led him apparently troubles hiffl”. Richards, 
says Uilsky, is disturbed by “the charge of egoism or selfishneM 
[which] can be brought against a . . . monlity such as this . . This 
suggests a rather weak, even guilty, approach. But what Richards 
actually says is “the charge of egoism, or selfishness, can be brought 
against a naturalistic or utilitarian morality such as this only by ov«^ 
looking the importance of these saiisfacltons in any well-balanced 
life”.' “These satisfactions", as the previous sestrnce makes clear, 
are ones “which require humane, syropaibeiie and friendly relations 
between Individuals". 6itsky*s way of characterising Richards' 
approach fits in with his emphasis upon the "converting" of egoism 
into utilitarianism. But I think Richards’ approach is much less 
conventional than Bilsky thinks it is. There is. for instance, no such 
pure theoretical split between “psychological egoism” on the one 
hand, and utilitariaoisin on the other as Bilsky believes. Though 
Richards recognises that social unctions may provide part of “the 
moUvation ... to get people to live according to [Richards’) standard”, 
he again and again emphasises that thne motives are relatively un- 
important. "Swindling and bullying . . . have their cost; which the 
best judges agree to be excessive. [But) ... the greater part of the cost 
lies not in the coiuequenccs of being found out, in the loss of social 
esteem and so forth, but in actual s^tematic disability to attain 
important values.”* Richards' approach is a phenomenological one. 
He finds it a fact of experience that impulses are interrelated, that a 
form of selfishness, for instance, may prevent us from having those 
experiences that may spontaneonsly come from the emotional 
generosity of love. Possibly people mtshi change their behaviour if 
they could realise this. Something like this is an assumption ofpsycho- 

'P.LC.paBeSJ. 

•PS.C., Si. M. 
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analytical theory, but I doubt whctt^ there is much point in describ- 
ing such an insight as “a Platonic kind of motiva lo . . .. 

Furthermore the “appeal to the authonty ^'"^"“ests 

“about the best Richards seems able to . putting of 

great weakness on Richards’ part, is not an app , ^ ^ 

a point for the sake of clarity in Bentham’s words- 
statement” as Richards called it. Perhaps t^s e ... morality to 
interpreting the sentence. “To extend 
communal affairs . . for which the lines from 
a. To ooov.,. .goiam !»■« ““Sr”a 

had already described the mdividual mora y nreceding para- 
»heii dtaUBg with the charge “f to do something new. 

graph we have already quoted. Here he is ..communal activities” 

and itis evident from the next paragraph o.ntiiam quotation is 

refers to the activities cUipticaUy, but Richards 


sausueo more ^ •.^.Katgreaternumoci* 

improvements in organising * ha^ly any commentators on 

could be satisfied in the * py-o where they show no positive 

Richards seem to have noticed this, v Professor Hardings 

misinterpretations of is a sort of negative mis- 

Scrutiny article' on the Richards’ theory, 

interpretation in not having und^tanding of the theory 

which is fundamenul for a complete 

advanced in that book. attributed the sumptiuous 

The particular rea«n why to R,cbards was 

reinuoduction of qualitative di judges”, whose opinion about 

Richards’ use of phrases like standard. Phrases like this, or 

value he svas ready should base warned critics 

“universal qualified ’ J^jeved in a ''science" of enUcism, 
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“ “ f" e'“'" '«“t thsn hi. 

and PracZll aiShmS ^aom.cal pitcc with iht Prhdpta 

ordered satisfactions oAmDutsi!’^ anH of enjoying 

P.L.C. paces 192.15«\ ^ assumptions (see 

PRittPRcaTa^ "> ■>« dnothW and W 

under discussion, then Sc we 1“ homogeneity in the population 
art except by exoenencma ^ "f ^ ^ort of 

a certain amoun^t of orcanisini'l,^''*’* experience it without having 
study of art it will fottnw ik ^ achievable onJy by disciplined 

us which works of ^ we iui^ ^ ^We to teU 

for. think Ri=ha?d "warta™ ">'''• 


’ M, tf hf,^ 6[h 
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Chapter Seven 


N: 


COMPREHENDING COMPREHENDING 
(n)_LITERARY CRITICS 

^OT .11 the literary 
IN whose works I have «ad. show ev> ce 
him. any more than all P'"'““f''"’.^Mlli^detstanding of Richards’ 
class, though if we were to include a /«« ., 1 , 1 ® | pointed 

theory, then the proportion would dwmde ^.^^^^ Richards* theory 

out earlier, few writers seem to have app . . ^jg^ause of the 
about the way in which expenenw a ’ about, 

increased capacity for fulfilling . - -jji. to understand his 
something which we need to IHhese ideas are noticed 

later notions of growth, and ««««“'"«?*„/' "ied as simple, rather 
at all, they are dismissed as -nu means to understand- 

than as the complex about attitudes. But his 

ing them lie in Richards _«vchelogy to fellow Richards 

critics are generally too ignorant of p y » conceive to be 
reasoning, or so much ^SSogy, and neurological models 

an overemphasis upon **‘**'®**^^_ , 1 .. distinct and well articulated 
that they are prevented and which should act as a 

pattern that is presented tn the 

frame of reference for the late misunderstanding of 

Then again there may. ^SL« to reproducing extracts from 

Richards because they limit comment on them, except to 

his writings and do not give us the opportunity of 

indicate approval. These wn«^ ^ Cleanth Brooks is an 

testing their understandmg or ~ Britton, 

example here, and. eWdcnce of misunderstanding a« 

Those who do provide by my examples. They are aU 

no minor figures, as 1 hoi» poetry, and consideration of their 
apostles of the close has implications for their mter- 

faults in reading prose o 
pretation of poetry. 

I. AN EMFSON-EYE VIEW 

Lhn is often described as a disciple of Richards 
My first example is one wn WiUiam Empson. 1 shall 

as well as being a masie 



dtdralcJ 10 R,clinir« "thfr’’'" l»sV mil 

boot. ‘ “f “11 1*01 in Uii, bool" me 


ded.cleJ 10 R clurtr.T"the . '«!■ “"d 

book. OTilien ta , „ , ‘‘V ""f I" Id- bool." m= 

tmpson «Tr!e> hi. dnjM ‘''IIi™ll lo read: 

that in reading him one roilna.. > mneh a. they come, to 

theme are liable lo be made bv meii**^* courjc. Return, to the main 
»ho.e .nbjeet. are 

rather unelearnhat to S?;"" ;/™"™"’ " '■ b"'" 

iomeone tailing to him^«if Pcrh.V 'nipre.tion of 

Richard.- Iheorle. „ ..™,, ■:”■»■>“•< tendency lo atomia 

■endeney to be "Z7lVn^^/,Z7j^ "''t'"’ '|“^“■'ne.,. hi. 
onej path through the wood Mr t ‘ lometimes of 

insect, thoujand-facetel ” Empson's e>e » like that of an 

detailed an*al^s° of the*Mj,"]‘„ “A'' h to 

fwtry. It „ more tyiiemat^ !h«n^ ^ individual words function in 
separate ehapten ar^ devo^^S the ***** 

literary work, but maInJv bv “"Sic ‘‘'ords in some 

types of relaliofu betwS .Vom f *.** diirerent 

emotions and iiaiemems Tliii hitrr"* implications, moods, 
critical consideration of Richards* ^ ®per»tien is introduced by a 
^pson’s criticisms are contMuallv tl™ '’c** on the same matter. 
Jedgemenis of Richards* generous acknow- 

have misunderstood Richards or ihst"» • u' ^®Snises that he may 
what he said, so that it was onlv the “®* ®*®“* 

^en misleading. However what **"“«* ‘hat may have 

“"derstood Richards* ” purposes is how 

his criticisms were, ?m*OTon*^Mi!' ,^*’"Ptive and just as many of 
quite a degree. Though^c sho^J,!m * '".’i“"*rstood Richards to 
mterprctaUon of Richards, to contrart of ca tegorising, his 

afors, showed much overindiviriiini - *** of other comment- 
taking of Richards* m«S a ’ "^’"8 '*4 Richards* meaning, a 
Empson's case is intcrcstine. of m„ than it actually was. 

Richards and bis detailed care in readinslV **'* oiosencss to 

to misundersUnd his former leaStr t«st likely 

present his misunderstandinM withont « '* ** difficult to 

because Empson’s comments^ ■'» 

made m the interest of takina un an«™* ."®* *”*” to have been 

Therefore I cannot present Ihem^ theoretical positions, 

mented and indeedf in his Sre I^mpso" com- 

Richards’ various theories as he ”^^nnrr browsed over 

thi. uvideuc .. it “?? ' 'b 

170^*” ' to do with a relationship 



AN EMPSON-EYE VIEW 

between Empson’s own way SSntly sacrifices 

took Richards. Empsons style f to his sensitivity, 

the communication of his argument to gmg logical consccu- 

There seems to be no suppression in Jj}« a certain amateur 

tiveness. His comments on .yen in his approach 

quality that I suspect enters a to a reluctance to 

to meaning in poetry, and which of his own very highly 

submit himselfto any other discipline t ..^-larlv and he should 

developed consciousness. He should verv well read in that 

be skilled in philosophy, since he is c „articular prevents this 
subject, but I suspect that his concern l „gjj to a much more 

properly developing.^ as was I events, since Richards, in 

obvious degree, with Virgima Woolf. general categories, which 

contrasttoEmpson.thou^tintei^ expect some 

he had disciplined himself to un interpretations should 

difficulty in comprehension here, b P 

therefore have an additional interest lor us. ^ jhe 

Empsot. starts off by attnbutiDS t» iadepcadoi, 

first is that “the emotions given ‘’If not worry about 

or their sense”,* so "that a writer ct some remarks 

the sense",* This is backed up by an ^„,s. "Ode on a 

made by Richards in pag«s 2t-29, 49*59) that 

Grecian Urn”. We soL. certainly not abou^ 

this view was one Richards hel X anything further ab 

all or the bulk of poetry. attributes to ^clmrds. 

this, but go on to the h to call out an attitude which 

This was that “the to disproof by facts . 

is not dependent on any Jot. not least because. « »« «« 

It is never easy to smoke i/y,it.holes have so I" 

tvnicallv ambiguous statement, h description of a view Richards 
SSe tWs ftetement is m* e^-*' d-™ dangers or subs.noUng 
held, for, as we have seen, he po . 

"an intellectual however, to judge by “S™ents 

attitudes ate aroused. E"P;°"’„„rthing more eatreme by his stale 
against Kichatds. was m „ . dtOnlnoo ot •altiiwle’ to 

is Eropson » ..rinido U a complicated 

.uonal proP^^ ' ■ }, b that is the ‘objecl of the atuwdo;. 
rather al.misUc « 


t A rather obvious ewmirte is 

A ” . rriifrtf and Languof*- Tt“* ** marked by Stimuli and resp 
fTTie Structure of Complex _vm1* an odd iwsreadine. 

i’24uUO»l drto”" end edn. trtSB. pst. 6- 

* Vie Siruciure ef 

* Ibid.. 14 

* ibid.. 7. 
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other, Ihat'^f the o7about'L^! “lolimalely connected" with the 
directly and not wn their sense A*nd°h omotions 

in flat contra^clion'tr^'c "''* ®hitement is either 

token in rather a hn,ded 4,rfa "" l>“k, or to t. 

the world” IS to be equated ? awareness of the nature of 

good candidate for being “crucial” l^nowledge. It is not a 

«aUy IS crucial, the oL *>and. the view that 

dependent upon intellectual form effects not being made 

at all "totleclnal formnlae. is not mentioned by Impson 

™kingpoi™ita,1„”a‘,"^K’" ^ eorrecting Richards by 

and poetn, where, mo, 

^o^behefs held by ,be ohar.^*:,, V, '^07,,^° o”,“ 

JIP Won ot behe'ft'wK’i?,£i,^K “ bow we ean enjoy the Uleraiy 

^iisequeuces (for a given sort of pcITnfrSlJ 

himself memiony « S fand'mSr rt'”'" Richards 

penon of a certain character wouM^’ 

necessarily”, upon which S'u^h'l «t. probably or 

described them as “accepUKes invoiv^"’® *° depend. He 
? P®‘"t being that we >^<^erstanding of a 

further effects, our attitudes and emni*^ "®* conditions for 

54 above). Indeed Eiapson 

to similar effect from The Meaninir ‘Juotes a statement 

mg inconsistencies in Richards, “ft ®* ‘•^0“Sh now reveal- 

doctrme seems so reasoS ,hS f'“ 

admissions”.* **•*' I must make a new set of 

Empson s "new admissions” lead hin 
very peculiar by-paths. He cateao^Sl?^!^ 

* nsM ‘be statement in The Meaning 

•ibii, 9. 

• 277-278 (my italics). 

» i/rm.„ ./ c..„„ 
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0/ Mtontag about 

their truth or falsity but for the j tl,e poets tell 

acceptancct will evoke", a, Laid be 

'excellent lies’ Now although . for^ their effects on 

an example of referential statements be 8 , j example, 

attitudetr it is veo- obvious "S,' S is as^^^^^^ 

Hie proper way of catesonsmg y!„„ of ,„rormation. This, 

that the function of poetry is not the ^ j of pseudo-state- 

1 think, is also how v.e should lake R though they were to 

ments. Although Richards sometimes ••Maeical View of the 
be limited to statements exprewing poetry as ‘‘a form of 

Universe”*, his definition of them . releasing or organising 

words which is justified entirely by its ® ^ of itatements, 

our impulses and attitudes” suggests a previous books in 

and the wording is the same as he u Richards, in fact, 

describing the part played by rukftrv Statements expressing 

was totally opposed to the use of ^ jjjed in the past, 

the Magical View of the Uruvewe ^ere, in other words, 

bwause then they were believed to ,-‘..5pond to these statements 
the product of sincerity. Today we attitudes that gave rise to 

b &z poetry of the P«« provided we did not have 
tbem could be re-aroused in ourseK^ P^^ 5„, „„a„n 

faulty ideas about the function ,jj,,,ngnls, except dramatically, 
poets should not use these kuu^ ® pkis is what Richards 
To do so otherwise would ind^ o' .... 

criticised in Yeats and p ,1,15 attitude of Richards to 

Now althouph Empson '^“.‘'“Jio.statements as “inspiring lies 
modern poetry, he categorise p pound himself in the a sur 
told by the poets".* Co“eT"'”''>'X, ,ort of pseudo-statements, 
position of trying to >"''"”'"'0X5. “One does not pit cleat from 
conceived as lies, we should ““ ^?„hat sort of pseudo-statements 
Science end PMry". he e‘>'uP““- „oognis=d as such, and yet some 
can still be valuable when Ihey ate to save us from the 

of them must be of this sort ^ noiuidcrs vanous 

collapse of the Ser-"you 

candidates, interposes a "'TJ^irtiout feeling that you are cheating 
statements for emotional nandidates. Finally, he re- 

youtselT-and looks ' -I am looking for the pseudo- 

formulates his task on 


formulates his . — 

.. in a world of Spirits and Powers which 

i Stoi. 10 .™e wueni. conimlW th.nu.lve. 

control events and which ^ ^ ^ 
by human praeuas . “ 

• ibid . 426. 
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can'™”? reSlc* "" 
prepared tie sroiind.”he wUafca"nTrf k"'”?'’'?’'" 

r.bbil:-"Tl,eTl,eoo.ofV.TS^?‘ L "'f *'>' “«™* 

A not untypical pie™ -r pi ' ""Portant candidate." 

aeema, at uTe “af 1>"> »»»■ « 

to compare Fa“ ”” I"- '■'ad. We have oriy 

with 

fnS^®of involving the 

Richards’ theory of valu^^s '‘’entification? That 

true, in fact unpi-ovable Ei^?!?’?!;"* a«erted as 

paflicular, he argued that it twi ® number of grounds. In 

value of difTerent experiiu^t determine the relative 

fulfilled impulses, and that we ** f ^ difficulty of counting 

wrreall equal. But the paihb5SSSE®‘r“^ 
tJwory was also an emor/w t® “ssert that the 

"'^er we can trace it!* *as a tortuous one. Let us see 

Jeor/o^Sul^iJ'^c^ P=« understanding of the 

5^ ^^®“'vhich Stevenson « ^Tte Meaning of 

of his book Empson considers StwcM^n* ‘he Appendix 

lus discussion by suggestine thlr«^, value and ends 

eventuaUyfroin7AeA/„„™® ??' Stevenson’s views .. . derive 
'P'graph of Steveroii’s b7olV,f 
7*®. ^franwg of Meaning He the footnote 

and ^^chards of an inconsistenev Thr Ji* *** convict Ogden 

are: if we define 'the good’ as '^at t^® footnote 

WC shad be maldnl 1. 

which we suggest to be merelv an *^® undefinable* ‘good’ 

tbesampledefiniUonfgood’isilifltnr v**'? Empson describes 
as an "emodve” one. a®nd of approving) 

tion to be emotive, or about emoti*^ **k^ his asser- 

•ibid, 423. ^notions, this ,, precisely what stops it 

' Ogden and Richards wrot» - . 

of Rtthards* theory of value (see neat naeet ti V Empson's intetpretation 

Uke n ^ TOrd as meaning ’onde&jed”^ mi w-S ?* ^gh Empson might have 
a step in this process. ““ *“■ the misprint might indicate 
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from botog emotive."* This he regerfs as "Se'and 

supposed close connection between the Emotive use 
the intenUon of eaciting Attitudes, by which any P* “ '?Sg 
which is “predominantly" concerned to excite an Attitude is caUed 

“krly, and I thinh this m what P^'t^ag"" 
too. he failed to distmgimh Ses not entail 

emotive’ t/ieory of ethics, llie when one makes a 

that all uses of ethical words, as, for insUn , . purely 

moral judgment that a given act . Richards sometimes 

emotive, or “symbolically blank , as Ogde . .. ^ shiver or 

put it. The word is not just the prodMt of reeunj.^ ^ cognitive 
breathless intonation might be. It “ „„ pmepltoe of our 

judgment, relating our perception ot tnea statement of 

feeling in relation to it. This is tree, howre 

one’s judgments might be emotive ^ hearer’s atUtudes and 

that is, when its function is to affect o 

behaviour. . . ^ ..aiement of “an Emotive 

Furthermore, it Is not the case -^tive, simply because the 


definjtions 

Wi course, oc argucu .«»»• -- , hut this would 

that they are prescriptive m intent, 
matter. „ . t theory of value in the Principles, 

WhenEmpson ^/.valuable’ ih' «me interpretation 

he applies to Richards’ -.-ote in The Meaning of Meaning. 

that he showed with regard to j ,f 5n?tioD. “anything is -raluaWe 

Of the starting phrase^ ^^*!^^vduable’] may be supposed to be 
which . . he says “The J, and Richards meant by their 

primarily emotive,” as though ^ . g^ed ‘good’ was merely an 
footnote that only the (as ^^.,0 assert that the defimtion gives 
emotive sign”.* Empson then g«s on merely 

“the word [‘valuable*] its be used to make true or false 

emotive” (though still that since the theory is eruotive 

assertions.” Empson to say, the statement has the 

the statement of it is t-^- ‘ 

intention of exciting Attituo • consisting in the satisfaction 

But how can a *wtfment about attitudes? Empson's case is 

of appetencies possibly , pedal value of tragedy, namely, 

similar to Richards’ own case uf value recognises 

that it is unillusioned. For tmP* “• 


‘ibid, 419. 

■■SrS.wi"”*’""'”'”''' 
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" — LUtKAKY CRITICS 

most religiolis theSs of contrast s^ith 


specific ground that we will othipr««”**r *|*i?®* about the uniserse, on the 
arguments that are preferred frustrated (and this is what the 

to make us do), is estremelv by nearly all religious leaders tend 

Jbmg. the glumness of the 

feature.* '“r TOfcssor Richards is the most attractive 


theory of va]u*e?is^amendA.«®!*”'“‘’ statement of Richards’ 
possible to determine ^wheihcr^hc'Te *” Practice 

emotive theory, the statem^. •? - or not; being an 

valuable statement because «t ** partly emotive loo; and it is a 

r"“ch as do other Burden path as 

"uddle. of which I have otfJ extraordinary 

sequence of that style of ihinW *o me a con* 

•mmediately reflected in word. . * '^'**’** thought to be 

’^«=hhtopaytosenseanypri«^l«^Tr?quirS* 


Tl,. I “■ CRITICS 

the last and fullest set /\f 

Is Ih.t or Ik, N,w Cri iC ’“'‘•"Is I sl“ll “"SM" 

Of reference. H. ^or this group, Richards terv.d , rwime 


f'^^tence. He was a predecessor*k*“^’ served as a fhme 

of his approach, his concera^lh fundamentalnesi 

technical that his imeres™m oppearance of being 

enabled the New Critics to definr^**® philosophy gave; he 
his psychological’ approach h: * by contrast, rejecting 

emotions, and hi, prafse for «S„ «t in terms of the 

view of poetry by his apparent cha^’ “ r*^ confirmed them in this 
^'Wei and was virtuallv started after 

and Philosophy 0/ JUiei/ric 

New Critics interpreted him ni'». “ how some leading 

In answering this qucstioi^ I sLE®" *1’ "8ht7 

th^eir interpretations, but shall also #v> myself to considering 

of their criticism, of Richards the justice 

Critics themselves. ' ^ with a look at the New 


The term, 'The New Cmto-te - 

1941 by John Crowe Ransom’s ^olTnr,^"^ widely promulgated in 
«nses; one, to refer to certain .mrL- «« “s'd it in two 

deccssors who nevertheless should P^ 

to refer to their successors, men such as Wms'e!r”'^k'“^'^’^‘’’ T°' 
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of these errors. The predecessors were Richards (and 
Einpson)”, T. S. Eliot and Yvor Winters. They “Morar' 

respectively, as a “Psychological”, an .unse of 

Critic, and these labels pointed at their errors, iudement of 
bringing non-literary considerations to bear m J 

The Sy in which Richards is regarded as predecessor is indicated 
at the book’s beginning: 

. . \/fr Richards, ihe new 
Discussion of the new criUcism ^jaidaiso that it began with 

CTiUcism very nearly began with him. U ^ more compre- 

him in the right way, because he attempted to 
hensive basis than other critics did. 

and, in writing of Empson's SevcM Typer ■J’’ ihesc 

Writings as acute and at the same ^’^^J/olchards and Empson. 
have not existed in English criliasm. I have spread quickly- 

They become frequent now; ,,_v, *0 identify a powerful mtel- 

That fa a principal reason why I th^ “.JLTnSr «iticism’.« 
factual movement that deserves to be called „„_,ng ••eclectic with 
Ransom also referred to to a collection of essays 

respect to their predecessors”. In a * Mr. Cleantb Brooks 

devoted to propagating the of modern criticism”, he 

expands this remark of Ransom of the study of language and 

wrote, “is part of a general intensili^t * symbolic logic, cultural 

symbolism. The development of **^ -^dFreud may all be taken 
anthropology, and the psycholo^ oiuatlon.” 

as responses to the same general ^ the fjew Criticism, a 

These quotations hint at another ^ interest in 

considerable concern with . biographical significance, its 

the poem itself than in h.s‘w« « ^ a more inteU«tual 

relations with things o“‘*V^5’i*'{lnuence of Hulme and 
approach which, if we add J JJgntjcism. In many ways, the Ne 
couraged a reaction against increased specialisation, a c 

Criticism seems a manifestation of ihct departments m 

sequence, particuarly in about literature, whose 

universities devoted to /piousness as practitioners of a 

members were ripe ^or to expect a more micro^opic 

separate discipline. This ‘f^^Uon that some other discipline 
approach and a rejection of the ml. In this respect, the 

such as psychology, was more 

i^nd his school « tllKS 

toihemo«ment.a.8!so7V/'W«^ 



COMPREHENDING COMPREHENDING (ll)— LITERARY CRITICS 

that Of philosophy, 
sociology Bat there are different ways in which a 
adonSr. An additional one that many New Critics 

adopted, scarcely new in the history of literary theory, was for art 

tha^thlV, '‘r? stressing the compSation. rather 

than the simplification, of the experience art dealt wnh. 

stuck ^ distinction amongst the New Critics. Some 

Ss cSfdJ^in’ on the consideration of individual 

tw! W^U^T 1 ‘he poet realised his effects. In 

iSavl wf ® hke awnth Brooks. Blackmur, and 

stated Others ^eorctical position was impLed rather than 

to St’ifvSfr . '"“h Constructing a theory 

AUen Ta.^lfi ‘he*® were RaLom and 

erSoue n^fJ^Sfri °e ** Southern school of critics. It is with their 
by full Qu^t?^i. Ransom s because it is detailed and accompanied 
criticism is that 1 shall mainly deal. Since their 

SeS fir Ta ‘heory, I shall describe their 

tnaidy eSotive » would characterise it as a 

myth cTMted ® referenUal one. It is a 

describing. ^ ***' specialist tendencies we have been 

Otoloricil‘'crmc**i(*l/*’“^‘^ hook is “Wanted: An 

intended to fliifii himvif indicating the role he 

father fatal lovi. f., betrays Mr. Ransom’s 

he thought. 

book was ahoui diri ., » «• inffuenced by the persons his 

sophyrTSwasamrD*^^ 

disagreeing ^th hfm^ be liked Richards, though 

essay "Poe^ A^NoTc'^ already inDoduced in his 

wrote, “maybe distinSLiS^"'®'*^^'. Poetry, he 

subject-matter mav Hp^ff * .* • by virtue of its subject-matter and 

"Physical” "Pia»nn:p”®p»j 2^.”'**?**®“ he made were between 
to the extteme of the concrete^fte ^be first tended 

third achieved a balance betw<4^iH*7”°f •?{ ‘^e abstract, whilst the 

was. according to 

...he ,„v. „r ..d'S'fSi: trinprr..” 


Cf. of many New 

Raasom-s ^y, reprinted in SiaUnan^l^Wow ^ 
points out in Modern Poetry end ThiAibm. an inSl™ ** Oeanth Brooks 

though not nouced amid Z 
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characlerislirt which Raaiom parlicuUily i,, 

p««, or ftc highest order .uch ", "S 
"lenulne" wn concerned with *1“^ .httfact in the 

rrot for the benefit* the>- ** outd bring u*. " e ,}„y 

lertieet of some tilteriot giiriroie: Lem presented svith 

»ete. eontemplating and espetiemog ..i„ow. 

jmenul disinterest. Poetry. something vshieh 

ledge , whilst jcience aimed at ro»^ “ofedatory”. One might 
Ransom somclimea expressed by calling i P jmerest in things 
base expected that, in his ^'°*'***7l ok 5 Ss>-si«l poetry- His grounds 
for their own sale, Ransom w ^ ^VTiile ••platonic Poetry 

for not doing so are somew hat ads^entM and realism is 


:n ms ""'“‘7, “Tf" ph„ical poetry. His grounas 
Ransom* outd prefcrm .-piatonic Poetry 

for not doing so are somewhat ‘ ' ,.,|.«tic. and realism is 

is too Idealistic, . . • Physical c-nj^thing in between is 

tedious and docs not maintain impulse is not fr«. 

required. Though it wishes to be free. i enjoyment of its 

yet it holds out stubbornly against sci^a perceptions".* A com- 
imagrs. It mean* lr> reconstiluK tht '•otU 1“'"'’ 
promise solution seems to be between structure and 

In The New CrltlcUm. Ransom distin^w" „_h„,3ble in prose; 
tatur. In p«m*. Srrnatnr. i>‘*'‘«atsLr petty .hat is hk» 
it is logical, rational, and aWnrt. tn r argument, 

science. Texture is the local dead ppetic techniques, like 

which we enioy for its own sa devices for bringing in 


jgicai, rational. «.*« - .gy-ni to me pro*' u.t,-.....-. 

?. Texture Is the local poetic techniques, like 

•hich we enjoy for its own ** • ,, devices for bringing w 

hyme, metre, tropes. illustration he Slves 1» that 

he “local deuil" for our f"i‘»y^^‘;,omer or Virgil interrupted the 
if the elaborate similes with which II these need 

oune of their narratives, though » sj®^ The irnpression 

« regarded as no more over science by (a) incor- 

lansom gives is one of jjon ©f^ Metaphysical Poctnr » to 

oorating it in P«try--‘ the .nte^^ he claim 

implement science"; W by , j,. refen tn that most blinding 

that poeliy, too. gave “’/.""'y.ega.ding sci™.ir.c d|SConne as 
of all illusions", orwgnilioP”! “"il 

comprehensive of Ihe n. does by means ot Iwo I'n ”1- 

a higher moral slams f““l,”.lloi. optimism of serene posd.v- 

First, that poetry tempered lbn»“ auloalily. "the svorlds body , 

ism", by drawing Mming everything to our pnrposes 

srhieh stubbornly J Note how once nguin poetry rs made 

thus indoeing.grealet it. Second, by hit suggestron that art 

■ perior to science oy 


‘•SS™.’ “■ ,1 b nsste. b “ '“-be tu uegatlmm. . 

lositivum (J'l' 1 »» 


sr-throwing 
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practical, merely utibtarian functions, 
m^vl Sf '"o‘e. "is not a practical interest. It does not 
T . for example, nor better moralists", 

late s theory m broad outline u similar to Ransom’s, though some 
** by society, are 

‘^•edification is twofold, according to whether the 
i' imagination. Poetry should 

n?p ^ disinterested, but much poetry. 

•ThrerTvn.f “? n c“ * “*rafestatioa of the will. In his essay 

■•necat,v?p? introduces a new distinction, that of 


atrT)n«» u- ’• "c'crioe me reaction of the Romantic 

ftsw,. “■ ””” 


romann^Dir^^nrw*”**'^** **** infinite series of natural conquests, the 
'be image of ii, own passiow . . . W 
The poet instead offi^ » inflated and emotive, without definable objective. 
PresAtog’TS.vei? ^ “tead of 

poem— fifes from hn human weakness— the subject of his 

illusion of power • * ' * rhetorical escape that pvts his will the 


the wIll^Yhe ^Romnn'.* ^ iafinitely more powerful instrument of 
basically 1 seSd« n Their attitude is 

disillusion- retreat collapse into self-pitying 

selves with lies, or wile a oolm ®f.'"®'‘?'bel'eve, comforting them- 
••pure" poetry thatSs®ri"’ noting at all. 

ofexperient^’.i the supposedly pure sensation 

similar to thc^pM”™ “ •brm of Platonism, is 

conmte/abstract dichotomy * 

istic of these two critics «^f!^ t m a way that is quite character- 
this distinction, naracw' thTS!*-*’^ *® desc^ 

best poetry is said to comW.!!^ extension and ‘intension.’ The 

referred to as denotation 

by »hat looks bkc a bad i tcsoll 1. desenW. 

because it reveals that Tale and B,™ ' ™‘' 

it. osing the word eaa” i; ^r"” ■"■ '>""5 ™" 

to win Li, a,S.meoS“S„ dLlSroV^^tl®"'"' T“ " 

-cowing to .mvetsal. „tbey S « 


! ttXsf “W " ned /*„ (l!,a 
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tasy though surely superficial means 

poetry. According to the other, it refers to the -.-ctical purposes.* 
is presented, of that alone which is relevant ‘ abstract as 

But this abstracting does not mean a concent .-o^ucing simpler 
opposed to the concrete. Scientific activity aim blueness. And 

substances, like chemical elements, not qua , intcntion- 

the language of science has had extcnsiona 

ilist terms much recommended to »L .,r«h«e New Critics, w 
So much then for the frame of upon which t ei 

os turn now to the interpretation mainly on 

criticisms of him depended. 1 shall con advantage of P’'®''* jj 

chapter in The NeJcrIticUm. ‘’'"f Rkhards. Moreover .t 

full documentation for his the way m whic 

seems to have been influential in dete j^tbat ?j,.rc are 

-iiics have taken Richards. My the«s will that th re 

ivc very considerably Richards* early ^**'1 

J major theoretical differences be « books, on 1^* ? views of 
ose of Ransom and Tate, mu^closer to the views^^ 

hich have been interpreted as Jibing >‘’‘*,‘’’* 011 , cs' position: 
le New Critics, do not do s® f. ,hese New Cr U« P^^ j, 
Whilst 1 shall be presenting a "Sforocessofmisnnd^ 


New Critics, do not do | . "v the** ^.*'^ndlrsundmg as it 
ilst 1 shall be presenting a *^‘V^“*j<,ce$s of ®i*“?^,Lrihese New 
all once again be We shall find _ ^^s they 

rs place in academic disc««f";,ading ib=»« 
ics arc more emotive tn » . .^ivuy. 
ck in the name of literary 

3 . „„„k*«»omu.o.«xoop 

(j) tteiematts hs 

kes about The {revealing how he understands 

start by categonsing ^ enemies of .*. jiuvist bias” is that 
i” and of “P°«‘)"‘*Ss*8fatementstb^'5f referential capacity of 
)se can be seen [tom ,jd to tato “ ^ther kinds of 

irough wWck J"' by 

ence as perfect . the now 

jcourse as falling sh > „v -thin*. pe«on or ejtperienw”. that 



co«nmcso,Ho C(iup,ri.E»m„a (n)-UTii.AiiV c.irics 

meanings of Meaning an"/ f«pc«ivc Ideas ... the 

these two tables of ’/*** meanings of Beauty Ransom saw 

"more or less senally from the proceeding 

been entertained ?owLds1hJm„ V 1°"”* 

thought that the ./« *"*®^^*t**'8btened . This meant. Ransom 
of "Sity” tic £ dirtclions. In the case 

"m wWch the tem suni f!>7 r '‘"e those 

whereas in the later ®®"’*‘bing m the objective world", 

an-ecive Ss^oVscMo S^Th*" 

was the other wa> round"! *' * **** meaning', the order 

ha<J in mm”. Rwlurd'?'™!!!' 1*“** **'* ’''''T’rctaiion Ransom 

hopelessly at fault fld/A commitment”, but Ransom was 

early m history but the «k. represented net something 

Moore that Ogden and Ph'Jo^ophioal realism of a 

end in psychological definitflM'B”'”^'''®’^'**®"’*'-^"'**"*^'*^ 
Richards favoured a psychoifl^i^"*®’" ”»*'se that 

f» well a, the emotive'^uTeSS with regard to the scienUCc 
hsu ended in psychoLiLT^n that both 

proceeding "from ihe^S*/^“®'“' ""e Ihey meant to be 

Ogden and Richards* last rfefi enlightened" forms. Indeed 

word’s effect onthe //irrrnrJ/ ’"'amog', that in terms of the 

260 below), so far from ^beini 

sense , was described bv Osdr^\^A *'• "‘be perfect 

of all in opportumties of Richards as “perhaps the richest 

Ogden and Richards is a nice misreading of 

as being more symmetrical tendency to see tl:^ 

feature of perc^tion which is often a 

particularly shows, not only i/T- “ something that Ransom 

Richards’ meaning, but al^l ‘ki.™ or memories of 

One last example from hS 

Meaning will show how ready Meaning of 

into Ogden and Richards’ srord^ He?,v interpretation 

x-n « their eleventh definition 

‘ The Next Crit cism. S. 


‘ Tixe New Oli/cism, 5. 

• ibid , 6-7 (my iiaJics). 

• M. of M., 6th edn.. 208. 
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of 'meaning', which is “Emotion aroused by anything , and quotes 
their statement; “[this definition] requires little comment. It is a 
definite sense of meaning whidi except amongst men of letters is not 
likely to be brought in to confuse other issues." Ransom does not 
mention that they refer the reader to their discussion of this in their 
next chapter, or that they add. “a detailed examination of this sense 
of meaning is almost equivalent to an investigation of Values . . . 
Ransom’s interpretation of Ogden and Richards’ statement is this: 
“Richards confines meaning in the strict sense [r/c] to valid objective 
reference and denies it to the mere emotion that words may cause. 
Meaning is knowledge, not affective experience; and men of letters 
are not very scrupulous, or at least not very reliable where knowl^ge 
is concerned’’.* Now Ogden and Richards were, it is true, unkind 
from time to time to “men of letters’’, but “men of letters not 
to be confused with poets writing poetry, and gil^ against them 

should not be extended to the “definite sense of meaning as emotion 

.roused by .nytbins". Ogden and Riehards. in olher words, were no 

being derogatory about the use of -meaiang "f 

for them a perfectly respectable use which needed little commem 

onlytousfitwasnotaStelyloconfirsephilosopbcaldiscussmm 

whatever might be the case with bteraiy “I"”’ '"f, 't'!; J'J' 

ceminly not regarding poets as unscrupulous or 

knowledge is concerned”.’ Such a view r Sard h 

Richards of a stereotype about p«u and arl.su whKhR^^^^ 

his emphasis Upon the tiormahty ofihcar ' 
possessing, and shows how much a 
of verbal cues indicating a conttaty view. P"'’'™'" 
misinterpretation is interesting beouse, n ® „ different ubces 

uientioued by anyone else. 11 

a iustfflcalion for a given calegot.sauon my seeming y ^ 

Just as group prejudice wiU cause us to m p 

cut of a man’s 7lhal would be unremarked amongst 

posture or a facial “P"”'” ° tore loo Ihe operation of 

people of out own race, as ""/"r'P'i'S,,, '' 
a category judgment is pervasive in i 

((,) A Ulerary Crilk Cetegoritet o FsythoksUt 

nr gfeon/ng of ifeonleg. i,'"Sl7ln'ordre for me to 

a status for poetry", and lobe thougni IV iia j 

‘ A/. 0/ A/re 6tli edo., 19$-t99. 

• Tie AVw CHricirm. 7. T»» f« h»un«. to 

*Tbs view b shaml by ether 
Richardi the view lhal “the poets . e . 
man, Uut poctiy IsT^ 
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S",s r°SsSp «. ' 

RichardO nnt'*' ’ ^ inucli of Ransom's failure to appreciate 

position t£t th^booV*'* 5°™ epistemological 

poe ry he oud.ncs for Richards' later writings aLut 
quSnother nl^stter hI S.?' CrUictm. it is 

other. Ransom writes in » *" 

to puzzlement about an ai.Sf doesn’t mind admitting 

that S SSnd the pZ?? ” * ^oubt however! 

Richards’ understand. Though 

is very far Lm "eeSgTat m,*? Ta^'' 

complex pattern anrt i*.® ‘i®es is to fragment the 

by categonsinc Richsr^tf^ instead a typically simple, arbitrary one 
These roles are® firstly thoMo^atrad 1“ overlapping roles, 

critic combined, which i 

nmve element In raerthS 

those of a "behaviourisfk:’* emotive"; secondly, 

‘‘almost uncritical admher of Psy®iioiosjs‘. a»'^ 

leads him to subordinate "th^?™ inethods", which 

a very mystiSXL "aative’\ 

romantic Sc finally, that of a 

the view that the effUis of ** support to 

This last ascripuon "“P^" consohng Ues”. 

here, since it was upon ihi< **“* "PJoee* him 

criticism of early Rjchacds** * ***’ mainly based his 

<'■ ■= « 

As such, It is worth exa^?ninl , ® among the New Critics, 
legists m the following way- ® Ransom describes psycho- 


“S mv.d,R „„ ateitao to- 

Him 10 m om .ubireilv. oiKRfcmSd SS.-'” 


S lSdTp1S?„Tol':’H" "f U.R. ». of 

ipolod. HowEvir, “J »”> tto ilnd II., Eidi^rdi pppip- 

atWude to science and to «sert that “uncritical" 

taking . . . [the] general posiUot” tfS '**• *•* ® 

arts . . . could not stand up^er^n^* cognitions we have in the 
and the the real values of art Snol^^Zv'®“* sUndards of science, 
states which art induces and express«^^°"^ affective 

™.n.,r P'P'^OK". “>»■ “■ "f 

•ibid jz. 
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“behaviouristic” and “neurological psjvhology”, which Ransom held 
responsible for the doctrine of attitudes and emphasis upon conation, 
so what other categories are at work? One is indicated when Ransom 
later suggests that this is a typically romantic position, and mentions 
“lay aestheticlans” who have “for . . . about two psychologising and 
romanticising centuries [been] talking about the arts as rousing and 
communicating the passions”.* 

The connection between psychology and aesthetic theory was, of 
course, prominent in the case of Coleridge, though this example is a 
little eoTifusing because Coleridge was taken by Ransom and other 
New Critics as very much on the side of the angels; indeed. Ransom 
held that the rescue of Richards, as shown by his later books, was 
largely due to his “assimilation” by Coleridge.* It does not, therefore, 
follow that being a romantic and being p$ychoIog{caIly*minded have 
the effects Ransom asserts they have, and certainly the association 
between a psychological approach and romanticism was something 
quite independent of the experimental psychologists* attitude to 
sdence. The latter have, in fact, been more concerned with cognition 
than with feeling and emotion. Ibey do not believe that sdentists’ 
cognitions are conect, only t^t for scientific advance they ought to 
be conect. One might, in fact, say that their main contribution has 
been to show how easily would-be scientists perceive incorrectly and 
how these incorrect cognitions are explained in terms of eognUive 
laws. My own analysis of misperception of meam'ng through the 
operation of previously learned categories is an example of this. 
Greater stress on dynamic or "functlonar factors is a recent develop- 
ment which has taken place since the publication of Ransom's book, 
and even now, with regard to perception, learning, and thinking, 
explanations of error in cognitive terms play the larger part so far as 
experimental psychologists arc concerned. This is not, of course, the 
case with psychiatrists, particularly Freudians, but they are not the 
ones who so loudly cry the praises of science, nor are they the ones 
with whom Richards identifies himself. We can summarise the argu- 
ment, then, by saying that Ransom's categorisation was a condensa- 
tion of a number of not very compatible categories. This composite 
categorisation was unlikely to apply to many people and was therefore 
a probable source of misperception. 

The way in which Ransom treats these categories indicates his 
rather intuitive, impressionistic approach. He is constantly inferring 
biases from intellectual positions or professional activities. “A 
psychologist is one who . . and then follows not a description of his 
professional job nor of particular theories held by psychologists, but 

‘ Ibid.. 15. 

• ibid., 74-77. 
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““SOrisation of meaning by 
from “« "reo,™e r’ R m T ““ wner, ohich toflol 

li ? reading. In Ransom'i case il goes ssilh a failnre 

It is petham *ris own word-meanings, so that 

not o be on me .? ’’ ’"•“"''''l' "troosli Richards' writings and 

id St havVthe of >P'“«rily- Therefore, e.en if he 

probibi, „m have ake '.b'''’T “i'"'* »■»■'<■ 

cettmik Rir-hs. ** soffiosnt degree of specificity for 

SS Ce;* "" ™ ev.dent'^n his S 

Thns. the denial or 

bias which "is derniu universals was generalised as a 

the ^at ‘‘It is very alert to 

• . . reaUy has «k • ‘’te objective world 

term ‘nomnahsm* is referent". It » not merely that the 

an intellectual position onc^^wTh dissolved, but also that 
being treated simply as’a sort V^'quity of hypostatisation, is 

existence of under^yma biasM 

theories are. This seems ,o t^'twinine what the 

Ransom. One might wy iiJt his *® ^ bypassed by 

exemplifies what he accusJ*nJk* ® Richards says 

Richards says a, "!estifvm^«^?^''^* be takes what 

subjecuve emotions an^desires^ ®bjectjve referent than to [hisj 

[aesthetic] e^^ScciSlhe'^rnwSwh^^ element in 

frequently do, Ransom’s phrases "being, as they 

or affeclive theory has found iii psychologistic 

I. A. Richards.”* The kind of oua^ champion in hfr. 

by quotations from Sainlsbure and^ih^J^ v''' “ suggested 

Beardsley held, suggested th2?ih^.r, ‘ber critics, which, Wimsatt and 

by the power ’of SViS^M ?kT5; «« » *bown 

theory", they wrote. "hM appro*imalrf^^,^'‘''■ ®" ‘b** 

confession, the revival mettme " 'Jir ‘be Buchmam'ie 

indices ofvalue, such as HousInan•lh^^^ ®v° '® physiological 

bristling of his skin while thinkine r *?'*''* because of the 

do not think Richards’ Iheo^wls I-yddas. They 

theorists, notably Mr. Richards”, tluj wote ‘5'^'” 

‘WrinenblWandreprodi^dtacS,^'; 
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HOW RANSOM UNDERSTOOD THE EARLY BOOKS 
difficulties of affective criticism by saying that it is not intensity of 
emotion that characterises poetry . . . but the subtle quality of 
patterned emotions which play at the subdued level of disposition and 
attitude Nevertheless Richards is still taken as an exponent of the 
mistaken theory. 

Wimsatt and Beardsley are careful to show that they are not 
against any mention of the emotions in poetic analysis. What they 
are opposed to is writing in an autobiographical way of the emotions 
and feelings aroused by the poem in the reading. It is only legitimate, 
they hold, to refer to emotional effects in terms of the situations and 
images in the poem that gave rise to them. Ransom .s ev.dentiy 
intending a similar point when he lefers to the barrenness of our 
affective vocabulary and suggesu that for precision one has always o 
describe the objects that give rise to our feelings. Oddly enon^, both 
Ransom, and Wimsatt and Beardsley, adimt that Richards does m 
fact produce analyses in cognitive terms. But they re^rd t as an 
Inconsistency, "Instead of producing Bufl 
criticism", Wimsatt and Beardsley write. [Riclurds has] 
much to recent schools of cognitive aitalgis, of 
irony and symbol.” And both they and 

Richards showed in PMIcal Criticism as not being consistent with 

analysis of it. nninis that these New Critic enemies of the 

There First, they might be opposing something 

emotions might ^ ^namely, the idea that a work of art is good 
which IS easy to emotion it calls forth. TTiis. as we 

m P'»P“"7 Richards, and in thinking so (see his 
have seen, '1?“ JJ; “art feels not hot but cool”). Ransom is 
remarks to ^e effe obvious point, gives most dynamic to 

misreadmg^ctur . ■ happens in controversy. Second, 

“gSibSdeSyS^^^^ 

•ibid., 405. article. *TT>e Mode of Exisience of a Literary 

‘ ibid.. ^ ^ 'Jl[g cotnmeoo. ‘X^iriously enough, Mr. Richards ... 

Work of Art (1942). --jal tbeoey 'hidi b in flat contradictiOQ to his 

holds to an extreme Qj^ory-^ |jo,*,ver. seems to be 

excellent cntical praw» • ^ y, desCTipuon of it— “the value of poetry 

an invention of . jj^japy (wtuch] leads [RjchaidsJ finally to the admission 

U in some sort of p^ ^ by bad as well as a good poem’' (my italics). 

that thb goal may t>e MX" 



cOMPKH^Drao („)-UTERAI>Y C„T,CS 

Hansom h.mself ,oco„„„d,®tta foilo^g ‘“J' 

objective Oetaifwmch w tlKcoursc which we appravr, containing 

">!“ pntbap,, thongh 
Third, these New^Cn^ provision of exciting detail”.* 

function of the arts is to arou theory that the 

perspective. I think they do mean rt!® raatter in the wrong 

taking this theoSlheTare „X 'vays of 

subordinate art to some n«vr^i ’ ®re those which seem to 

regard as commensuratf l?5Muf naturaUy 
Ransom goes too X when ^ ® “ost Lke. But 

reflective or cogmtfve 7^^ nT,*^* ‘>^L“ 
effectiveness as a mode nf n«.’/ ^/*^^*able when cited for its 
effect the first and the .brn^^'T' I««uasive 

argument. What is'^ssm* s^ described in the 

dependence of ‘knowled^* upon L'lmf emphasis on the 

mere intellectual knowledee f i differentiates it from 
attested that we can have '* ” Phenomenologically well 

aware of someUung or deetw^f'r?" v'”= ^ “®«Jy 

«hat a poem ablut a® «« «ad and know 

another, without this beinaVue^ «o‘ 

what poetry should do for us. ®''*'*RomaDtic expectations about 

emphasis, mi^°New grounds of misplaced 

were m some way frivolXrsXX.J’ « though it 

actual world we Lve in. This is P’’''®te, not related to the 

words as ‘perception’, ’knowlerfo^*^* t® '^®® *** contrast such 

But was this the view that and the like, 

feehng? The answer is that it was nn/'o^^i. emotion and 

theory of attitudes that emoii)^ not- Richards made it clear in his 
the world we live in, becaul^TSl tdosely related to 

ness of our needs or of incipient adiX^^'f-*^ effects in conscious- 

which arose in response to n®™ely, the attitudes, 

Richards put it. 4 “re priSSv s?X “r 
‘ Ransom, 54 (my italics) ^ oi^nttitudcs and owe their 

»ibi<L,4i 

* ibi4, 16 (my italics). 
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HOW RANSOM UNDERSTOOD TJIE EARLY DOORS 
great prominence in the theory of art to this”.' But Ransom missed 
tins because his understanding of Richards’ theory of attitudes was 
defective. Let us now examine the way in which he understood it. 


(c) The “Mysterious" Theory of Altitudes 
Ransom's second categorisation of Richards was as a “behaviourislic” 
or “neurological psychologist”. According to Ransom, this "leads 
Richards, after having “subordinated the cognitive element ... to the 
emotive”, to subordinate the emotive element in its turn to the 
“conative" one. This gives a very mechanical and simple picture of 
Richards’ thinking, or even, since this was presumably what Ransom 
had in mind, of Richards’ “biases”. It is true that Richards must bear 
some blame for this conception of Ransom’s. His initial exposition 
is extremely confused. Moreover, it is manifestly self-contradictory 
(see, for instance, the passage quoted on page 311 below) and later 
parts of the book clearly need to be consulted. 

The trouble seems to be that, as with his conception of psychologists, 
Ransom is not in possession of the right categories. 1 infer this from 
the ftet that he does not mention them >nd that he 
Richards’ theory of attitudes as “mysterious”. Richards, it wiu tie 
remembered, said of his book, “few of the separate items are original 
and “what is most important about (the book is] the 
of its several points of view”. These “itenu and P®’*?** ’ 

which I call ’categories’, include psychological 
effect of Danvinism prominent among thit 

as James. Dewey, and AngeH. which looked for the that 

psychological processes fulfilled. Wc have Sfng 

of this in Richards’ treatment of emotion and In ^ding 

them as the effects in consciousness of <• jj.. james- 

he was further showing the same pomt of view ,f„dies His 

Lange theory of emotions and certainly not 

theory of attitudes, however wrong it might be, w j:.. of 

be a mystery to anyone familiar witt the ‘“•[XTof Tmoathy 
thinking of the Wurzburg psychologists, Lipps t ly a mepcao 
or the motor theory of consciousness favoured f?”' 
funaionalists, to say nothing of Henry .p, * psychology! 

which had much influence on contemporary to utihtarianism 

Of Richards' great ingenuity in applying such 
so as to give to art the highest valoe. there ts no mention m ^nsom 
He write Lke one who is nnawtne of fc ideas “S 

To use a favondte image of Richards, he is a “™',2°RSa?£ a 
bones instead of at the joints. He simply characterises Richarns 
•P.L.C.. 132. 
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an “anti-intellcciuslist aejlhetidan** and produces an astonishingly 
raise sersion of Richards* theory of aUiludes. \Vc might be tempted 
to regard this in tis literalness at the product of no categorisation at 
all. did »e not cctncrabcr Ransom’s frequent allusions to rnystificalion. 
We have thus to rccogmsc a category of m^ittrlousneu, which is the 
opposite of cons rntionahsation It » erne which frequently occurs in 
controseny. Tor that reason it is worth looking at this esample in 
more detail. 

In ihe PrInelpUt, Richards tried a pictorial way of presenting his 
theory of attitudes' 

Those to whom sisual irrugetsMof tervice in considering comptes matters 
may find ii consmient at this potoi to imagine a ofctc or sphere constant^ 
bombarded by minufc pirtictcs (Mimuli) Within Ihe sphere may be pieturw 
comples rtieehanums coni IntisDy changing for reasons having nothing to do 
with Ihe estemal stimuli TTiese mechaniims by opening little gateways select 
which of the stimuli shall be allowed to come In and take effect. So far as ihe 
subsequent convulsions are due to rAe mrare o/ Me impatii and to lingering 
effects of unpicts which base accompanied similar impscti in the pask the 
convulsions are rt/ertniul So far as they are due lo the independent molions 
of the internal mechanisms iheimlvTS, reference fails ' 

ThU passage expresses the wtiler’s background of experienct and 
depends upon o similar one in die reader. With this background one 
con inteirrel it. The “sphere” it. of course, the body. The “complex 
mechanisms cotiiinually changing for teatens having nothing to do 
with the extcRial stimuh” ate chemical and interna! netiral changes In 
the body which are occasioned by our needs and their salisfaction. of 
which we have evidence in the case of needs, such as hunger or sex. 
The ‘Tittle gatew-ays” are a fairly conventional way of describing the 
way in which needs and desires alTeci seleaive attention. When 
Richards talks of “convulsions” ve don’t take this particular term 
loo seriously, but we know that here he is referring to attitudes. Now 
lacking this tackground, I suppose the passage might seem odd, but 
surely not as odd as that which results when Ransom actually draws 
Richards' ’’circle” and says what goes on in and outside it.* He draws 
an arrow in it with its point touching the circumference. This “repre- 
sents an altitude . , . which looks outward, as If to invade the external 
world at the periphery and make use of it ... It is extremely mobile, 
hung loosely, so to speak, and capable of altering its shape and 

»/’XC..263 (my Italia). 

'ThODSh Ransom is osiensibty discussing the Prinelrlet, it is possible that the 

diagram he draws refers loanotherpictonal way ofpmeniing the theory of KKiudes, 

which is developed at some length in Ataev atd^oelry. This is more obscure th^ 
the presentation in thsPrUitIpkt. Nevettheleis this loo, I think, should be categorised 
m the tight of current psychological Uunking And Ransom was certainly referring 
to the theory of tilinida developed in the PiUcIpiet. 
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position. Such alterations constitute its activity and its lift. ■> '' 
stimulated into activity by events both viithin and without the circle . 
Ransom then goes on to argue, despite the words in the estract from 
Richards we have italicised, that them is very lit k r a^nship 
between an attitude and such “events . . . without the circle th« 
“stimulated [it] into activity-.' “. ■ • the cognition ''B'* f™" 

the object in the external world“, he writes 

the boundary, where we will assume that it s ay J . , v:-}^ jjaj 

pass its stimulus over the barrier; whenaipon the 
been stimulated starts upon business of its 

within the periphery till finally it tales “f , to. 

^t'erStad'lpaS'wtach the? appropnate from their cognitive 

efficisnl cause, Jl!”,he%ieamng of sparking plugs, neUlier 

of a hver pill, “ihe secretion of bile” or “the fast 

of which are “like ’ pjjciate that ‘stimulus- is a technical 

running of the car • *f E^„se it is used with a high degree 

word in nejSy for the objects that we perceive 

of abstraction, and standing g of them.* Furthermore, 

and not for our ® ^ y, Richards’ analysis of reference 

both this word and -oause are „i„,ifie deseriptions, are 

”omjSy%‘Sn?rh;TSer.?.« 


* ibid . 27. 

« ibid,. 29. 

waive interestinit foriuelf.” stand for ei/ecMb order lo differentiate 

* It is convenient to ceM ^ ^ objects also m the field of pereei>- 

them from both our percepuonsrfw^ ••jUmiili". The usefulness of distin- 

tion, which are not -„~,ptptioBofitlies particularly in the fact that 

pushing between an object aiw o different pereepUons, something which 

the same stimulus may ^ of poetry, but which, so far ms I can see, 

Richards was very conxious reason for their failure to undersund 



COMPKEmNDIKO C0MPMI,ENDI»0 (l.)-UIERARY CEIEICJ 

.» inr„ biE.rfr"£iYs;r-'”''''““‘‘“" 

qualities that derive from nnr “Bainst projecting into obj'ects 
pta»dp„i„. or RSart?!"?' '» tbrpo objoou. TO, 
"neurological psvcbolnt^'* ;• « “ freakish olT-shoot of 

psychology. It consists^ c«v. position in philosophical 

that bein^wciSa ifnot . r“ 

blue would be since os feeing round and 

reaction within ourseIves^ne^e”«»f" “ complex 

causes. It « all ngh ^ cou^ 

exciting or beautifl^l ^ »nevitable. to call objects 

doingsoweareconsUnUyliabk'^r'* sho«hand. but in 


forget the corapS of ‘he.- 

which these qualities decent “i> Diving them, the extent to 
the great varlty o' • 


the great varietVo'^eaturw^ln I"!*?" perceiver. and 

responses in us. As we saw in **’®tit such 

Richards believed that different o^fheauty’, forlostaace, 

ofparticubr qualities of the due to the picking out 

of ‘beauty* "so vague and n.,, ° Qt^estion. Only a definition 

opply to all cases. Now wit?!!H?iI*^* ‘ ^ useful”* would 

quite another thing from Sull?, ,r* "'ell disagree, but that is 
represenutional aspects of art ii!,f referential or 

to explosioKfeefmg.'^'^’' 

remarks RichaJds made'lf so®* cf ‘fe* 

Principles. These we have «i * ^ of the last chapter of the 

5^57 above), and do not nwd^s *® explain (see pages 

refers to Richards* “objcciJeM ”°’^* 

by a sense of certainty »< ft,,, ^lefs , states of mind characterised 
to us, which Richards' held re*** having some truth revealed 


to us. which Richard^held 
self-Iegitimising. Ransom enough, were not necessarily 

belief Richards Ihouzht other type of 


belief Richards lhoueht°en^SwS°”'!^”* ‘^P® 

“provisional acceptances wto our poetic responses, namely, 
experience which they makVn^/?kf«« the sake of the imaginative 

of the former, Ransom 8*''*®? to the latter the name 

in poetry played a very small narl**-*”®®!** references to objects 
We have now d«l7S“. theory, 
which we described some categorisations, 

his belief that Richards consid^v^^’ ^®®h J“*“fi«d. for Ransom. 
'P.C.,3S9 eeod the cognitive analysis of poetry 



RICHARDS, THE “NEGATIVE PLATONIST” 
unimportant. If Richards did. in fact, cany out some coEmtive 
analysis, this showed a healthy ineonsiatency heween his theo^ and 
practiee. But Riehards, as we know, certainly did m 
recogmse that reference often played on important 
Some slight recognition of this led Ransom to 
that his analysis of Richards' theory of attitudes 
. But he had n third category ready at hand to "“If ' ‘ T 
was that of the Romantic critic in another aspect 
regards valid references as indispensable . . . then '"’“g S' 
seating the attitudes as grounding their ac i ,• .t,,. attaches 

on lies! and I do not see how he would ““P' “Sv" 
to the romantic view." This view, as we saw, reality and 

PlatonUm. It made 1"^“* ^Rbut childish affirmation in 

a morbid indulgence; or at best a ncro .rimee" “1 would 

rcaUy did hold such a view, but criticises it just m ease, 

4, niCIlltatlS, THE "NCOAItVE platonist” 

Allen Tate, on the othn j'^J'Jetetred he' categorises 

S;;is"f.S a'^d'^a'ret » • ''' 

describes Richards’ theory. 

•= . lA.irt-ntT” about the world make the metaphors. 

The “certified scien^ *‘fi‘^^rUriette of ••p 5 eudc«tatemenU”-«iimles 
the images, the symbols. «iasa— look e.%tremely foolish, because m 

hke the dome of many<olo^ Sorts' untrue. ... One part of the 
the exacter Ught of How can poetry, a tissue of Les, 

theory. I believe. n«y tw d^n^ ^ cavironment?* 

equip the public with “relevant responses io mi . ^ ^ .. 

^ ^ to the view that Richards thought 

Tate did not Richards’ attitude to Eliot, 

statements m Yeats, he interpreted Richards 

and presumably Hardy an saying wrong 

as also recommending that^^ interpreted this as supporting the 
things . . . must lathis, as we have already seen (page 180), 

notion of pure ^ of negative Platonism. 

"'“as obout the value of art, Tate, like Ransom. 



comcmmim co«PM„t«„,No „itics 

I iS™," ", ig " “7"^ ;«? "> -f" 

IiUiLnaJTuVoKi 

features that are available for f 

rest”.* Once asam then r5mT 
Yet. despite all this, as wc S whS? W? "ff 

and acain we cnmr nr»p... -«. * . . *® * theories are, again 

doctrines. Taking this whxrh remind us of Richards* own 

misunderstandings of Richards 

standings of themselves «< .h«.. *t”Sht add, their misunder- 

thcory and what they sav it i« ?» contradictions between their 
whether more than minnr a- a' ** *’”®’”cs more and more doubtful 
Richards ‘h«'' cri‘i« and 

not the grand emnhatie a may well be a number, but 

before I argue Z’'^' t ‘b«fr writing. But 

Richards that provides a nice f* a ^(Terent interpretation of 
thought of poetry as lies ^‘’''•tast with Tale's belief that Richards 

ScepilcUm Roe/r/m37j’',n Professor D. 0. James called 

bterary aesthetic" of RiSSs 

than the most cursorv Insnee<’ *®t**’^crs "will not bear more 

for the way inS^it 1^1" vP'* been commended 

by Stallman, who include*^ f* P'cbards by Owen Barfield* and 

The cntique’makes. f rlr 

betrays a lot of misunder^f^nH^® Nevertheless it also 

this chapter to consider thev nl"®' V however, overburden 

raiding Professor James’ ^ confine myself to 

comprehension. occasional example of mis- 

The example I wish in j 

it gives a contrast to Tnfp*« “ interesting not only because 

few I have come across because it is one of the 

verbal ambiguity, whirh •. * ^understanding is due to simple 

faulty communication Th* *® ™nch stressed as the cause of 
apparently believes that nTtT.i.'* 1?.' “‘'rpretation. “Mr. Richards 
we wish to mention is ffith. ?’ Abbey, or any other poem 

reaiity."‘ This contrasts of ^ “'** ®t ^ocs not reveal 

contrasts of coune not only with the “lies” and the 

*iW<t , 110. 

• 7. 

Richards believed Barfield also thought 

‘ Scepticism and Poetry, “WMSOof Poetrv has n,s 
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‘poetry has no referents’ interpretations of Richards, but also with 
Richards’ own insistence that the purpose of poetry is not to tell us 
of the nature of the world we live in. Professor James shows some 
realisation of this in a footnote, saying that “in view of Mr. Richards’ 
view of what he calls ‘revelation theories’ of poetry, it is surprising 
that he should think it worth whQc to discuss whether or not a poem 
is ‘true’ or ‘reveals’ reality.” Professor James does not, however, seem 
to doubt his own interpretation, and lectures Richards that “it is not 
the business of the critic to make pronouncements upon the “truth” 
or otherwise of poems and plays.”* How did he arrive at so odd an 
interpretation? The answer comes from Richards’ statement in the 
Principles that “for the understanding of poetic, musical and other 
experiences a theory of knowledge is needed ... at ... the point at 
which we wish to decide whether a poem, for example, is true or 
reveals reality, and if so, in what sense”.* James seems to have taken 
this as meaning that the critic needed the theory of knowledge to 
judge in particular cases whether this or ^at poem was true or 
revealed reality. This U certainly a meaning that the passage wdl bear. 
On the other Lnd. the evidence of the whole book is against it and 
In favour of another possible meaning, namely, that we need a 
theory of knowledge to tell us whether any poem* is m Jhel true or 
reveals reality. As we know, for Richardstheanswer was tha poems 
were only true in the emotive sense, not one which implied any 
referential knowledge. 

5 . ALLEN TATE. NBOATIVE PLATONIST? 

Richards ^chard! „rticiJarly the latter. It gives the 

ate rtinring in !»-.»=' wi"- than 

namely, attacking^ rriiidses*^c crudely practical reader who 
For mstance, Tate certain literature, such as The Divine 

abstracts” the mora jjifwith the illusion that they are the 

Comedy, * and con he attacks “the kind of criticism that 

total meaning of the wont . 


‘ ibid., 64. ^ 56-57 oT Seeptkbm and Poetry. 

• P.L.C. 91. he did no 

» When Richards , pamUn*. a piece of musi 

■em, but a poem uvm .ff^igaaej Essays, page 87). 
.-Three Types of 

• Ibid.. 89-90. 195 


saa a particular 
a aculpture. 
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there is no reason *"'■*'^0'" and rmmortahty. but 

Mr Po„„dX sad bs aLSh°^£1||%‘° 

Rl=hards*whtnTc“mott‘[ta”fo,T“‘‘’ *°."®''‘ comctiRg 
neither true nor false b.? ^ .• ... they were 

posm.ai Of some imije, i,' “'’J'"'- 

l^c’s a walking shadow; a poor player 

Il^ot a 5hadowl'”t'’s k'vul'reSfb- T'."';"!"' '™ 
player. Neither are fh. i Phenomena; nor i8 It a 

dynamic unfolding of MaSh?5S' npmeM a stage in the 
statements in the play pseudo- 

poet . , approved or disapproved by the 

how “it was a sound^’mni.i " Crane, Tate wrote about 

mjih" io hi, PO.O ra. f” “ 

fa ft? lSl!T fataSSif^S? “"to"!"! • ■ . by ft. Kod of histoiy 
historical fact . . . [Hij DurDc^?f.^.”2?'r"°‘. ** ^ ***“^ ‘he sticklers for 
historical mith-ia-itself v sound, for it ignores the scientific id^ of 

spontaneous allegianceof ^ 

no. ttoft otte bn, of mligioiSLi^XViS S!" 

distinctions about "^^eud'Ll? t"* Richards is making bis 

for the sake of their furthe^ff^ acceptance of fictional situaUons 
Tate accuses him of ass^hf^ f^ehags and emotions. 

“nonsense". But when 

Tate himself IS making similar points, then the 

‘ibid, 112. 
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statements in poetry are not so mucb not true, as not “true”. The 
inverted commas save him from saying they are false or lies. In fact 
being not “true” is a virtue, because they arc not mere “truths of 
fact” that only pedants or “sticklers” want. Tate, in other words, 
denies to Richards an interpretation he claims for himself. Of course, 
he does claim that poems have some kind of truth, as, for instance, 
that of “religious necessity” wWch he contrasted with “truth of fact”. 
But how much, one wonders, does this differ from “truth” in the 
emotional sense which Richards recognised poems had, only con- 
cerning himself with warning critics against attributing referential 
implications to this usage? Certainly the force of Tate’s attack on 
Richards* pseudo-statements, which were introduced to account for 
the effect on our feelings of reli^ous statements, would lead us to 
expect that Tate himself did consider religious statements to be true. 
But what, in that case, would be the point of distinguishing them 
from “truths of fact”? 

An answer to this question is suggested by a book of Ransom’s 
caUed God Without Thunder, published in 1931, which Stanley Edgar 
Hyman describes in The Armed Vision as “a book in defence of 
orthodox religion”. This would lead one to expect that Ransom 
believed one religion was true and others fabe, that this religion 
would very likely be the Christian religion, and that the book would 
contain defences of such doctnnes as those of Original Sin, the 
Incarnation, Rederaption, and Atonement Certairdy it starts off in 
orthodox style by criticising various attempts by scientists to emas- 
culate religion, to rob God of His thuuder. Yet abcady inthe Preface 
there are signs that his defence may be more destructive than other- 
wise; for he describes “how roundly the world has of late been 
disabused of the most and best of its myths — and as a consequence 
been stricken with an unheard-of poverty of mind and unhappiness 
of life” and talks of “how sorry a reputation the true priests, the 
derout keepers of the myths, enjoy now in the Western World”. The 
purpose of his book, is to help reverse this bad state of affairs by 
elucidating the “function of myths in human civilbation’V And, in 
effect, we find that, when he has finished describing the attempts of 
scientists to arrive at an acceptable religion, he presents an inter- 
pretation of the Bible that takes its statements as myth. Ransom 
/•taims that in this he is reverting to an earlier tradition of Biblical 
exegesis, though I should have thought such a view, except with regard 
to certain parts of the Bible such as the account of the Creation and 
the Fall, or the Book of Revelation, unlikely to be one that would 
commend itself to the framers of the Creeds. 

The BiWe is for Ransom a huge and motley poem, whose value is 

* Cod tthhoKl Thunder, xi! (my iutie*). 
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ius,2"rr°““ CO— c,.nc, 

right and independently of our their own 

devices like rhyme, metre, Ld tSUto Jh ^ P°"* 

to the supernatural in order to S^Ll-nt ? r 
For instance, the myth of God natural.”' 

awareness" of the "indefiniteMsHn 

the universe and of its “inexhauL ht^ fi ^ of space” of 

for the myth of Christ” £. c " Particularity”.* As 

are "Demigods”. But whwSs of Satan. Both 

spirit, "the role of Christ ^^ogant positivist 

human development.” ,s that nf -.h represents the highest 

as the God ”«. He r^pJLem, set up 

to God.”‘ This statement should V and subordinate 
Ransom s remark about the amount ^ ‘^,1' 1 conjunction with 

Christ, for “the age m whtth h?i / accumulated round 

;Oneofthemost.SiStr«tn«.Sf^r^ *" myth-making”. 
Ransom adds, "was f ^ ^ authorities”, 

would be enough to go <>n » all which 

, As for Tate. *ho never It «*>« 

found no explicit stareme„ T does, I have 

Nevertheless, remarks £ of oss“y». 

are similar. For insunce S hir^,* "il*'®” *“«««“ Itis views 
problem among higher cnti£ wh i* still a nice 

™ d'hherate m)ih-makmor wte ‘'*o auihors of the Gospels 
constructed that way "• And .-» minds were simply 

contrasts religion, as he did -^oa/A. he 

the human will. But his trent!^ 7’ ^ science and its instrument, 

mamfesting almost a praSS run^ "^^'®“ ” «arkedly relativist, 
for instance, to the SomhSuilp ®“*‘ ®f Ne refers. 

“ "fitting [Co its] social ,, ® “PPropnate religion,” 

•ng had a religious Lfe r *ite old Southerners 

' « . 67. Cf. J„ !p' ““S 

*Jbiit, 144. 

*ibid, 167. 

* ibid, 141. 

* Reactionary Eisays, 35. 
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to a given society? Ransom in Cod Without Thunder {pages 89-93) 
suggests a number of criteria for jud^ng myths. The relevant one here 
is that it should “suit us racially or culturally". Under this he would 
include, when it is poetry that is being judged, that it should not in 
its assertions too grossly conflict with views of things that science 
has led us to take for granted, else it will be likely to fail of its effect 
This is again similar to Richards’ approach in Science and Poetry. 
Ransom, however, and I think rightly, is less struck than Richards is 
by the collapse of the "Magical View of Nature". He suggests for 
instance, that modem poew might in their poetry use “esen gods, 
demons and spheres again, if it should not prove that these formuJa- 
rions, by reason of sptetyTe Aisforicat condemnation, were sirategfeaffy 
out".* Here also then we only get differences of degree, differences of 
opinion as to what is the right lactic at the present time, rather than 
differences of principle. 

One possible difference between Richards and these New Critics 
remains, however, to be considered. This is shown in their attack 
on Richards for denying the uniqueness of aesthetic activity and 
aesthetic value. If this difference really exists, it would certainly be a 
fundamental one. Out does it? 

In order to answer this question, we should have to get as clear as 
possible what it means, something which is not easy owing to the 
vagueness of its formulation. I think, however, we can take as crucial 
the New Ccitici' claim (hat what you observe in poetry and other 
forms of art you observe /or its onn sake and not, as in science, for 
the sake of certain practical benefits. This is what Tate was stressing 
when denying that "genuine poetry” was, like Pbtonic poetry or 
sacnce, a product of the will. Artistic activity then was disinterested 
activity, something which would be expressed by using a word like 
'contemplation*, instead of ’observation'. Dut in so far as thb was 
its differentiating attribute, this would not male aesthetic activity 
unique; it would merely make it a member of the ebss of disinterested 
activities or slates of mind. However, Ransom’s and Tale's Justiflca- 
tion of reirghn in the same icims as they justified genuine poetry, 
suggests that the phrase, "aesthetic activity", could be conveniently 
extended to get over any difficulties of Uiis kind. You maintain some- 
thing it sul generis by extending its genus. 

Rkhanls, because he claimed that successful aesthetic communica- 
tion had beneficial effects upon us which could be manifested in other 
spheres of hfe. was taken to be in opposition to this general view-. 
Tate, as we saw. attacked Rkhards* theory as one “concocted in the 
interests of social schemes". It Is not, however, easy to maintain that 
scfnefhi.ng U tety nlasble and yet only enjoyed for its own aake- 

• TV Sev Ookhn, 4J (eiy iuTanV. 
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* The New CrtUclim, 56. 

* XU. 
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and devouring”, and Tate as ‘'predatory”, will ultimately destroy us. 
In the Romantic poet it leads to self-destruction, as in the case of 
Hart Crane, whose suicide was “the sole act of will left to him short 
of a profound alteration of his character”.* The prevalence of its 
operation in our society today wiU bring about ‘‘the coming of the 
slave state” for, with “a society made up of persons who have 
surrendered their humanity to the predatory impulses, the quickest 
way to improve matters is to call in a dictator”.* 

“The function of criticism” should be to oppose this, “to maintain 
and to demonstrate the special, unique and complete knowledge 
which the great forms of literature afford us”, so that we may recover 
“the independence of judgment, the belief in intelligence, the con- 
fidence in literature, that informed the human tradition".* In Religion 
and the Old South, Tate attributes the weaknesses of the South to its 
failure “to create its appropriate religion”, which I take to mean that 
it failed “to institutionalise successfully the having of ‘genuine’ ” 
artistic experiences. Tlus had for Tate two particular consequences — 
“the South separated from the North too late, and so lost her cause" 
and “the South began grievously to break down, two generations after 
the Civil War".* From all this, then, it seems that genuine poetry ts 
after all valuable because of the effects it has on us in situations which 
would not normally be called “aesthetic”. 

But, it might be said, Ransom’s and Tate’s point was that poetry 
has no practical or utilitarian purpose. Did not Tate say, for instance, 
that the “function [of poetryj is . . . not explanation for the purpose of 
external control by the wil[’7» This is true, but the quotation might 
equally well have come from Richards. For Richards, too, believed 
that the valuable effects were those on the personality, and that it 
was quite wrong to read poetry for the sake of what one could get 
out of it. Ransom and Tate, it is true, did not like Richard’s psycho- 
logical theory, but they offered no alternative, simply postulating 
unique agencies to preserve the uniqueness they claimed for art. So 
it was the imagination that produced all art that was not produced 
by the will; or a "perceptual impulse” was postulated as that which 
art aimed at gratifying.* 

‘ibid, 29. 

• Reason in Madness, 7-8. 

• ibid , 9. 

» Reactionary Essays, 182. 

‘ ibid., 88. 

• Richards’ psychological theory is perhaps sot so diflereat from Ransom's as 
may appear at first sight. As I pointed otU. when Richards talks of art satisfying 
‘impulses', he is using two senses of 'nsqMilse* and in effect arguing that works of 
art have the greatest degree of perceptual comi^xity. His neurological model 
involves the idea that every perception has a tn^or effect, but this does not mean 
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As for all Richards’ promises of the good that art could do us, it 
is true that he was more rapturous a^ut the condition we could 
attain than either Tate or Ransom. He advanees throughout his books 
with his e>es fixed on the hotiron star of human perfectibility. Tate 
by contrast is much more in the camp of fluime and Eliot. Neverthe- 
less Tate and, to a lesser extent. Ransom do argue the reader into 
valuing poetry on the ground ©fits effects on us, and these effects arc 
not limited to the appreciation of art or states of mind valuable in- 
dependently of any behaviour that may result from them. As for 
abstraction, the will, and negative Platonism, Tate could certainly 
argue that Richards abstracts well beyond his experience. For instance, 
in claiRung as a result of certam feelwigs ttit follow successful reading 
of poetry that there is a permanent increased harmonising power 
within us, Richards' will is wresting what it wants from his experience 
so as to obtain a kind of dreampowet. But Tate is very much such an 
’abstractionist' too. This is shown by his considering it sufficient to 
analyse much poetry in terms of concepts as vague and general as 
those of ‘extension’ (denotation) and ‘intension’ (connotation)’ aud 
by bis simple generalisations concerning hundreds of years of the 
history of Western society, which he utilises in support of his aesthetic 
programmes and philosophy. 

How does it come about then, if they agree so much on funda* 
mentals, that so many New Critics saw themselves m opposition to 
Richardsi We have examined a number of misinterpretations, which 
show how ibeir eategorisafioos lead them to ignore or distort whatever 
contradicted or at least quatihed their interpretations, but the question 
remains— Why did they categorise in Ihis, rather than in the opposite 
direction? 

6. WHAT DETERMIMD THE DIRECTION OF CATEGORJSATIOH 
"^e evidence available to us for answering this question is naturally 
limited. Nevertheless, I Ihiak that a plausible case can be made out 
that the language Richards used played an important part. The New 
Critics we are consideriog were much more impressionistic in their 
use of language than Richards. This not only prevented them from 
properly understanding his theory. It also caused them to respond 
impressionistically to the kinds of words he used. 

Though Richards himself, as I have often shown, was rather slap- 
dash in his use of language, we know that he had, for instance, worked 
out an epistemological theory. His elUptical sentences on questions 

* Cf. ‘Temion (a Poetry," printed in JCeona lit UfodiKsi. See ilUq page 180 above. 

that these effect* lave ’utilit^ian’ Cimctioea any mote than the tnovementj in 
d^ini need have. Action does sot cetail the trd Cm Tate's sense) 
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of reference and the like, which contain words used in different senses 
and with different logical categories, can generally be expanded and 
given definite meanings in terms of his basic theory, though it may be 
a laborious business working out how the words should be taken. 
On the other hand, one can have little such confidence in the case of 
the writings of the New Critics. I have already mentioned the vague- 
ness of Ransom’s abstract language. It is particularly something he 
manifests when using philosophical terms. They degenerate into 
slogans, biases, or words used mainly for their suggestive power. Key 
epistomological terms, like ‘cognitive’, ‘true’, ‘objective’, are, as far 
as their logical categories allow, used as virtual synonyms, ivith the 
same connotation of value. Here are some examples of the way in 
which he uses words, relevant to his difTcrences with Richards; 

The poem . . . [whips] iiscif inio a discourse having objective truth for its 
end, and logical s}nlax for its method. 

The idea [behind Richards' objectless beliefs] is . . . that there must be Just 
enough object, just enough categorical or referential statement, to deceive 
our cognitive tense . . . 

If Richards really regards \ohd references as indispensable and the attitudes 
as not quite nunaging to escape from their original cognitions ... he would 
be representing the attitudes as grounding (heir activities not on fieltons but 
on lies. 

Poetical discourse does not deny its logical structuK as a whole, but it 
continually takes little departures from it ^ virtue of the logical impurity of 
its terms.' 

Two things should be noticed about these quotations. Ransom is 
using the word “logical” in a different sense from that in which 
Richards used it when writing about poetry. Richards was using it 
in its more rigorous sense as referring to the formal relations between 
sentences by virtue of which deductions could or could not be made. 
The phrase, ’logical syntax’, is generally used in contrast to the 
‘syntax of ordinary language’, which is not considered at all logical. 
The ideal of logical syntax is an explicitness that would be a denial of 
poetry. Ransom, on the other hand, clearly means by ‘logical’ some- 
thing like ‘rational’. Since he docs not see that Richards is using it in 
a different sense, he is bound to misunderstand him, and he is exploit- 
ing technical-sounding phrases like ’logical syntax’ and ‘logical 
structure’ for the sake of their effect. 

Secondly, in many of Ransom’s phrases, like “objective truth”, 
“valid references”, and “cognitive sense”, there is an element of 

• ne Hew Criiiclsm, pages 33, 34, 40 and 42 fmy italics). 
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redundaacy, the adjective being used as an intensifier, though I think 
the effect is often to weaken rather than to emphasise. Indeed, “valid 
references" or “objective references", used d propos Richards' 
analysis of the role played by words in poetry, are pleonasms, for 
Richards’ 'references’, when he was discussing poetry, were by 
definition always ‘objective’ and “valid’. Tate, too, does not under- 
stand Richards’ use of "references’’, for he attributes to Richards the 
belief that “poems may designate but they do not denote, because 
you can designate something that does not exist, bke a purple cow". 
Therefore, he concluded, Richards’ view was that “the words of a 
poem [are not] referents’*.* Apart from the fact that Richards never 
held the words to be the referents, ‘purple’ and ‘cow’ m the hypo- 
thetical poem did refer to referents, namely, purple thmgs and cows. 

Much of the language of the New Critics we have been considering 
is hard to interpret precisely, which has made the assessment of their 
criticisms of Richards oflco rather difficult. They use words and 
phrases to suggest that poetry is of very high value indeed. One feels 
that if they could, they would use coloured instead of plain black 
print, and fancy lettering loo. The obscurity of their utterances seems 
itself a device to this end, a hint of the ineffable in what poetry does. 
Thus Ransom describes his approachas one which ’’differentiates" the 
"subject matter [of poetiy] with respect to its ontology or the reality 
of Its being’’.* Likewise we find Tate distinguishing the best poetry as 
resulting from an “attitude [that] is nameless because U is perfect, 
because it is complete and whole".* that is a mantfestaiion of "the 
creative spirit’’ which “occupies an aloof middle ground” between 
positive and negative Platonism, “its function [being] the quabty of 
experience, the total reveblion".* Characterisations of this thesis by 
others ate not much moie helpful. "For Tate”, Stallman writes in ins 
essay, ’’The New Critics”, “ait aims at nothing outside itself." “This 
formalist creed”, he adds, is similar to the "principle of ait for art’s 
sake [but] must be interpreted very differently from the aesthetfcism 
of the Nineties. Rightly understood, the principle has tremendous 
implications. Stallman quotes by way of elucidation a remark of 
Middleton Murry, another precursor of the New Criticism; 

Art is autonomous, and to be punued for its own sake, precisely because 
it comprehends the whole of human life, because it has reference to a more 
perfect human morality than any other activity of man. 

• “The present Function of OittcnoL" lYiated in Reason in Madness, page 12. 

• “Poetiy: A Note in Ontotogy*' In Stalbicui, page 30. 

• RoKlionary Essays, 8J. 

• Ibid. 88. 

• Stallinao, 495. 
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Richards wished to avoid tUs kind of writing, which he described, 
in the Preface to the Principles, as writing which aimed at “exciting 
in the mind emotions appropriate to the august subject matter [of 
poetry]”. He regarded as “debilitated”, speculation which “requires 
a flavouring of . . . the literary spices, mystery and profundity”. It is 
indeed interesting to sec how much more Romantic in the spirit of 
their writing some New Critics are than the Richards they attack in 
the name of the New Classicism. “I have used, I believe, few words 
which I could not define in (heaclual use which I have made of them, 
and necessarily, such words have little or no emotive power.”i In 
fact, in one sense, these words did have a lot of emotive power, for 
they were technical psychological words, which Richards himself 
described as “repellent”, **uncouth”, “tu^id”. He was forced to use 
them, though, because of his “desire to link even the commonplaces 
of criticism to a systematic exposition of psychology”. 

In spite of Richards' explanations, the language he used led to his 
being categorised in two similar ways. One was as an uncritical 
science-worshipper, the other as a materialist, not just in the sense 
of a philosophical theory, but in the sense of a particular altitude 
to art. 

Richards was categorised as a science-worshipper because, though 
he held that the great advances to science had resulted in an alJ-round 
decrease of value from which our civilisation was suffering (a theme 
of Science and Poetry), he did not show the specific hostility to it as 
such that was so militant in Tate and early Ransom. Indeed, he 
praised science and, as we have seen, used its language. Tate and 
Ransom, on the other hand, in their psychological reasoning, seem 
to be so hostile to psychological science as never to have considered 
whether its concepts and distinctions might not have helped in 
developing their theory, which did not after all need to be orthodox 
from the point of view of present-day psychological theory. Further, 
they resented Richards’ use of scientific psychological language. We 
have already noted the effect on Ransom, for instance, of Richards’ 
use of words like ’stimulus’ and ’cause’. Tate even seems to have gone 
so far as to regard scientific language as a shibboleth. When arguing 

> Black (.Language and Phllosopl\y, 212) has ewnmented that the Principles is "full 
of emotive meanmg’’. 1 do not think Richards could in consistency deny this After 
an, he held that ail wriuag, except ngorous language used m the physical sciences, 
would be mixed in function and in genesis. He overstates his case m the Preface to 
the Principles Nevertheless his language is distinctly more prosaic and more capable 
of being spelled out in explicit detail than that of the cntica he was contrasting 
himself with. Further, though technical « scientific jargon can be exploited, I do 
not think Richards did exploit it nwdi. Raa.oin and Tate, m using words like 
•ontology’, ‘extension’ and ‘inteasion’, Togicai structure’, etc., seem to me to exploit 
it much more. They plunder philosop^ and do not, hke Richards, try to use it. 
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that Richards was a positivist, he described positisism as "more than 
a strict scientific method. It u a general attitude towards experience"; 
and added "If it is not, why should Mr. Richards have attempted in 
his early criticism to represent the total poetic experience and esen 
the structure ofpoctry in one of the posilhist languages— experimental 
psychology?*'' 

But this IS not the only way in which Richards* language teems to 
base dettrimned the ditectjon in which he was to be categorised as a 
whole. There is also the fact that he used prwo/c language whilst the 
others, as \\c have seen, used more ’poetic' language in their theorising. 
Possibly we should, when writing about poetry, take present manners 
of writing into account In my own case ! know that in writing in this 
chapter about poetry, when using bnguage which is as neutral, as 
plain statement, as possible, I have again and again felt that I w-ss 
cue'ing adherence to a way of thought which simplifies, flattens, and 
makes shallow artistic experience, even though 1 do not in fact 
subscribe to such an atmude. For my purposes rclatisely non- 
coromital language was required, but a iradlUon of plain statement 
needs to be developed before this kind of language no longer misleads.* 
In Richards' case this language ted indeed to & very cnateHalistic 
interpretation of his theory. Thus Ransom described Richards’ theory 
as requiring poetry to give the attitudes "their daily work<out'*. and 
compared Richards' interests m them to the abiding concern of a 
Henry James character with the state of his lii er.* Mr. D. O. James 
attributed to Richards the belief that "the literary masterpieces of 
the world, the fllad, the Atneid, the Jnfemo . . . were stimulated into 
existence by things like a good meal or a comfortable chair".* T. S. 
Ehol described Richards* conception of value as "Efficiency, a 
perfectly-working mental Roneo Steel Cabinet System”.* And Sir 
Herbert Read conceived it, in Richards' words, as "that kind of 
deliberate pbnning and arrangement which the controllers of a good 
railway or large shop must carry out”.* 


‘ Reason In Sfadness, 54. 

* Ai prescflt we may have a vidous cirele because. In order to avoid the wrona 
Inference being drawn, many may find t'oecetsaiy to use emotive language In making 
plain iUtementv 

’ TTie ffeir Oillclsrn, 25. 

» Scep/iclsm and Foerrp, 55. 

* Review of Srfeiree and Poetry bi TV Udf, 1927, Yot. 82. 

* Richards is referring to Sir Jlerbeit Read’s review of the Principles In Criierion, 
1925. fIL Both this aod Eliot's ttW renew ere referred to by Richards in Fraciical 
Criilctsm (footnote to page 285) as mstaoses of “cemin large misiindeniandingJ 
that I had hoped to tave guarded against.** 
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7. THE LATER BOOKS. RICHARDS, A REFORMED CHARACTER 

After Science and Poetry, one widely held opinion* is that Richards 
gradually came to renounce the position for which both Empson and 
the New Critics criticised him. Ransom saw a beneficial modifying 
of his views already in Practical Criticism. Thereafter, he thought, 
under Coleridge’s influence. Richards got better and better, a process 
which culminated in the Philosophy of Rhetoric and Interpretation in 
Teaching and was represented by a “conviction [on Richards’ part] 
that the only profitable topic of literary critieism is the objective 
literature itselT’.* Tate, in his turn, uses Richards as a stick to beat 
present positivists with. "From 1926, the year of Science and Poetry, 
he has come a long way. It is perhaps not an extravagant claim to 
make for Mr. Richards’ intellectual history, that it will probably turn 
out to be the most instructive among critics of our age." Tate went 
on to quote a passage from the Philosophy of Rhetoric, and urged that 
“These words should be read and re*read with the greatest care by 
critics who still cite the early Richards as the continuing head of a 
positivist tradition in criticism.”* 

As we saw, however, in oor exposition of Richards’ books, his 
views did not change anything like as much as these statements 
suggest. He certainly dropped his belief that the emotional effect of 
words in poetry was independent of the senses in which the words 
were taken. But since, as we saw, be never regarded this as a general 
feature of poetry but only as an occasional one, this change is not as 
important as Ransom, or even Empson, made out. It is true he 
changed his view about poelry giving knowledge. But this did not 
mean that he laid less emphasis upon emotion and feeling. It was a 
development, not an abandonment, of his early views, and was 
intimately tied up with his theory about increasing ordering of 
impulses as a result of artistic experience, a doctrine which as we 
saw, Tate and Ransom rejected as "m^terious” (in the pejorative 
sense), "morbid”, or a "social scheme concocted in the interests of 
the will”. 

’ Not shared by James or Stallman. See also the hostile assessment or CoWldge 
end Imagination by Leavis {Scrutiny, 1937, VI). 

* The ifext Crlucism, IS. 

* From “Liierature as Knowledge'* {Reason bt Madness, 53-J6). Ironically enough, 
the passage quoted is part of an attack on Holme's stateownt^that the language of 
poetry '“alvs-ays endeavours to arrest you, aitd make you conunuonsty see a physical 
thing, to prevent you gliding throu^ an abstract process " On the contrary, savs 
Richards, “the laii^ge of the greatest poetry h liequently abstract In the extreme." 

In the passage Tete quotes, Richards argue* that the great value of language is that 
It is abstract (see pages 99-100 above) 
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Kicliardt docs not in his booVs consider in much detail his cstiicr 
sicft-s m Older to indicate to the reader IsU present position with 
regard to them. This shows mdccil how httJe systematic his prejfnfa* 
lion IS and how {luid his thought, hut references he males in 77ie 
P/iifoso/iAv <1/ ^Aeiofic, and, partKulatty. in the footnotes of llote to 
Read a Pa^c to 77ie Afeon/B? of ifeaitlnf and the PrlnelpUt suggest 
that he is still satisfied with much in those bookt The same applies to 
his corimenrs in the symposium on pnoilrr .tf««/ng on Ma* Black's 
criticisms of hii 'early' siews. 

... In re rrajinf P/J»ie/;->e* . 1 am more imreesjcd by «i anticipations 
of my laict slews than by the occtirrtoce of anyShinj to rtirscs. 1 charged 
my vocabulary and my cnctiphott aomentut . to present ntiKh the same 
tiews again ' 

But what IS most rescaling is a comparison of the first and second 
editions of Selenre and Poeiry. The second edition came out in 193S, 
a year nfler Co/erii/xr on Imaslnoilon. In stew of ail that has been 
said about Richards' rejection of his early ‘positivist’ siews. one 
would e*p«t considerable changes. In fact, however, the changes 
are slight, and instead we get tome additions to deal with mlBinder- 
tiani/ingt of the firit edition. There u an explanation of what he meant 
by hiJ itatement, which '‘seems to hate puzzled Mr. Cliot and some 
other readers.” about Ctioi's having effected a “complele severance 
between hit poetry and all beliefs”’; a fooinoic further cbrifjing the 
concept of pseudO'Statemenis; and an appendix presenting multiple 
definitions of the words 'belier and ^ture’. because “they seem 

likely occasions of misunderstanding and they have in f-ict misled 

some rcaden ” Apart from these additions, indicating not that he 
had changed hii views but that they had been misunderstood in the 
Tint place, the only major alteration is one m which, following what 
he said in CofrrJige on Imagl/iatlon, he desenbes the scientific world* 
view as a myth, in the same way as religious and metaphysical systems. 
But even this is not such a big change from his eaily views as might 
appear, for he is rcfening to the metaphysical tiements of compre- 
hensive scienlifLC theories rather than to the data of scientific experi- 
ment. 

* Srftylailre hsmimmit, 33. 

* As an indication oT how a civtn caietonulioo. In ih'is case that Richards had 
ctiangsd ha titlief views, ean atfeci s^Toeotion of meuunt. the cotnsneMt of Mr. 
Hyman on theZndcditiim otScImrrmJfotirjrtn instructive. Richards' etplana* 
tion of what he ineani by his ittiement aboui Riot's “complete severance of hu 
poetry from lU hclieW' Ji desenbedaSB**ea>rrh>'(Zo«i*' of this siatemenL And ho 
defence of b» enlieal remaths about Yeats’ poeuy, nanvely, that, when he wroie 
Sclfxee and Poetry the bter poetry had not yet been published, is described as an 
“gpolpjy” for his “vast undemrtuicef Yeau“. {The Armed ttsloa, 2S3) 
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Of course, as we pointed out, the big differences that his critics saw 
between his theories and theirs did not really exist, so the fact that 
Richards did not renounce his earlier views, however much he 
developed them, is not so important. On the other hand, since his 
critics now agreed with Richards’ later views so much more, they had 
to believe that he had changed unless they recognised that they had 
misunderstood him in the first place. What then was responsible for 
this change in attitude? Why did they accept these writings, when 
they were so hostile to the very similar earlier ones? 

8. FURTHER ERRORS 

(a) Change of Language 

If an important reason for the hostile categorisation of his early 
writings lay in the language he used, we would not expect this cate- 
gorisation to be reversed unless the language were also changed. This 
indeed tve find to be the case. Organic images, as we pointed out 
earlier, become more and more common after Practical Criticism. 
Instead of talking so much of our increased capacity for the satis- 
faction of impulses, Richards talked of "grewrA", or “selfccmpfetfon” 
or even "selffulfilment". Though he was expressing the same ideas 
(see pages 86*8S above), the language be used no longer sounded so 
“positivist”. His reference to science as “myth”, indeed his later use 
of this word Instead of ‘fiction’ to describe religion, which conformed 
with Tate’s and Ransom’s practice, was taken as another sign that 
he was now on their side. But m fact his admiration and respect for 
science had abated not at all. In Coleridge on Imagination be gave, to 
use his own words, a “materialist” analysis of Coleridge’s Idealism.^ 
Having done this, Richards himself, in contrast with his earlier 
writings, constantly used strongly emotive language, fortified by 
quotations front Plato and Coleridge. We have given a number of 
instances of this in The Philosophy of Phetoric and How to Read a 
Page. But it should always be remembered that he had already given, 
what he called a Materialist interpretation of these statements. Having 
worked out his basic theories about self-development and the part 
poetry and phLosophy contributed to it, Richards felt free to give 
full rein to the expression of his feelings on these matters. 

Though the change in Richards’ language removed an important 

* Mr. James in Sceptitism aad Poetry, unlike Tto and Ransom, shows no altera- 
tion in his aiutude to Richards. Richards’ afifieal to “modem psychology” on the 
conscnictive nature of perception in coaoeclioo with Colendge's sunilar analysis is 
interpreted by James as suggesting that Cidendge “was stating a trivial commonplace 
and what any associatwnist wouid accept", (fietplidsm ami fiKfry, dO, ttiy italics,). 
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arose. These later developments can often be discerned in embryonic 
form in earlier books, as we shall show later. Similarly, after they 
have been developed, they often go underground, being referred to 
much more elliptically, or concealed by a change m a semi-technical 
word. Nevertheless they continue to be used. 

We have already come across some examples of critics* failure to 
identify Richards’ purposes. Failure to recognise Richards’ abiding 
concern with heightening his readers’ awareness led to such absurd 
consequences as Max Black’s interpretation of the Canon of Actually 
in neurological terms. It also allowed the faulty idea that Richards 
wanted a science of erilicism to occur, as Mr. Blackmur for one 
believed.^ Connected with this is the failure to recognise what I can 
only call the experimental pragmatism of Richards’ approach. In a 
sense all his books were exercises for the purposes of alerting his 
readers, making their minds grow. Therefore 1 think it is not true to 
say of Mencius on the Mind, for example, os Mr. Blackmur does, that 
its "real point ... is the impossibility of understanding, short of a 
lifetime’s analysis and compensation [sic] the mechanism of meaning 
in even a small body of work”.* , ... 

Again, only blindness to Rkhacds' prrfominanl concern with 
commimication horn the reader’s poml of v.ew could allow Professor 
James lo deseeibe the PrMpIfs as “for the mott part . . . an attempt 
to deicribo the ptychological and phyttological conditioni . . . 
neceisaiy for the writing of great poetiy",- a mlslalmg “f I>“'P°’' 
that afferted other interpretations he made, such as. for instance, thit 
odd inversion of Richards’ theory: 

the labour of ^m38I^ali^e synthcsii u nprtxiuci of a rather mysterious and 
fo^uI^SMtS of InSie,; and I'.W a ejS 

world , . . were stimulated Into ewstwe by something -possibly a good 
meal or a comfortable chair.* 

More tenetally. failure to recognise that Richards’ coneorn was wich 
oommSnicalion rather than with btetaey otitiei im ptutcnied his ontics 
Itioc whv hc SO much stressed the differences in inter- 
pSoTo P~n.r, »w'h alfeeted the w ay he defined ’poems’, nnd 
mlich coneentrated on the efeet. of poooi. on teaden. 
Even if untile the eiluation In Proet/raf CrMe/im, we read what the 
S^crilics hate lo say about a poem, how cite can we, if e|usl,i!ed, 

CrlOc’t Jab ot Wurl" h I-wr ~ * 

X I^t ■ tlwn!s-*i K m*r 


• ibid.. 
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judge for oursehcj about a poem, eicept in lefmJ of iU efTeeW upon 
us?* Vie New Critics' remarki about poems they value arc thot 
through with expressions of feeling. 

Tlicse examples of confusing Richards* purposes were all one* 
which led to hit ssoflc being categorised as faulty in one way or 
another but Ransom's confusions, as wx have already pointed out. 
had the opposite ciTeci. It ts lime we returned to him and the more 
detailed evidence he is able to provide. We shall find that he, loo. 
failed to lake into account the difTerent purposes of Richards* booVt 
and their intimate relationship with one another as regards Richards’ 
general theory, lie presents a picture of them as though they were all 
concerned with literary miicism and were limply advancing along a 
straight line. 

Ransom's neglect of Richards* purpoKs comes out straightaway 
when he turns to P/oel!col Ctlilebm. "The views", he wrote, "ars ® 
little sobertT, just as the style of writing is less epigrammatic . . . Mf- 
Richards has mellowed and toned down, with some loss of natisx 
tang,"* a comment which once mote suggests that Richards* bnguas* 
was a factor tn determining how his meaning was laVtn. In fact, on« 
would expect Practical CrMcbm, beause of its purpose alone, to be 
((uieier in lone than a book with the more ambitious putp®“* 
Prlndplci of Uterary Crlrfeism. and it is certainly not true that any 
increased sobriety of tone can taken at evidence of a fundamental 
change of attitude to, Richards. There ate more intoxicated statemetits 
in The Philatophy of Rhetoric and Wow to Read a Toge than any we 
find in the Prlmlplet. 

Ransom continues: 

The aMitudes almost drop out of Richards' eritical vocabulary. They art 
lumped with the feelings which give ihcir tide to ihe whole emotive-conative 
aspect of poetry. There are now for Riehards four separate 'meanings' which 
a ente must disentangle In tus discussion td (he poem: its Sense . • i h* 
reelings, its Tone and its IrXentjon. The last two come to our atleniion for 
the first lime; the fini two we havetem before, but not exactly in the same 
light 

Two comments can be made about these tetaaiks. Firstly, it fa not 
true that Tone and Intentioa**CQmetoouratlenlionforthefiKt time", 
for they were already described in The Afeantng c/Heaalnf (see page 

• It will be lemetnbetrd that, for the commiaiicaiion to be fuDy elTecti'v. Ri^arfs 
believed the leader thould cventmOy make a Judgmitt about a poem. Thereiort 
ode of to conetrm In Practical Oitkbn ts to help the reader in tto usk- 

• The Kew Critlehm 4^46. 

• Max Eastnuin made aiimilar imiuke.leadms luin lot faulty Judgment conceraifU! 
the pun>oso of Praeileal Criildon "fllsl essenUal theme and reason-fopbeuig , w 
wrote, "was to disllnguish four diffeienl ways In which words are normally use's , 
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29 above). Secondly, it is not true that Richards “almost” dropped 
his concept of attitudes. Two of his four kinds of meaning, ‘Feeling’ 
and ‘Tone’, are defined in terms of them' and these two, plus Inten- 
tion, belonged to the rubric of the emotive use of speech,* so that 
Ransom was mistaken in thinking the emotive use of speech had now 
shrunk to merely one (Feeling) out of four of the uses of language. 

These misunderstandings, which led Ransom to believe Richards 
was paying less attention to the emotions, were due to his mistaking 
the purposes of Richards’ bools in the following way. The Principles 
was concerned with what is common to the emotive use of language, 
and, with the theory of attitudes, tried to work out a rationale for the 
high value we attribute to poetry in terms of a general theory of value. 
That was one of its functions. The term, “attitude”, was not used 
later because the different forms in which attitude entered in our use 
of language would now be more briefly and neatly expressed by terms 
like ‘feeling’, ‘tone’, and ’intention’. Furthermore, attitudes were 
never strictly part of Richards’ "critical vocabulary”, for the reason 
that we could only tell about them through the emotions and feelings. 
It is with these Utter that the reader who has to judge a poem is 
obviously concerned. This example indicates what I mean by the close 
interrelationship between Richards' books from the point of view of 
theory. Neglect of Vie hfeaning 0 / Afeaning, which seems to have 
contributed quite a bit to the New Critics’ failure to understand 
Richards and which enters into this example, is further evidence of 
their failure to appreciate this inlerrcUtionship. Stevenson s aitri. 
bution to Richards of two different ethical theories m successive 
books, and Empson’s attribuUon to him of different views about the 
relation of reference and emouon in the 

161 and 173 above), are further examples of this tendency to treat 
books as independent enUUes, insulated from one anoti" byj^r 
covers. Though, in contrast to Ransom, ^ey each rather oddly 
attribute the better theory to the earlier book. c , , 

Practical Criticism in Ramom‘5 .lew represenfrf a first step in 
Richards- progress to the truth. The three books that show the final 

rwasrk 


already made in 7R* Meanlnr d eda. III). 



COMPREHENDING COMPREHENDING (ll)— LITERARY CRITICS 
exorcising of Richards’ Romantic, psychotogistic, and pseudo- 
scientific heresies m Ransom’s oinnion were CoUndge on Imagination, 
The P/ii/osopft>i of Rhetoric, and hterpretation in Teaching. Ib the 
first, though, 

Richards is still trying to saddle poetry with the responsibility for stimula- 
tion, ... he is finally acknowledging, with Coleridge, its cognitive office 
But . . m the Rhetoric Richards' eaitier doctrine finally disappears. He seems 
perfectly content now to go . . . with the literary community ... in the 
conviction that the only piofitabk topic of hteraiy crittcism is the objecuve 
literature itself. i!ow fixed he is in this convKUon is probably indicated by a 
stdl later book, Inlerpretathn irt Teadang. It U an important work .... In 
u hjch he proposes the revival ... of the old university disciplines of Rhetoric. 
Grammar and Logic. These three studies have maaimtun intimacy with our 
ways of thinking, but none with our ways of feeling, except to the extent that 
our feelings are strictly corrctauve with our ihoughts.“* 

But Ransom fails to appreciate that in The Pkiloiophy o/JVieioric 
Richards is no longer dealing with aesthetic theory. The reason why 
Richards "seems no longer trying by constant reiteration toenforce 
his subjectivist aesthetic upon us” and why ‘‘his discussion of meta- 
phor lapses into the language of ordinary usage”' is, to put it into 
Richards' own words, "My subject Is Rhetoric rather than Poetics and 
I want to keep to prose which is not too far from the strict scientific 
or ‘rigid' end of this scale.”* and Inierprelathn In Teaching was, of 
course, entirely concerned with prose. 


fc) Hobby Horse /nferpreioiipnj 


The second factor operating in Ransom's change of categorisation 
that he applied to Richards’ later works, was the reading into 
Richards of many of his own ideas. VVe have already come across 
this process m Stevenson and othen reading into The Meaning of 
Meaning an emotive theory of ethics. I^ychologically, it is probably 
the same process as the reading in of pet heresies, which we have 
abundantly illustrated. Both processes we call hobby horse inter- 
pretations. They arc common sources of error. Other people’s work 
is generally much obhquer to our own than we like to believe. 

Ransom, as we have pointed out, held a theory that poetic, in 
contrast to scietitifk, discourse held much that was inelevaat to the 
argument of the poem. This was its texture that fed out pereeptual 
needs, making us constaotly aware of the body of the world to be 


•Ibid, IMS. 

* ibid., dT. Rusota’i cammeiRs Olwtma wtU (us own 

(«idieg 

•RfL. 49. 
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savoured in its own right, independent ©four purposes. It sounds very 
much like an attempt to provide a philosophical justification for a 
Decorative theory of art, and it would be difficult to imagine an 
approach, with its emphasis upon “irrelevance” and “diffusion of 
interest”, more unlike Richards’ own. For Ransom, reading a poem 
seems like going for a country walk with constant stops to admire the 
dog-roses or a view from a stilc;^ for Richards it is like chmbing, 
where, locked to the rock face, all one’s energies are concentrated, 
achieving their final release only in the exhilaration of the climb 
completed. How strange then it is to read Ransom writing of Richards 
that “irrelevance in poetry is a very important discovery, and I do 
not know anybody who seems belter entitled to the honours of being 
its discoverer".* 

The passage that evokes this tribute comes, of all places, from 
Principles of Literary Criticism. Ransom is referring to some remarks 
of Richards on the subject of metaphor. Two points that Rivards is 
making seem to be responsible for Ransom s interpretation. The first, 
a point he was frequently to make, was that “metaphor and simile 
. . . have a great variety of functions in speech", and that the function 
of illustration, which is common in prose, is rare in p«try. Rather, 
“some attitude of the speaker to his subject or to his audience » using 
the metaphor as a means of expression”.* Whatever w-e may think of 
Richards’ theory, this denial of what Ransom calls “the logical 
relevance" of metaphor does not mean an assertion of ’‘'mievance . 
It is rather one further example of Richards’ general attack on the 
taking of poetry os literal statement, which aims at informing. 
Richards’ 8«ond point was expressed in his statement that metaphor 
is “the supreme agent by which disparate and hitherto unconnected 
things arc brought together in poetry for the sake of their effects upon 
attitude and impulse which spring from their collocation and from the 
combinations which the mind then establahes between them . . . [It] is 
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THEORY OF COMPJIEHENSION RESTATED 
Ransom extracts further implications from Richards’ own metaphor. 

I M iporaDy certain that (RkhaidsJ is aware of the quite different meta- 
phorical implication of his terms tenor an<t vehicle. Tenor is metaphorical for 
the prose argument, and vehicle for the poetic amplification of it . . . Tenor 
means tendency, or the steady dmctioo of a progress, but there echoes in us 
the “noiseless tenor” of the rude forefathers’ way: we think of a course that 
is pedestrian and downright plodding. If suddenly we exchange our plodding 
for a vehicle, we arc pedestrians who have caught a ride. But the reservation 
to make against this happiness is that the vehicle is not going our way . . . 
and ... we shall have to ask to be put back presently upon the highway some- 
where near the point where we left it.* 

Having read into what Richards said about metaphor in the 
Principles his own idea of textural irrelevance, Ransom sees further 
confirmation in the technical terms Richards invented to deal with 
the ambiguity of ‘metaphor*. It is true Ransom says this “is not 
Richards’ official presentation of metaphor”, adding “perhaps I go too 
fast, representing his view more as I should like it to be than as he 
allows us to believe it actually b”, but the odd phrasing (which I have 
italicised) together with Ransom’* assertion of “moral” certitude, 
suggest obliquely a higher knowledge of what Richards meant than 
Richards himself possessed. 

g. THEORY OF COMPREHENSION RESTATED 
Our study of the misreadings of Richards has shown how extensive 
they arc. It has also shown how they may be analysed largely In terms 
of the categories his readers brou^t to bear on him. 

Two features of this categorisation may be noted. Firstly, con- 
ventionalisation. Perhaps the best example of this is Bilsky's assimila- 
tion of Richards’ theory of value to utilitarianism. We noted there the 
simplification of Richards’ argument and the neglect of its original 
features.Sccondly, there is hobby horse assimilation. This may operate 
in one of two ways. TTic reader may see a pet theory of his in what he 
reads. We saw this with Stevenson, and we has-c just considered 
further examples from Ransom- Or the reader may see a pet heresy, 
as wc saw with Max Black’s interpretation of The Meaning of Meaning. 
Hobby horse and convention ©Hen combine in their action. This was 
shown particularly in the New Critics* categorisation of Richards’ 
early writings as a combination of positivism and Romanticism. The 
tendency to read the present into the past, which we saw in the 

»n>i.i.73. 

of It were wholly confusea”, {The Sirurturv ef Comfkx H'ob*. 3U>-«t least, this 
was ihc reasoniog he sttiibuled to Richards, but a* we have seen before he was over- 
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for in terms of categorisation. He over-individualised Richards’ 
meaning, but what he saw in Richards was no particular hobby horse 
of his own. Nevertheless, some categorisation took place. His detailed 
search for a much more specific meaning than ‘pseudo-statements’ 
were ever meant to bear, was due in the first place to his categorising 
of Richards’ theory as "the old line of joke that the poets ‘tell 


excellent lies’ 

Categorisation is not merely a cause of faulty reading. It is also a 
requirement of correct reading. Ransom’s mystification of Richards 
theory of attitudes seems to have been due to his ignorance of the 
categories Richards was employing. Another example was Empson s 
failure to understand Stevenson’s definition of attitude (see footnote 
page 171). Further, Erapson’s treatment of Richards showed in 
general a failure to understand the extent to which Richards was 
thinking in terms of rather broad categories, ptegory-wriling. we 
might say, is the complement of category-reading- The principle of 
economy of effort which, on the whole, shortens the words we speak 
most frequently and reduces in size movements we make habituauy, 
results in our writing more elliptically than we knoxv. Similarly, the 
selective, interpretative approach we instinctively apply when reading 
others applies when we monitor our own writing as tvell. 

New information may be resisted In one of two ways, by mystifica- 
tion or by conventionalisation. How the former operates to this effect 
we have already described. As for the latter, it will take the form of 
categorising the new information as something we already 
anyway: in other words, as something which is not new at all. This 
is a problem teachers often find themselves confronted with; so also 
do those who attempt to apply scientific method or elaborate pro- 
cedures in the social sciences or psychology. Sometimes, of course, 
the ttadtr is in the tight. Writing which makes qualiEcationj as I 
have just done, is that which is particularly liahlc to be reacted to in 
this way. This may be a reason for the simplification we so often find 
in eatly theories, as well as for the diehotomtsa ton into eithet.o, 
categories that characterises much eonttovetsy. We need, both to 
Interest ourselves and to interest others, to exaggerate our pictures. 

The psychology of perception requires it. r,*.. r nm 

Will the reader make the correct cate^risation of the ^ 

at present advancing, or will he convcnUoimhse it 

is correct categorising, misunderstanding is faulty categorising, and 
not understanding is not categorising at all? My approach is a pheno- 
menological one and is intended to bring out two t^mgs. F rst. that 
there are important semantic units, of a larger order than 
meanings. These units are the categories 1 have been 
exert considerable control over how we lake word, phrase, and 
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solve. Richards himself sometimes writes as though he favours this 
answer. My experience, on the other hand, is that much that was 
obscure becomes clear if one re-reads sufficiently often, with suffici- 
ently Jong intervals between each set of re-readings, and includes the 
whole of Richards* writings. It may be said that there are very few 
writers who are worth this degree of effort. This may well be true. 
Nevertheless, most writing with high potential to value is in the same 
position as Richards' writing. I shall therefore dwell a little on my 
own experience in getting to understaiid Richards because, if at all 
representative, it has important implications for our attitude to 
communication. , ... j . 

I have found that in order to understand Richards I have had to 
read his main books^ at least three times over, and many parts of 


these books far more frequently than that. 

Quite fundamental changes in my understanding have sometimes 
come about after an eighth or ninth reading. They often depend upon 
the reading of other passages— sometimes m other books— than the 
one that fiLlIy triggers off the 

often to depend upon a long interval having elapsed since the last set 

of re-readings. Though these changes 

the consequences of special efforts, ^wred by 

problem, this was not always so. Books, one ^ 

nuzzle Pictures— that is, mutually incompatible ways of seeing what is 
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the History of.f.JJrate this7n more detail, mainly by drawing on my 
Let us now understand Richards. I would roughly 

own experience difficulty. These are those due to inade- 
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Prhich may be called bad reading; those due to unusual theories; and 
those due to the writer’s individual use of language. 

There s^ere many passages in Richards the meaning of which I for 
long found obscure simply because they seemed to be badly written. 
I have, in the course of writing, already given a number of examples of 
statements by Richards which, if taken alone, are extremely difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand, and shall doubtless give further ones 
later. It would be tedious to give detailed examples here, but to 
illustrate ray general point, we could take the case of Ogden and 
Richards’ failing to make explicit that, when they talk of the emotive 
use of language, they have one or other of two senses in mind, 
according to whether they arc refemng to the genesis or the function 
of the words that are used. They do, of course, m different places 
desenbe these two different ways in which speech can be emotive, but 
they never stale explicitly that there are fuo different senses, and they 
use indifTwently many of the same words and phrases for cither. It 
IS therefore very easy to mhs this point, and Richards' theory will 
be difficult to understand and appear inconsistent until it is under- 
stood. Once It is understood a lot becomes clear and falls into place, 
but It certaiidy took a number of readings of The Meaning of Meaning 
before I noted that there were two different definitions nf emotive 
writing, so that in fact two different processes were being iisltn- 
gu(shed.‘ 

I call this ’bad wxiong’ partly because this is a convenient la^l, 
though it may s«m paradoxical to chaiaetense in tWs way a wter 
of Richards’ eminence, who is also an authority on the tMching of 
English in our schools. It may seem especially paradoxical if we also 
characterise in this way many other eminent literary wnters, who are 
also highly regarded poets, hke Empson and Tate, on the grounds 
that their writing is no belter than Richards’ in this respect. This 
paradox comes from the fact that to call something bad suggests some 
current social norm that one is applying, and this cannPt be the case 
here as far as our present literary establishment is concerned. On the 
other hand, if one contrasts these writers with professional phil^ 
sopbers, then I don’t think there can be any doubt that their standard 
is poor by comparison— at least, that is, when they am writing on 
matters which the philosophers have made their professional conwrn. 
The other part of my purpose in calliag some of Richards’ smtmg 
bad is to oppose current trends, which Richards, particularly 
terpretation in Teaching, fosters. TTicse trends manifest a state of mind 
which is hostile to any kind of grammaiica] prescriptions or stress in 
writing on the virtues of logical sequencing. Influences at work 

‘ Morris h tbt only eommentawr I have come eeross who seems W hsve twitod 
this (5<fnj, Lontvage and JBehariour, pagt TO). 
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appear to have been the much greater freedom in poetry that has 
grown during the last forty yean; linguists’ hostility to standard 
languages and to any (not only absurd) pedagogic attempts to control 
how languages should be used; the cult of free associating which 
applications of psycho-analysis and its popularisation have spread 
beyond its pale; and, in recent years, the growth in the use of tape 
recorders and the consequent invasion of the realm of written 
languages by styles of the spoken, without the spoken languages’ 
other sources of information, such as stress and pause, or the safe- 
guard of audience feed-back, which allow speech to be so much more 
elliptical than writing. Hie consequence of all this is that though some 
writing may be able to express subtler thoughts than could be spoken 
since the 17th century, a good deal more can be said to decline in 
value, since it is more difficult to understand, whilst its matter has 
undergone no commensurate improvement. 

Having affirmed this, I would prefer not to go on using the phrase, 
'bad writing’, because it docs suggest something more than ‘difficult 
to understand to a degree greater than is compensated for by the 
value of what is trying to be expressed*. Furthermore, ‘bad writing’ 
suggests a rather too ready moralistic attitude with regard to a prowss 
that is difficult enough to carry out. Its effect has been inhibiting. 
NVhat is needed is more understanding of how writing may succeed 
or fail in communicating. 

The second source of problems, those that might be considered to 
manifest bad reading, are ones whose solution involves the perception 
of connections. One cannot say all one has to say in a sentence. One 
has to connect the sentences with one another, and these are not 
necessarily consecutive sentences. They may come from other 
chapters or even from other books. Just as with the problems posed 
by ‘bad* writing, so also I found connection-forming was something 
which went on taking place over a period of years and after many 
re-readings. It is astonishing how easy it is to miss connections even 
between successive sentences. On roost occasions, this^ missing of 
connections seemed to be due to preconception. I categorised without 
noticing what did not quite fit in with the category.* ^ I give examples 
here from others rather than from my own misreadings, it is because 
they are rather central to the particular interpretation of Richards I 
have been dealing with in this chapter. One of these is Professor 
Frankena’s not noticing the relevance to "The best test of whe^er our 
use of words is essentially symbolic or emotive is the question — Is 


* Sometimes this may have been a roemocy rather than a perception effect. One 
remembers sometimes having noticed the eomwUon at the time, but this ‘o 
have been suppressed when one summarised to oneself the points the vriter had 
made, a process which often takes place wry rapidly as the reading eontmues. 
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elaborated and which I had not taken in any particular way on earlier 
readings. A very simple example of this, perhaps, is Richards' state- 
ment at the beginning and end of the Principles that a book is “a 
machine to think with". It was only some time later that he came to 
develop his concept of "speculative instruments'* and of the beneficial 
effects of exercising ourselves with theones. ^fencius on the Mind was 
perhaps the first occasion on which he put his precept into practice, 
and Coleridge on Imagination where he gave it theoretical treatment. 
Another example is his mention in Practical Criticism of the ‘‘system- 
atic ambiguity" of words, that is, that groups of related words had 
the same ambiguities. The idea is merely mentioned there. It is not 
clearly demonstrated till Coleridge on Imagination, nor does he give 
it a full theoretical treatment tiU How To Read a Page. But use of 
the word suggests the idea was already in Richards’ mind, which is 
relevant to my thesis that Richards’ later books develop points 
that are present in embryonic form in earlier ones. 

An example, that we can consider m more detail, is that of Richards’ 
theory of metaphor. This concept is not dealt with extensively by 
Richards until The Phihsophp of Rhetoric. One of the distinctions he 
makes there, in opposition to what he considers a common falJacy, is 
that between metaphors that "work through some direct resemblance 
between the . . . tenor and vehicle, and those which work through 
some common attitude which we may (often through accidental and 
extraneous reasons) take up cowards them both"*. But, until one has 
read this,* one is, I think, unlikely to note that the distinction is also 
made in a single sentence in The Meaning of Meaning and in a few 
sentences in the Principles. The latter sentences we have already 
quoted (pages 215-216), when showing how Raosom derived from 
them an early statement of his own theory of the necessity of irrelev- 
ance in poetry. Ransom contrasted Richards’ position in the Principles 
with that he held in The Meaning of Meaning. In that book, however, 
there also occurs the sentence that metaphor is used in poetry "not, as 
in jfrict symbolising, to bring out or stress a structural feature in a 
reference, but rather to provide. oBen under cover of a pretence of this 
elucidation, new sudden and striking collocations of references for the 
sake of the compound effects of contrast, conflict, harmony, inter- 
animation and equilibrium which may be so attained, or used more 
simply to modify and adjust emotional tone".* I think this makes 
the same points as were made in more detail in the Principles, 
though Max Easintan, in caUitig them ‘’afock remarks of the scholiasts 

fi slso treated mors fiiJljr in Proetical Crlileisn fiuses 221-223). 
but It is not given ihe ihcoreiical p»wn«J«a» Uut it i» gjiwi in fV htcr book. 

• Mrantns of Steanlng. 6ih edn.. 240 (my 
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impressed by the few extreme remarks that many of his critics quoted 
when arguing that he would neglect altogether the senses of words in 
analysis of poetry. Similarly, one will not just take as evidence of self- 
contradiction or loose thinking, as Bilsky does, the fact that Richards 
used the same word in different senses. At times this may be a case 
of bad writing, but I do not think this is always so. One frequently 
finds writers, enamoured of scientific jargon, who themselves use it 
very loosely and commit bad definitions, rejecting out of hand 
informal writing, where the different senses in which the same word is 
used are perfectly well signalled by the context. This type of cate- 
gorisation, which one must admit can work the other way too with 
equal lack of justice, is one of the most insidious barriers to com- 
munication between “the two cultures”. 


The general picture presented here of the difficulties involved in 
reading and the time and labour needed to overcome them, is an 
appalling one, not easily acceptable to common sense. Though we 
might be able to improve the general level of reading and writing, our 
resources, given our present knowledge of these prowsses, are 
limited, and anyhow there arc other causes of difficulty than thes^ 
such as our ignorance of the right categories. Further, however 
we improve reading ability, it will always take a long time to take in 
and see, in the correct perspective, the large amount of information 
that any book provides. . , ... . . 

One solution, championed by the ‘philosophy-is-the-philosophy-of- 
science’ school of thought, is that of linguistic reform. They msb to 
further certain trends of scientists’ language, such as more precisely 
defined technical terms and the use of ma^ematics, by getting 
scientists to adopt a number of inventions in 1^^ 
occasion, to logically formalise complete theories. This attitude with 
regard to bnguage is similar to a certain interpretation of scien i c 
method amongst psychologists and social scientists, that wou 
restrict the data, which scientists use in their attempts to construct 
laws, to those which all observers, with very little trainmg, 
on. This is a very different kind of approach from the one tlmt has 
been adopted here. The implication of my approach, one which it 
shares with clinical approaches and the attitudes of literary critics and 
art critics, is that a lot of training will result in increased a^eement 
between observers, and. further, that such observations wiU h^ us 
in developing theories which could not otherwise achieved. Where 

my approach may differ from these may lie in the e . . P 

that deductions will ultimately be made fromthese theories, wbeh can 

be more easily (more rigorously) tested. The 

efforts to demonstrate scientific maturity we shall attempt this step 
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Chapter Eight 


MAN, NATURE AND SOCIETY 


W E have now presented the whole of Richards* theory as it 
developed from booV. to book. In doing this, we have made 
a number of criticisms. It is time we attempted a general evaluation 
of the theory. I do not however wish to carry out detailed criticism 
of the nailing-down variety. Indeed, Richards' theory does not 
lend itself to detailed arutysis. The reasons for this will be clear 
from our description of it. One of these is that his audience is never 
limited to technicians. He WTites for students or teachers, and for 
the intelOgent man with general Interests. I do not think his concern 
is ever that of only making a theoretical contribution. He wants 
to make his readers better people; to advance, in practical ways, 
the good of mankind. For this reason, too, he never attempts 
a foolproof presentation of a theory— or, to use other wottiSp 
a presentation that conforms with current practice in the diseipljne 
concerned as to the degree of detail, precision, and elupsis that 
should be employed. His theories are sketches, not Aiademy 
pictures. The important thing for him Is to get his reader’s minds to 
grips with fundamental problems. Detail and technical language must 
be sacrificed to scope and audience size. Indeed, as we have seen in 
our discussion of his altitude to syntax, he believes his mission more 
likely to be accomplished if comprehension is difficult.* It my be, 
too, that apart from his views about what is good for his audience, 
Richards himself fears the stillness of solid form, requinng instead 
the continuous flickering of altemative vistas in the scenes he skefebes. 
A preacher may after all judge what is good for his audience by what 
he felt was good for him. What is important with Richards is to 
reveal his thinking, and this not just two-dime^ionahy. It is ol 
course worth doing this with any thinker, but, m Richards case, the 
temptation to treat the theory as independent of its maker, as some- 
thing other than a complex whole the exposition of which was 

* One should perhaps make the proviso that for Richards’ 
should come from looseness rather than cJoseoess of wave. Phil<^phy “ 
often difficult because syntax bears a heavier biirden of the 
ary in ordinary uses of language-that is to 

precise, requiring greater concentration than usuaU This is m conti^t with Richards, 
where one might My what is required is a greattr than customary dispersion. 
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organisation, unless of course one were considering the skiU of 
reading poetry aloud — but that would be something different. The 
skilled behaviour might show itself in a looking for, and a greater 
sensitivity to, variations of rhythm and their relation to the sense of 
the poem and an appreciation of the relevance of the choice of one 
word rather than another. All this would take place relatively speedily 
and at a comparatively low level of consciousness, making it possible 
for the reader to cogitate on and test with his experience aspects of 
the total resulting effect. An unskilled reader, on the other hand, 
would notice far less, would be less likely to see interrelations between 
what he did notice — that is, his perception would be more fragment- 


and and less unitary — and he would give undue weight to features 
that would be little regarded by ihe more skilled reader. Skills also 
frequently show increases in the intervals between their cultivation, 
suggesting some sort of silent, internal reorganisation, which would 
fairly naturally, though not helpfully, be described as growth. 

The admissions that 1 am making might be disputed, particularly 
on grounds of vagueness of formulation, but my target is large 
implausibilities rather than adjustments within probabilities. For when 
Richards writes of order or organisation, he is not referring to the 
kind of organisation I have been describing but to an organisation of 
the attitudes. Skilled poetry*rcading, he maintained, would result in a 
reproduction within the reader of the organisation of attitudes that 
occasioned the poem. It is important to distinguish between skill in 
attitudes and skill in poetry-reading. To have the emotional altitudinal 
pattern reproduced in one’s own experience as a result of reading a 
poem properly is to enjoy, as it were, a finished product. It is not 
the same as following step by step the poet’s process in writing the 
poem, with its re-readings, its judpngs. and its reramgs. its con- 
comitant development of “attiludinal” organisation. Then again one 
might imagine that different readers could read the same poem with 
the right emphases and perceptions, having freed themselves from 
misleading ideas, and yet have emotional experiences of different 
power and consequently greater or less satisfaction of impulses. Some 
readers after all are more inhibited in Ihcu capacity to feeUhan others 
and this capacity might also be regard^ as a skm, independent of 
that of poetry-readinl. Acting or the recital of poetry aloud migh t i 
« true, be iJeans of increasing this capacity to feel; but so. for that 
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follows any reading in wWch more than usual order and coherence has been 
given to our responses. We seem to feel that our command of life, our insight 
into it and our discrimination of its possibilities, is enhanced, even for the 
situations having little or nothing to do with the subject of the reading.^ 

And it will be remembered that in Praetkal Criiicism, Richards talked 
of how “behind our rejection or acceptance (even of a minor poem) 
we feel the sanction and authority of the self-completing spirit”. But 
the experience is not self-validating, and though it is important to 
trust personal experience as a source of evidence, I should have 
thought personal experience ill-adapted to give evidence on such a 
very general hypothesis, relating to events which stretch over a long 
period of time and may be very dissimilar. In other words, the 
inequality of other things is so great as to defy even the huge natural 
generalising capacity of the best of brains. 

Another type of evidence Richards refers to is that of the effects of 
mediocre art. Here he is very much concerned with popular art of 
the best-selling variety. That he should be concerned with this rather 
than with, say, the meretricious, follows perhaps from his concern as 
an educator. Over and above this, I think such partiality follows from 
his basic postulates. The effect of such art is to implant more deeply 
the stock responses it purveys. Some order and stability is thus 
achieved, but at the cost of further experiencing by which alone we 
can learn,* because everything new is perceived m terms of the stock 
categories. It is easy to see that such responses are often of greater 
generality than those expressed in valuable works of art. We may 
however wonder whether artistic instruction is the best way of com- 
batting this general rigidity or indeed whether it would ever hold the 
attention and reach the understanding of those who had adopted 
such defences, which may anyhow be determined by group identifica- 
tions. In so far as they were so determined, exercises in increasing 
sensitivity might be dealing with symptoms rather than with cause.* 

We have already pointed out how afier the Principles Richards 
continued to use the idea of forma! transfer, and that it was implied 
in his use of phrases like “growth”, “sclf^ompletion , or Klf- 
development”. Therefore our criticism applies to much more than 
the theory advanced in a single book. It suggests that many of 
Richards’ most ambitious claims for the value of his teaching were 


• Tus IS a basic theme of Richards, which b abo shown in hb desire W 
wrong conceptions, for these prevent us from seemg things properly and thus having 

•noosl, on group, to ono’s .lautodt O. W. Mport in «/ 

Prejudice (1954) (Chapters 10 , 17 and 25), gives a bnef account of some of this. 
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unjustified. I write “many'' rather than “ail” because there is also 
Richards' theory of material transfer which he used alongside his 
other theory, and which, as was noted earlier, tended to be used more 
frequently in his later books. But with regard to this also he was 
over-optimistic. 

The matenal transfer theory has two forms— implausible and 
plausible. According to the implausible, which was relied on particul- 
arly in How to Read a Page pages 135-136 above), we construct, 
by dint of learning about words and their parallel sense-shifts, an 
order within ourselves which is isomorphic with that of Nature, and 
are able to make use of this in satisfying our needs. 1 will not present 
arguments against this since it shares a feature with the plausible form 
of the theory, fn criticising this feature, 1 shall be criticising both 
forms. 

As for the plausible form of the theory — let us call it the Miniature 
Models theory — we have already come across instances if it. For 
example, in Coleridge on Imagination, there was the suggestion that 
study of poetry, that is of “minor myths”, will help us to manage the 
major myths of religion or politics. Again, in The Philosophy of 
Rhtiorie, Richards argued that study of metaphor may help us to 
deal with our infantile fiaaiioos. 

... u the small and local eriocs m our everyday iruaundecstandlngt with 
language are models In miniature of the prater errors which disturb the 
development of our personabiies, their study may also show us more about 
how these large scale disasters may be avoided.' 

Interpretation in Teaching frequently appealed to the Miniature 
Models theory, the main argument being that the opposition between 
Richards and the Usage theory was like that between the democracies 
and the dictatorships, so that 

the world crisis, ‘Shalt we accept others’ views (good or bad) or leam to 
see'?' is reproduced inside every geniuiw experiment in interpretation, . • ■ 
What we need is to induce the struggle between the rival forces repeatedly 
on a small controllable scale so that the different outcomes of the choices 
shall become apparent.' 

Similar claims are made in How to Read a Page with the additional 
claim that the centrality of the words there defined — “the very hinges 
of all thought"— made the transfer much more potent. 

I do not, however, think the material transfer Richards claims does 
in fact follow. As is so often the case with Richards, his argument 
lacks any satisfactory concrete specification. The examples he gives, 

^P.R., 136-137. See also pages 10^106 above. 

‘/.wr,170. 
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such as the Freudian one about metaphor and fuation, are absurdly 
general. But even if he were light and there were common principles, 
into which we had had no insight, “modern psychology" docs not 
support the implied view that, simply by discovering these insights in 
the one situation, wc would then apply them in others. We have to 
noUce their applicability. This is by no means always easy. Literary 
critics seem no more likely to transfer their learned capacity for 
discrimination, as regards the interrelations betw'een sense and feeling, 
to political questions or, indeed, to personal ones, such as their 
attitudes in bringing up their children, than natural scientists are 
likely to transfer their scientific attitudes to questions of the social 
sciences. To make material transfer likely, what has to be written 
about is not only the miniature model but that with regard to which 
it is meant to help us. If, for instance, the improvement of our under- 
standing of the working of language is meant to transfer to politics, 
then it must be shown how this would follow by considering particular 
polilical problems. There is no short cut, such as this typical myth of 
the educationalists seems to promise. In making his grandiose claims. 
Richards is himself manifesting a belief in word magic, though there 
probably lurks in the back of his mind (he simplihed psychology of 
the “substitution" theory of learning.* As regards the reliance on 
material transfer to solve personality problems, of a kind that would 
entitle us to talk of “self-development” and "self-realisation”, the 
objections apply, but with more force, because of powerful emotional 
forces opposed to our perceiving the necessary connections. Of all 
people Coleridge, whether we apply Richards' theory of formal or 
material transfer, should have realised Richards’ ideal, yet, as 
Richards himself recognised, this was not so. 


a. RICHARDS’ ETHICS 

We come now to the consideration of Richards’ ethical theory, 
particuarly with regard to that component of ethical behaviour, our 
obligations towards others. Doing tius will also lead to a consideration 
of Richards* attitude to society. \V« shall be concerned more with 
Richards than with the issues with which he deals, and will therefore 
not only go by what he says but by the attitudes his w'ords and thoughts 
evidence. Taking what he says as sign as well as symbol calls for a 
content-analysis approach. But this can only come out of experience 
that gradually articulates as it grows. My approach must be tentative 
and discursive. It will be haunted by the question whether Richards 
is an over-individualist. 

One of the puzzles that Riefurds* theory sets the reader is to work 
‘ See pajes 21-22 above. 
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out exactly how the increased harmonisation of impulses gained by 
art will actually be appUed ia valuable behaviour in daily life. In 
order to solve this we search Richards’ pages for examples of what a 
good man does. It is after all the best way of discovering how a theory 
of value, which is described m abstract terms, should be talcen. The 
first result of such a search in Richards’ writings is one of disappoint- 
ment. He subscribes m rather a general way to conventional notions 
of what IS good. He claims his theory of value will do justice to 
altruism, even to the conventional martyr’s case, he values religion, 
though rejecting of course its transcendental claims — Christianity is 
rated highest by the criteria used in judging art for Us “answer is the 
most central, rejects least and unites the most conflicting components’’* 
— and our social interdependence, the impossibility of achieving the 
highest value except in society, is from lime to time mentioned. But 
when we look for any individual characterisation, all we can find is 
that the man Richards appears to value most is the one who has the 
richest emotional and intellectual life, the man, that is, who comes 
nearest to fulfilling himself. But the experiences by means of which he 
does this are those not of life but of literature. 

The experiences which (he arts offer arenot obumable, or rarely, elsewhere. 
Would that they were' They are not incomplete, they might better be 
described as ordinary experiences completed. They are not such that the most 
adequately equipped person can dK^nse with them and suffer no loss, and 
this loss IS not nwmsnttty, but recuritnt and pennafttnt, the best equipped 
ate preciMly the people who most value these experiences.* 

In ordinary life a thousand considerations prohibit for most of us any 
complete working out of our respoose; ... We have to jump to some rough 
and ready solution But in the ’ima^naiive experience' these obstacles are 
removed ... As a chemist's balance to a grocer's scales, so is the mind in the 
imaginative moment to the mind engaged m wdinary intercourse or practical 
affairs.* 

Therefore, though Richards seemed to be claiming that, by his 
ethical theory and theory of formal transfer, artistic experience 
heightened our capacity to live valuable lives, when we search for 
Instances of this we cannot find any other than the having of further 
artistic experiences. Indeed, logically, it would seem that the com- 
paratively disorderly experiences of ordinary life would lower thrir 
author's organising capacity, so that (be Ivory Tower should in fact 
be his fortress, but perhaps Richards would save himself these conse- 

^H.T.KP.. 172- 

‘PJ.C..1SJ. 

•BXC.. 237-238 
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quences by pointing out that it d^nds on one’s attitudes of aware- 
ness to the quality of the experience.^ 

It is also noteworthy that Richards U never other than vague about 
the kind of experience of life we need to have before we can properly 
appreciate novels and poems that are themselves products of a 
maturer experience. Richards’ contrasts arc in terms of “cruder” and 
“finer” organisations, and such preliminaries that he mentions as 
being of help sound of a more intellectual kind. Indeed, the experi- 
ences he seems most to favour arc those of greatest generality and 
simplicity. I think this is shown in the examples he chooses in Practical 
Criticism by means of which we can test our sincerity. These are the 
feelings aroused by “Man’s loneliness”; “the facts of birth, and of 
death, in their inexplicable oddity”; “the inconceivable immensity of 
the Universe”; '‘Man’s place in the perspective of time” and “the 
enormity of his ignorance” — all, except perhaps the second, rather 
philosophical and impersonal criteria* by which to measure authentic 
experience. It is interesting to notice also how much Richards’ treat- 
ment of the poet’s mind in his chapters, “The Availability of the Poet’s 
Experience” and “The Normality of the Artist”, seemed to be w 
terms of unusual sensory collocations rather than in emotional range. 
One might expect same recognition of the dependence of under- 
standing of words upon experiences, but though Richards does 
mention (his occasionally, any implications it has for the ability to 
appreciate works of poetry or prose are not developed. Richards does 
of course enormously emphasise the importance of experiencing for 
understanding, but this Is always a literary matter, preparatory 
reading and study of a work and noticing one’s reactions to it, 
something, in other words, (hat can all be done in the classroom. 

But though the search for what, according to Richards, a good man 
does leads to disappoinlment. it is possible to extract from his writings 
what a good mao is. He is, one might say, above all things an 
Individual: one who is secure in himself, possessing an intenul 
standard by which he may judge and therefore not easily diverted by 
winds of fashion or vagaries of public opinion. He is an adventurous 
experiencer, always ready to experiment. He is constantly, ever- 
lastingly aware, and through tragedy, through poetry like The IVaste 
Land, he is able to see things in Irut^ recognising them for what they 
are. Unillusioned, he is strong. He u a person, too, with a quality of 
naturalness, acting with skill and ease, nowhere laboured, not forcing, 

* Thus, in the Prtndpies, Richards says that mediocre art can be experienced by 
those of more <fcvetoped discnmination. tmvidcd they regard it with due irony. 
P.L C., 230. 

•Richards describes them “as the most incomprehensible and inexhaustible 
objects for meditation”. P.C^ 291. 
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Straining, or repressing. If he finds a weakness, he will set to work to 
remove it. Through his concentration and internal order, because of 
the balance within him of his desires, he is detached, impenonal, and 
capable of justice. 

This picture is one of a recognisable ethical ideal — non-attachment, 
achieved paradoxically, not by renunciation, but by fulfilment. This 
is made easier by Richards' thcoiy because, since artistic experiences 
ate relatively cheap, everyone has the means of satisfying the greatest 
number of his desires without competing with anyone else. In con- 
fonnity vfxUs. the emphaxtt laul on xmpenooality and diunlctesledness, 
Richards’ tone is rather cool. He says little about any active involve- 
ment in the troubles or achievements of others producing its direct 
pains or pleasures. The talk is of ''humane, sympathetic, and friendly 
relations'’, of the impulses “upon which communication end the 
ability to cooperate depend’’. 

We have to recognise the difTerenl ethical evaluations that different 
temperaments lead to. Out Richards claimed universal validity for 
his account. Characlensticalty, he appealed to the meamng of the 
word, 'good'. "When we say that anything 1$ good we mean that it 
satisfies . . If ever there was a case for carrying out a Multiple 
Definition, it was surely here. There is. after all. the meaning of 'good' 
we use when we call a person a 'good mao’, or talk about the quality 
of ‘goodness’ in people, or refer to ‘good deeds’, a ‘good life’, and so 
on. 'The reality of this concept « further indicated by the fact that one 
can use it ironically, but when one does so thb would be indicated by 
special intonation, suggesting inverted commas, for example, * "good’’ 
works', or ‘a "good” woman’ (with a sigh). 'The non-ironical use of 
‘good’ need not imply Pelagianism, for it may be a device due to an 
implicit recognition ^at Utilitananism doesn’t work. This funelion 
of the word we might perhaps express by inverting Richards' definition 
thus: — “When we say that an act is good we mean it does not 
satisfy.’’* 

Richards’ practice also, to some extent, belies his theory. Though 
stressing so much self-fulfilment by the active reading of poetry and 
philosophy, be obviously considers vabtabbs thjs acUvity of telling 
people that this is so. Further, he is constantly concerned with the 
state of our civilisation, never more so than in his last books, where 
he constantly remembers the menace from Fascist autocracies. He is 

'P.L.C., J8. 

' In Ha'" la fMd a Pag", Richanls daunsuistes two tncaiunss oC 'love', one of 
which he identifies with ajMirv, which he legardi as “puio giviDg ” But nowhere 
does this enter into his statements abont ethics, which are devoid of references to 
‘duty’ or 'ought’, and, as we have seen, be emtinues with his conception of ‘self- 
comnlction' first expounded m terms of hnpuhe-satisfactlon. 
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also critical of those who are not actively concerned with such 
questions, as is indicated by his occaaonal rather scornful references 
to scholars and specialists. They arc at one with all those who set 
reality at a distance, living in a fantasy world populated with Abstrac- 
tions from Word Magic, or >devidng the real world through coarse 
spectacles and endeavouring lo impose their stereotyped vision on 
others. The virtue of scientists was, I suspect, that, however specialised 
their activities, they had proved them ultimately of material benefit 
to humanity. 


3. SOCIETY AND THE INDIVIDUAL 
Richards’ attitude to sodety, as shown particularly in Science and 
Poetry and Coleridge on Imagination, seems to be the following. In 
the past, when different societies were much more homogeneous, 
communication between their members was much easier and they 
could build up an order within themselves like the order that existed 
in society. Since then however the growing heterogeneity of Western 
societies is such that we have become more and more disordered. 
Salvation depends now on individuals. Firstly, the poets, upon whom 
we must rely for buildiag up a new order; secondly, ourselves, who 
seed to study so as to be able to be communicated to, either by poets 
or by philosophers. 

But despite this emphasis upon individualism, Richards on 
occasion still mentions social factors as being important. As we saw, 
when outiimng the ethical theory he advanced in the Principles, he 
laid a good deal of stress on the impulses involved in the co-operative 
nature of society. He also stressed ethical relativity both within and 
between societies. References to our mutual interdependence occur 
from time to lime in later books, culminating in Howto PeadaPage, 
a book written with the war that was going on very much in the 
author’s mind. In that boot, renjarks bkc “only as a member of 
society which does [its “right work” for him] can a man become 
fully himselT**, and the clesiug words of the book. 

The greatest evil is injustice, things out of place and therefore against one 
another — in a mind, in a nation, and in the World State. Only in a state ruled 
by Reason can we be certain that freedom for Thought, in the only sense 
that matten, will not be withheld or destroyed. For Reason is what gives 
us that freed^, and that is why it must rule,' 

suggest that Richards may after all be recognising a higher order than 
that of the individual man, an order moreover of which he is part. 
‘/rr.J?,J».,23L 
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When hov.cver we look foe detoJlcd specification, working out in 
terms of his theory how this mutual interdependence works, we are 
just as disappointed as wc wetewhen trying to find out how his ethical 
transfer theory worked in practice. In comparison with Coleridge, 
or contemporary critics like Eliot, Leavis. and Allen Tate, Richards' 
treatment of soaety is "macroscopic”, giving rise to the suspicion that 
his statements about it art Irtths snort than background shading, 
safety clauses, or peroration points. 

Richards’ teal concern » indeed with the individual, and this 
frequently shows itself, in contrast to remarks of the kind we have 
been quoting, in hostility or suspkion concerning society. Thus, 
despite the remarks we have quot^. in the mam Richards shows a 
negative altitude to society in How lo Rtod a Page. Concerned with 
unjust totalitarian regimes, he repeatedly warns against the danger 
of "forgetting what man’s work and society’s work art, and making 
a man only the servant of a state”, and talks of “a society's right work 
for its membets”. When he docs admit a right to the state, it is done 
grudgingly with a conventional example;— “A state, since a man’s 
life IS dependent on it, can, m wartime for example, require him to 
give up even his life to protect it. But otheruhe it exists for him, not 
he for it” (my italics)', and throughout his books he is constantly 
tilting against social norms, whether literary, lexical, syntactical, or 
moral. With his eyes fixed always at a point high up above the 
average, he regards them as so many potential regressions to the 
mean- 

Any public code of behaviour must ... represent a cruder and more costly 
systematisation than those attained by many of the individuals who live 
under the code . . . None of the atllictiofu of humanity are worse than its 
obsolete moral principles. 

The element of sacrifice exacted any stable system explains to a large 
extent the tenacity widi whidi cuslont is clang to, the intolerance directed 
against innovations, the fanaticism of converts, the hypocrisy of teachers, and 
many other lamentable phenomena of the moral attitudes. However much an 
individual may privately find hts personabty varying from hour to hour, he is 
comi^lled to join in mainiabmga public facade of some rigidity and buttress- 
ed with every contrivance which can be invented. The Wills of Gods, the 
Conscience, the Catechism, Taboos, Inanediate Intuitions, Penal Laws, I^blic 
Opinion, Good Form, are all more or less ingenious and efficient devices with 
the same aim— to secure the uruformity which social life requires.* 

What Richards seems to be doing Is identifying society with the 
state, and setting society up, too, as an abstraction over against the 

'HT.R.P.. 231. 

•PJ.C,5W7. 
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individual. He then concentrates only on some bad aspects of social 
influences, neglecting, both here and m such remarks as. 

All societies hitherto acWeved . 
extent,* 


. involve waste and misery of appalling 


the enotmoM degree to fhieh oor potentialities 
social inheritances. The optative mood is f 

throughout society; it cannot simply be frowned “"“y- 
Richards talks about “a tendency towards increased order which 
Sst our becoming “more appropriately soci^l'ot 

world” he foreets that our environment is largely a social one. 
Perhaps we might apply to Richards the words from I^rd Jm th^ 
he hirJ^self quotes concerning what should “'““f “rUons 

individual social processes is concerned. It 

atomistic, as far as its apf^'”’*^.' , setting in which these activities 
fails to take into wnfo™ity that are acting 

take place, as well as the orocess of which the learner is 

because of the social nature of t P . -mcesses like perception 
himself aware. ^“oHhe average characteristics of 

and learning, no corresponding social pressures, 

what is perceived or learned, an P so-called laws of 

with a view to ^®j^c:^*^such a^s those of making more 

learning, or in w Tod levelling or simplifying. Just as 

symmetrical. reading are determined in part by 

the eye-moveinents we which we simplify in our 

conventions of printing, so the ^ affected by the relation 

comprehension of what we read is hkely to ne anecie y 


•RI.C.. 56. 
• P.C., 285. 
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between what we read and the average degree of complexity of the 
class of reading-matter concerned. 

The point of view I am putting forward is, very largely, point of 
experimental fact (which, once we have it, could of 
course be differently interpreted). General, as opposed to social, 
Sin. a different set of assumptions. It is not very 

ZZ i . ^ “ critically considered the other assump- 

n^fnrl^ suggesting. However, the analysis of comprehension that was 
I" Seven may betaken as one example 

n is nfZl perception that social psychology suggests, 

ne Lweff ,nn- 1 ‘h" Pccceiver as bringing to what he 

1“®*’]*"** ‘"o geometrically abstract), 

s^h as htinf" Srcvp membershipi 

ceSin s?hnn^ %umversity lecturer in literature, and belonging to a 
to^ enc? a I, f particular attitudes to Ae past, 

his ^ given a position on 

«n to? ?«ultlm “ i‘“,‘"“* « 've have 

readi^ Of ciarTe * 8°°** deal of faulty 

been Kcoen.^ofi capcctation on perception has long 

SmSfi individual psychologuts. But this has been treated 
hav??eefl«rn‘5" of categoriesthat 

rShemo r ® ‘“®‘®“ary have been learned*, 

learnine exDeri>nr *® expectation in terms of recent 

he ?e?5lt o?- wh/i ..“ft* “ as though it was 

atSmisHe tod.t.?,, ‘o occur. The viewpoint is one of 

atoo«tic Individuality rather than of the social web or harmonic 

fla^-esDwtattoiTrhl^!? apply to Richards’ match-scrape/ 

not onlv In f * of Jaaguage learning. This is oversimplified 
than a wtoed ^nd v/ere an automaUc iather 

to? Sim in the way it presents 

But in fact it seem* .^ti'thingone just happened to stumble across. 
mSm-n« of UrdT?n‘J"'^ ^ '^"6«?8C.]earning. in learning toe 
of what lantniat.^ • f f?o**™otions, children have an overall theory 
same as SaMW * of course not necessarily be to? 

to“t in elmin?a W “ «)• 1^3 would mean 

S tldM a 3 w«. fi ^»ve an idea of the class 

we learn the bnds of things words are and what these kinds of things 
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are. The theories about language that a child has are not of course 
only worked out from observing the uses to which people put language. 
To a very large extent, they are taught him, either directly or jmplic* 
itly, by others. This has implications for our attitude to the norms 
governing language behaviour that we shall discuss in our next 
chapter. 

The second way in which Richards neglects social factors lies in 
his underrating of the strength of our social needs. Though he does 
not justify “due sensitiveness to the reciprocal claims of human inter- 
course'* oa grounds of simple expedience but on the grounds of (he 
other functions this comes to fulfil (see pages 37-38 above), it remains 
in its origins an instrumental motive. Such a view contrasts with 
biological theories concerning the satisfactions which the stimuli 
provided by social intercourse in pair-relationships or groups can 
give us. Richards’ underestimation of the role played by social satis- 
faction is I think particularly evident in his theory concerning the 
taking over of the functions of relipon by art. This theory quite 
neglects Ibe dratosnic and especially social nature of religious cere- 
monies. As a substitute for these, Richards* recommendation of 
individual artistic experience seems thin gruel indeed. Though he may 
be tight in criticising the mythologies of Yeats and D. H. Lawrence, 
he does not seem to appreciate the motives lying behind a book like, 
for instance. 77ie Plumed Serpent. 

Richards also neglects the importance of the need for social accept- 
ance and recognition of achievement and (he kind of motive that used 
to be called honour. He forgets, what is complementary to these, the 
influence of the groups we belong to on our opinions. He argues as 
though it were simply a matter of each person’s relying on his own 
judgment, so that his efforts are directed lo improving that judgment 
by carrying out his various exercises. It is surprising that one familiar 
with such periodicals as The Criterion and Scrutiny should not show 
more awareness of (he massive influence of group afBiiation, which, 
amongst other things, detemines the very way in which what one says 
is interpreted. Indeed Richards’ individualism shows itself in the way 
in which he has himself neglected to form a coterie, found a journal, 
or otherwise attempt to give institutional impetus to his attempts to 
reform people’s minds. 

The third and last way in which Richards neglects the social dimen- 
sion lies in his very lofty ambitions for (he individual. This is shown in 
the difficult tasks he sets his readen, wishing them to be able to 
respond properly to the best modem poetry — which on the whole is 
difficult poetry — and to understand and think intensely on the most 
fundamental philosophical probtens. He sets his sights similarly high 
when it comes to improving reading; we have seen what demands he 
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r»ti on hli o«n rtidcn by bn n>n «)k. In iITtct. nil Ihi. mtani Ihnl 
he is concentrating on the fe». I ihinK this is also indicated by his 
altitude to norms Hciccms toconsider only those whose potentiality 
IS above the norms. But there are many for whom social norms, of 
taste. orit)lc in the interests of clarity, of morals, act as an aid. To 
destroy them it to threaten anarchy, or less trained, more dogmatic 
local standards. Lvery suburban builder his own architect in the 
recent past and every m.sn his own decorator today show the linds 

doTu’^?’’* '* 

The question this raises is that of quantity rerru* qualilv-how 
should society allocate its resources’ Should we in the interests of 
,T. T" “• present comprehension 

tests imply and impose the discipline of the Readability Indes’ Should 
To . riychology limit our theories 

^ ^ ‘raining to obsene. or should we 

Il.« non requiring the institution- 

S «n ri>cho.anaV«. lo pass the 

Ar^n^J^terJ^Si. ^ ’<• ©f backward countries? 

^ ThTs^suV , ^ ••“><»‘her loo esoteric? 

relevant if "I* ‘f *" ®" “ **'« o'***”- >« •' ** 

did fhat a« h?, V* M'* •"‘1 **■» New Critic critics 

Cid, hat art hat some kind of socul value. The sum or nerhans I 

llriiS "***' *'oaler with the b«t poJts 

devcIoiS r!u if ? **''*' * ’*^‘*** rublic than the h^ly 

?u«Ke^r;b. .‘J’ attitude, on this 

SSfnn in , ' ‘0 raise it I, to invite a simple 

miif t^Two Art. Either we 

eaualiiv orodu^nB ‘h!!* *”» ***' or ‘**rre must be complete 

lawof thermodvni^m ^ social equivalent of the second 

aTeact St Si « r”’ ‘ ‘!*“o»ociety. Trobably the reason for such 

haSiriL T ^ H-' >■“ of rropb«l. 

Sil '""""f ■■ oonditiooi tb.t 

taSStidi rf .n " »t" • considtrabk 

intcnsihcatjon of art educatioo. including its technioues on the 

hkdv tL7thrr«uh- ‘'«Pl‘ve side, it is more 

Sit VTnin ® ‘*^"’0 *"ore universal in Its appeal. 

S IsTr ‘0''0*‘'08 or art needs to be dTne 

Sb^^i « B ^ ff" *oo“* interrelationships, some- 
deTelo*^' ^ ^ e*P««ed to foHow as studies in the social sciences 
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Chapter Nine 

RICHARDS' THEORY OF LANGUAGE 


■i-> theory of language needs to be considered, not only 

R}™i“™ sake b„f also touse of Rtebards' Identdieat.on of 

^ieiSr™y\'i;“Sa Slctlds tlo"^^^^ language could mislead us- 
the topic of the chapter that follows this. 

,. DISimCTION BETtVeet. EMOTIVE AMD EEFEEEMTIAE MEAMINO 

The distinction between emotive “a. wt 

referential, scientific or ‘ strictly symbo , either to the 

saw when considering causes 

purpose of the discourse or to ^ t^^ , j^nse. is present 

in its fotmer sense though oft^^^ m turn. 

throughout Richards OTJtmPj^We 1 y„y 

The purely referential use of lan^ag ^ developments 

special limited use of language, co^P , the “tamer, more 

which he connected with u*^ it -pure exposition” or 

settled parts o/. - ,5 also a feature of things like 

“neutral exposition and suggested f ujon of exposition with 
railway time tables He eon.nmted *e '““s ™ the other laim, 
that of persuasion. Peisuasion, he ^ J)„„ which is concerned to 
of diseonrsel-^speetally on Jfic to do anything more 

state a view, not to persuade people to agre 

than examine it”.* tti-aitrhtawav — it is either 

Of this view I would make two cn ' because there b at least 
too narrow or too broad. It B exposition exbts, which is 

one other use of language j. ^as as much right to be 

not a scientific use of language but which nas as 


‘i>.R..40 

•P.R.,24. 
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called “neutral cxposiuon”. This is the language of instructions, 
telling people how to proceed If they wish to bring about a certain 
end This is not persuasive or, as Professor Moms calls it, “incilive”*, 
any more than a motoring map u. Anyhow much expository scienliAc 
prose describes the evidence upon which theories are based with the 
explicit purpose of making it possible for the observations to be 
repeated. 

But the view may also be seen as too broad. The trouble about 
talking of the “expository’* or "informative” function of language is 
that It suggests that information or ‘truth* is sought for its own sake, 
as though language-useri as a ebss were psychological structuraUsts 
and not functionalists (in the sense m which these terms have been 
used to differentiate psychological theories). They must believe that 
people may read zoUty for information and not for the information’s 
use. whether it is for passing examinations, teaching, mastering a part* 
icuIm statistical tool, disproving a theory, or satisfying a metaphysical 
need. Of coune it might be said that among the audience a wnfer has 
in mind may be some who arc interested in knowledge for its own sake 
—scientists, for instance, whoarc solely concerned wilhAndingouthow 
that aspect of nature that is their particular province is constituted— 
that IS to say. pure rcseatchen. The trouble is that such a distinction to 
any one who has much experience of such activities is loo blanketing. 
U seems indeed an example of what Richards himself describes un- 
favourably as the macroscopic approach. Goser concern with its 
details would, one might suppose, result in a description along 
phenomenological lines of the different things scientiAc writers were 
trying to do, such as posing problems, playing with and exploring the 
possibilities of models, demonstrating methods or types of theory, 
using shock tactics against entrenched theories, and so on. It is 
necessary, because of its influence on budding social sciences, to 
humanize^ our conception of science, and the broad “scientific” or 
referential use of language category stiffens further the rigid view 
given us by the logic and scientific method' approach to the activities 
of scientists. 

It might howmr be argued that the distinction serves a negative 
function. We wish to draw attention to the use of language to in- 
fluence people or to express our feelings, but we need to say that 
language is not always used like that. What is misleading is to express 
tlie distinction m positive terms so that we talk of the “expository” 
or “i^onnative” use of language. This is misleading because for 
exposition one may want more than an account that accurately 
portrays the writer’s understanding of the matter. An exposition has, 
after all, to be got across. One wants one’s readers to understand, 

‘ Signs, Language and Behavlar, pages 1(0-104. 
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and not only to understand, but to be interested and to feel that what 
one writes is worth the effort of continued reading. This may result 
not only in a certain sacriSce of detail so as not to clutter up and 
confuse the reader’s mind, but also in a careful organising of one’s 
matter, with introduction, statement of what one wants to do, 
summary of the main conclusions, and so on. This is often institution- 
ally recognised in science by custom and editorial pressure. Scientific 
writing is sometimes bad in that it fails to take these considerations 
into account except in a ritualistic way. One may also raise the 
question of the circumstances under which one applies the classifica- 
tion, ‘expository’. A new idea is often refused understanding. To 
expound it, exaggeration, metaphor, and paradox may be needed. 
If our views are not surface features — as though a writer has only 
to put a transfer on our brains — , if they have roots down into us, 
in order to change them or get new ones perceived, a reader may 
need to be dazzled, bludgeoned, and enticed to see what is before 
Ws nose, true in the referential sense. I do not necessarily mean 
that scientists in the natural sciences nowadays do this, except for 
popular audiences.! Only that if they did, this might still be “pure 
exposition", at least as regards the function of the writing. Pure 
exposition, in short, is not the simple notion Richards treats it as 
being.* 

Let us examine now the other way in which Richards distinguished 
between referential and emotive use of language, in terms of its 
psychological causes. We have seen that, in so far as words are caused 
by emotions only, they are signs, but not symbols, of those emotions. 
For them to be symbols, references are involved, whether or not they 
are themselves caused by, or in turn give rise to emotions. This is why 
Richards employed ‘symbolic* as an alternative locution for ‘scientific’ 
or ‘referential’. Fairly early on he pretty well gave up his idea of 
words acting as signs only. In his treatment of metre in Coleridge on 
Imagination, he recognised that the sense of words in poetry was 
always relevant and controlled the emotional associations. Though I 
would like to think Richards’ change here was a result of paying more 
careful attention to his experience, it may have been connected with 

! I think however there nugbl t>e ss much lailiv^iBlity and penoaal aCr of 
authoniy in their technical wriongs as is the wntings, not so much of Wittgenstein, 
\\"isdoin, and Ryle, examples which would be loaded in my favour, as of Moore, 
Russell. Quine, or Ma.x Black, 

' In Pnertcat Crliitltm, page 1S4, Richards does in fact recognise that scientUic 
writings and, partkuWly, the poptilansationof Kience may involve the use of more 
of the fimctionj of language than the referential one, but, typically, this Individual 
insight is impotent against 1^ despotic Abstracuons. He is confused loo by the 
ambiguity of his non-ieferential funetkn^ InlentioD or Purpose, which we shall turn 
to in the next section. 
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"PO" >1“ inlmmmil.on ofcveiylhinf. 
' 'k, mOnracrf h» .ll.udc lo Iht comrltmcnL.o' qumioi 
namely, nhelhet rrjm,,,,, conu «oik alone In cansmg our «orii> 
in response to situations. * 

rtrtr'ir,''’i’k“'''!!,“'^'“ »/ .Wron/ng nilh iht view lhal 

i2 ' m’’ of >lims< at they nelually were, 

cou d be alone suIRcient in determining ihc wordr we used, and he 

rorSwairamr'’ TS’' '“a'a' Sooh delerminallon ofonr 

“am ^oamo,; I K " ' '"'o"™., need., and dealie. 

mMhon.l,?. 'a in Richard.' new. di.lorled 

our thoughii and rercejnion., and rc.ultcd in word, which no lonecr 

eem. .o S i..,„. hr"‘",V "oo'"'- 

SoHon VliSo, 'h ' “'ll-known d.cholomy of Rea.on rrrnu 
Schobeical iheSvTk °"f •“>' “'''"'io" 

nrriij Action emi!7‘ ““"P of Thought 

TTIW a^r , ™ol'oni being for him "primarily iign. of allilndc.". 

S; fSom m n,.'',“S"'iL" ““ “f • oo«Mn.t IhVor; 

rrfwMial lancuLf . ^ '‘RRh ha. Ihooghu for it. unit., for 

the**Pr/nrJa/«*^ha* Richard, i. employing thi. dichotomy In 

releSifthe'.^r,;..” “>ing .uch thing, a. "Stimuli are Sn/y 
(he resnonse to ih»m*«A'i™*ai"**^ '*'* of^arusm and the form v»hich 

stimulus and upon >he natureofthc 

esnsequenSs in or^lti 1 «n ongm in stimuJation. a character, and 
no reference thoudu of ^ adjustment for action*'.* This means that 
to satisfy somp P"”P**®n can occur without its attempting 

that there can be '^“^?“‘“*"*''’‘'"5>"»®“'oction. It folJovss 
lanpiSe ^ referential. non<motive causes of 

enjo™^t^onacorn^'t^r** i* '"dolgtng in a favourite pastime, the 
caic Ae con«oT o?^"“^'"- “ '"‘ivenal.sing somelSng. in this 

.Irongct .uggetion of fecliSg ^ild emotiormi’; “n»‘'.',‘‘j; W 
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Richards, \vc might say. is osciHating between a functionalist and a 
non-functionalist theory. . . t 

In his later books, starting with upon the Mind, where he 

flirted with the notion, attributed to Chinese pragmatism, of there 
being no such thing as pure cognition, he emphasised more more 
strongly the purposive nature of perception and thought. Thus, m 
The Philosophy of Rhetoric, we And him saying. “Pure exposition has 
its guardian passions no doubt — though I do not know their naines ; 
though he added: “they are not often as strong as the poachers and 
are easily beguiled by them".* But in }!ovt to Read a Page, he does 
name them when, in asserting that “no thinking can be molneless , 
that we never “in practice leave off desiring, feeling . . . wanting , 
he suggests that “in mathematics only a very general motive an 
interest in order and consistency of thought— is needed, and other 
motives may be irrelevant”*. This is something of a giveaway, for 
the motives he meotloos would hardly he eccepted as a satisfactory 
account of what the mathematician was trying to do. In so far as tne 
mathematician’s thought was purposive, m so far as he 
to do something such as prove a given theorem. 
why he should be picked out as a special case. So what Wchards still 
seems to be doing is deriving from the belief that » 

motivated the belief that all thought has a 

is importont for his special theory of knowledge as a form of becoming. 

9. THE FUNCTIONS OP LANOUAOB 

Apart from (he ••symbolisine" of Iun8“e=. 

Richards also called it, three other tocllons ‘": 

guished in his books. These are the expression of the ™''” 

to the reader, which Richards called Tone : the expression of his 

attitude to what he is writing about, or Filing i f'/Sd.r 

of his purpose, or ••Inleution". Richards; coneem “'h “e 

that is, with interpretation rather than wth the trre , 

the writer, is evident here. As a classification o .. . j. 

language it is very one-sided. There is no mention of f™'' 

the writefa (or speaker’s) point of view, such as the oomplementaw 

ones of arousing an attitude in his audience to him c 

“TMs'vety broad and general dassih^lion “f la»g»a8' 
was used by Richards throughonf, whether he wa g 

‘ "The eto laasuage timtioa. Iil»t poadil ontheprewweor pure expos, Uon”. 

(my italics). 

• I/.T R.P.. 99. (my italics). 



mcHAnns’ THtoRt or UNOUAct 
bUon. the correct reading: of intricate poemi. philosophical an3l)$is, 
or wnlinj. It gives the lie to his insntcncc, repeated in book after 
bool^ that the wy in vihich one categorit^ or conceptualised 
depended upon one’s purpose, and that difterent purposes demanded 
dilTerent classifications. One misses \ery much the illumination that 
the distinguishing of varied uses by linguistic philosophers has given 
to Language. Richards’ ‘uses' arc a fevi old flags set above a mass of 
percipience. Perhaps it is once again his need to render all logical 
distinctions into psychological terms that is responsible for the 
poverty of his classificaiion.' This may be the truth behind Professor 
Ransom’s cruicism concerning the poverty of the bnguage of feelings 
for the analysis of poetry. 

Richards’ poor sense of form it indicated also by the ambiguity 
concerning the principle of division underlying h»s classificaiion. Wa 
have already indicated this in cnticising his distinction betHven 
referential and emotive venting. At for hit fint tuo emotive functions, 
Tone and Feeling, since both are concerned with the espression of 
feeling or emouon, they can be regarded as complementary to the 
referential function of Seme. But it is dilTicuIt to tee how his third 
function. Intention, fits in uith this principle of classification. Inten* 
lion would seem to be coneetned with action raihet than with feelins- 
This criiieism Is not however easy to bnng home since, as we have 
seen, feeling and emotion are for Richards aspects of attitudes, and 
attitude is a form of action. 

The confusion Is probably to be etplained by act ambiguity in 
Richards’ notion of Intention On the one hand, he referred to “the 
speaker's Intention, his aim, conscious or unconscious, and the elfccl 
he is endeavouring to promote”*, and said of the analysis of political 
speeches that here 'Tunetion 4. the furlbenncc of intention (of all 
grades of wonhiness) is unmistakably predominant"*. On the other 
hand, he said that '’oidinarily [a speaker) speaks for a purpose ... the 
understanding of [which] is part of the whole business of apprehend* 
ing his meaning . . . Sometimes, of coune, he will purpose no more 
than to state his thoughts . . In similar vein he stressed the import* 
ance, for correct understanding of a poem, of understanding "the 

‘ In A essay. •'Towards • 'nwory ©t ConcrrfitndiTu*’ (in Sfudtri tn CAiwse 
V’ought.ti.A. F. Wrifht, 1913, andrrprinted in iS|prrut>r/i’«//urntfneAU}. Richards. 

under tbe inRuence of communication Okoit. prtduced a somewhat Urser list of 
what languaee doei. the aoslysn now bema in functional terms. That it is suit lututed 
to Kven functions and givei the fanpressicm of wouM-be compreheosiverKss may 
perhaps be due to the fonifymg Influence, w which a footnote tefeti, of Professor 
Chartm hloms* Slrni, Ltmtuof ond AcAsvbr, that monument of lalter'day 
schtdastxlsm. 

•F.C..1«2. 

*F.C..185. 
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aim of the poem”* or “the general intention of the passage *, and in 
an Appendix, where he confessed to some uneasiness about having 
“intention as a fourth additional function” ,* he Justified it by saying 
that it is often impossible to value correctly the interrelationship of 
the other three functions unless we are clear what the poet’s intention 
is, which we may judge from other cues than those informing us of 
his sense, tone, and feeling. , «• i. j *i.- 

We might bring out the confusion by saying that for Richards this 
category stands for both use and meaning. It stands for use, because 
it refers to the purpose or function of the communication, apart, that 
is, from Richards’ other three functions. It is indeed used as a hold-all 
for all other functions, as Richards from time to time admitted. As 
for the sense in which this category stands for meaning, we need to 
recognise what we may caU a meaning-hierarchy. There is the meamng 
of morphemes, of constructions, phrases, sentences, paragraphs, an 
whole communication-units: sensemes, cpisemes, macrosemes, and 
linguisemes, to use Greenberg’s terminology,* though we mus 
remember again that with Richards we arc dealing not with wor s, 
sentences, and so on, so much as individual cases of these as actually 
used. It is to the larger units In this hierarchy, the meamngs of 
sentences, paragraphs, and similar "“iVi. i. 

Richards is sometimes referring when he talks of ^ * . 

sort of thing a writer or speaker means when, in reply to ® suspected 
misunderstanding, he prefaces a reformulation by saying, ^y po 
is . . Perhaps a better way of putting 
two meanings of ‘intention’ would be this. The second ts «Ievan 
attempts to answer the question ‘What is he trying to say? , and the 
first, the question, ‘Why is he saying it? What is he up , 

Let us conclude this section with an exampk * and 

nutshell the main confusions in Richards thinking abou p rp 

reference with which we have been concerned in this and the P*«edmg 
section. In How to Read a Page. Richards «es a Passage from 

Whitehead (see page 1 3 1 above) to mustrate the difference of proper 

from actual meamng. Whitehead is interpreted a ,, ® • 

■Nature' in the scientist’s sense from nature as we “"““f , 

it, by saying that in the former sense it is conceive JK 

of our emotions and wishcs-”Nature is devoid of 

Richards takes as an abstTaciion, all right so long as i „• 

our purpose in making it and not confused wi h 

then, as he was fond of doing In his Ust books, draws an analogy 


‘/■.c., 2W. 

•AC., 205. 

* See Language la Culture, ed. H. Hooer (ISS-O- 
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woM.T f "“P“™ “fNartrt .nd our pcrcrpl.oo of Ihr meaning 
of word, Natnre, m ,he aaentdl'. rase, i. I.ke the “Proper Meaning" 
Eliml", Richards calls il. The 
from ihi “P "’““"S of any passage see read differs 

seMe°n»‘'from°'sm?I ’’5 “S,'™” ■o example. Richards takes a 
SeJSl Zd “Sole of science is based npon 

neglected modes of relevance**, and says 

wh«hJ u Of mlevance whKrh we neglect*, but 

cenam modes of carefully keep out 

become possible S^ee u our doing so does science 

neglect of these modes IfweSdvC,^?! neglected ^es but on the 
rather dnn actual Meanm7JriSJ'^S.;^7nrhir^;;^ 

formulation may be to RiS? Bm thT,: 
analogy seriously is that iLr 

stand WhiteheadpJSS^t*.^^^^^ 

into account ‘PurDMe* h^ . take hi$ purpose or intention" 

■n.c.nm8of.hc p.Z.1.,I»hol?7„d'Vn‘’Z 

all. ^ * ®***"®'*'®"<lf*«doe$notimplyfetlingat 

already in rac'gfcZZZ A?* ^food Richards himself suggested 
■nteanmgi that Ogden andVSSdS'rS.i'’'''’' 

"(a) An event intended, (b) A Vobtion." 

the Pra'Sro of diaVuUnU »hrSraDo°“Tii.°'^ confusion", “[due] to 
the sense of intentioZn th. oZ of reference with 

intended to ter“ to was-T^fT’' ‘ ' 

that Multiple DeSnilion dLe' ra”.S!“’ '"‘‘“"P 


'f/T.KP, 95. 

■uileningtorefeMov’aJrf^'JJSlJJ^^ *^^ example, vu.. one between 

linguistic unit, and one*i purpose m “ talking of the whole 

dismemslun, the d.»eren'Siio^?SS-'2 “ Z "“.'.“"cT',” 
major confusion. “ >« nas cot saveri Hirh.iYi. rmw 


)t saved Richards from s 
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3. THE CONTEXT THEORY OF MEANING 

Richards constantly stressed the poiposcs for which theories were 
devised. If we bore these purposes in mind we would, he thought, 
avoid the dangers of ‘abstractionism’, that is, taking our theories as 
absolutes, as constituting the only one possible picture of reality. Let 
us see what purposes his Context Theory of Meaning, which we 
described in Chapter Two (21-28X served for him. In The Philosophy of 
Phetoric, Richards described three misconceptions from which the 
theory was designed to protect us. These were, first, our habit of 
behaving as though, if a passage means one thing it cannot at the 
same time mean another and an incompatible thing . . . [the theory] 
regards all discourse — outside the technicalities of science as 
determined, as having multiplicity of meaning.”' Secondly, it would 
prevent us taking words as the units out of which utterances arc builL 
‘‘The theorem recommends us rather to turn the problem round and 
ask what happens when, out of the integral utterance which is the 
sentence, we try to isolate the discrete meanings of the words of which 
it is composed.”* And. thirdly, it would prevent us from expecting 
that each word has only one meaning, rather it would make us 
expect ambiguity to the widest extent and of the subtlest kind nearly 
everywhere”.* I shall, for ease of reference, describe the views that 
Richards advances, in opposition to the three misconceptions, as 

Richards’ three preconceptions about language. 

The evidence for his first preconception is two^Id. To start with 
there is the fact that different people have found different meamnp m 
a given passage, or that the same penon docs so on ‘ 

‘‘Different minds have found such different things in he 
would be very rash if we assumed that some one my of reoiiag them 
wtich commends itself to ns is Uie right one"*. The trouble here is 
how to tell that the ways of reading lhat differ from one s oira are rtot 
in fact wrong readings. Richards elsewhere does not “ J?"!' 

Other readings than his own, not just, as we have seen, .. . 

students, but also those of literary critics of comparable standing to 
his own. We referred to this when dealing with Coleridge on dmagina 
Uon-. indeed Richards brought the charge against Coleridge ^mseff. 
I do not wish to deny the possibility of wlmt Ri^rds ‘^sserting. 
only to point out that he does not indicate how the 
be differentiated. On his theory of language. I should have thought 


'A/t.. 38-39. 

‘AA, 39. 

•A A. 40. 

‘/r.r.AA. 11. 
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11 a difficult qucslicn to decide, and nMonishins lhal he should have 
ff “a””* Pi'^Ience of bad reading, and 

commned lo haie devoted such efforts to improving it 

ne^lld h”'' f" Riehards’ first preconception is 

ease of ^ T’’ " ’““S”' “nvinoinj in the 

htmn S ’’ Richards' demonstrations oflrans- 

and wnrfeJ^ sT PMoicphcrs such as Aristotle 

e^ml, V e vT?' c™>”ensnrate to the few 

Sa^nv h^e e!V'°,'C ^'"‘"P""- The only evidenee of multiple 
to irv o^ o™ fc; 'he prose passages is shown by his mIhngnCT 
nretalion sS ■i'' h' cannot decide which Is the tight intet- 
En mo^r m, ,v.m' “ “'iTcrent alternatives. This is 

English prose nns ^ '**'** Mencius. But Chinese prose is not 
So ies'^hui h ‘'PC'"'"* I'ro'o Mencius not only by 23 

buS , to Stale J’a’ '■'? R R « rii'-T’ 

oumess to atlnbute the ambigoilies in his writings to his language « 

theory however ’inMeh^^ ”0* necessarily a consequence of his 
by S; fheoS E?.mel . “hi^P'o'ly have been encouraged 
of the Caooos ef Svmh O^den and Richards’ treatment 

times oS as « Prescriptive, and some- 

versions i 'nS 4^02 **® different 

a reality that we „** ®“r perceptions and as 

Ideas. ThesJ examSel ‘l^gs-»n-themselvcs or Plato’s 

poetry is merely a rnnr however, that what may be a virtue in 
already seen in^the casc^oAV" Indeed, as VfC have 

see in other inst«^^«, nwan.ngs of ‘impulse’ and as we shall 

havemaTdiffetent mln-*^'''®"^'^*^ >“e»age. that words 

it we shall be further first, so in criticising 

«me Lfgely I preconcepUon 

pages 289.291 below)' 

place in different **”°®®*’ *hich consist of sentences, take 

oliS. ThSe ‘hese the same ;ords 

experiences for us A« nssociated with many different 

dSSliV'eSmli^'vl''’' R”"’"* >« The "enm'".- ./ 

refeteniv that are "stricuf ‘Sa^’L’ tai‘’™*’°' *” ‘J 

anothee. rince riieee Peopt] VC!lSff“ 

’ “To describe words as sign* u . ^.v j . . . ^ t. 

which they acquire of 'h® roode by 

mindedness”. (/. tn T., w). “ meanings and a useful warning against simple- 
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reason it would follow — though Ridiards does not mention it— that 
any use of a symbol by a parlieular user would have behind it a 
series of contexts, none of which was “strictly similar”. The reducUo ad 
absurdum to which this argument is leading was avoided by Richards 
by his statement that it was a matter of degree. But evidently his 
“degree” was small in comparison with those he was trying to 
instruct, and I cannot help fechng that his treatment of language- 
learning solely on the model of the match-strike/fiame sign-situation 
was extremely convenient for his particular bias. 

In fact, only some of the situations in which we learn language are 
ones where we learn as a result of overhearing particular words being 
associated with particular situations or objects. In many othere, we 
learn by asking the meaning of words, being praised when young for 
mastering particular words, and subjected to ridicule when mi - 
employing them. Language learning is socialised learning and norms 
play a pervasive role in it; it is, as we have seen, very characteristic of 
Richards to neglect this. Furthermore we learn language, « a 
result of casual observation of concomitances, but in a purpose y 
and in the belief that words hare meanings which we can discover by 
asking people or consulting authorities. This is very diif 
sign learning in the match-scrape/flamc sense. 

Now it may bo said that this impositioo of norms was 
Richards was attackios. This is true, but 
by contrasting these theories with the way m which 
leam languagt because the way in which they aclnslly 
is itself influenced by theories. This would be so even f ■“ '“'JP* 
was made to edneaie, because the ''S i,' 

child would copy, shows these theories all the time J .u-n-;.. of 
own language use shows his theories (plus 

his language community^ Richards attributed t c P . j 

normative attitude to language largely “ we 

influence over the young. But even if teachers Inug f .i,. igth 

should probably still have the onlogenelio recapitulation of me 1 81 h 

eentoryfs attituL to language in everybody’s 

to Piaget and others, cHldreo go through ?" “ “nd 

attitude to rules and will do so no mailer what 

even after that stage, it it not the teachers and special interest gro p 

'This fallacy of appealing to wAflt U atucks 

•what oughtn't 10 be' partly determines what “• ' sub-languagef^itM by a 

on schoolmasters, and may be a tub-language, 

certm class of users, with the llW"**^* ^^Lwr. 'smdard English' for 
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who are plotting against common sense; they merely formulate some- 
thing that is implicit in social life. We cannot avoid having values, 
preferred ways of doing things, which are to a large extent shared; 
nor will we avoid mutual influence in our social commerce one with 
another. 

This neglect of the actual social conditions of language learning 
seems also to be responsible for the second of Richards’ precon- 
ceptions, according to which he stresses much more the sentence and 
much less the word. 


The silence, of course, as Arisiwle taught, i$ the unit of discourse. We 
can hardly give too much importance here to the influence of our modem 
way of separating words in wiiimg. In conveisation we do not ordinarily 
separate them shunless we are asking questions about words. With 
writing and thus subjected to a 
of srammatieaJ analysis . ihetc is often tety great uncertainty 
as to where one word ends and another begms The written form gives words 
** of sound in speech and we 
supposuig that (hey have far more independence as 
djfwSsl? meanings than they usually have m either written or spoken 

^ '3“8uage. historically considered, 

fnift Rschards is considering, has long been 

d!« ?* codification is largely of words (we do net have 

In f constructions or forms of rhetoric). Therefore, 

hoJev,^ ® learning, great stress is laid upon individual words, 
Tt “ subsequently some learning in 

Smatically 

nr^h/^fn*t sentence s being "the unit of discourse”, it is only one 

wamint>< a uscd, for instance, in commands, 

SnHonf labeb, titles, indicators, and 

msttuctions, as adyertisemenls, as headlmes. They have the same right 
to be considered independent as "the sentence” and. of course, the 
sentence as often used is not much more independent than the words 
of which It IS composed. Take, for insUnce. this sentence from the 
paragraph in The Philosophy of Bhetonc that follows the quotation 
we hive jest g.ven-"Thit is the ideal limit tow.edi which ie aim in 
exposition . Here some larger luiguistic unit is necessary for the 
«P.R,47-«. 

' We may of course define a KWence tbnnany, in terms of a range of intonation 
panenu junctur^us^ but no tatn^ctory solution of this problem seems yet 
to have be« «h-cvef « would obvloosly not make the sen^ Ae unit of 
discourse Anyhow Rshards was not meaning *11™!* simply m a slructunil sense 
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communicatioa to be effective. Indeed any communication-unit 
functions within a non-linguistic context. Just to speak a sentence, 
like Sapir's “The farmer killed a duckling”, would not be considered 
communication but folly, or done to annoy; we communicate for a 
purpose, and there are non-linguistic cues upon which we rely for the 
communicating of this purpose to us. I would rather say that the unit 

of discourse is the 'communication-situation . , t 

In my treatment of RIehards’ second and third preconceptions, I 
have been critical because I have had in mind certain views which 
others besides Richards have held; in particular I have had in rnmd 
a phenomenological approach which is pure surface and fads to utte 
into account structure and genesis. Phenomenology is »odecd valuable 
as a method, but only to suggest Iheoty, and not as a substitute for it. 
I have also wished to illustrate once again, this time in connection 
with language, how Richards neglects social facts m his mdividualis He 
simplificalions. If I have espressed myself too sweepingly, I should 
add as a guide to how my statements should be 
in one way, Richards' theory is both tight 

there arc certain features of the use of language which receive srarcely 
any reOeetion in theories about it or m prescription! " 

ihould be used. I do not think one can study the 
microscopically, as Richards did. without Ixcomiog 
iaadequacies of theory. The important point, however, " 
the theory of good usage as an actuality lalhet than to 
it as an over-simple account rather than one which " 
false, and just as one can see that, as a 

theory, some people might be unduly narrow m thei the 

hmilihg its expressive possibilities, so 

possibility of other weaknesses as a result of Bccep g ... 
theory. As an example of this, we can mention the 
Richards in his multiple definitions always seems to “ 

large number of dilferent meanings, which are 

sidcration of differences in degree or of fn^uency. A g P 

of this is provided by his treatment of the word living in //on /o 

*Tn ordrt t'o show how varioos, how multiply ambiguous, a word 

can be, Richards recites the thirty iWee we 

■lit ing- that had been diitinguished by Ogden.’ The fits! 

note » that he gives no indiealioi. of the telatise 

tenee of these different meanings. By neglecting to consider tha he 

maximises the impression of variety, for w e 

meaning gsheing as common as any other, Secon Yi. . 

many s^cl^tiSna of the word, where it occurs in restneted phiaie- 
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settinp.^ch as ‘living images’, living coal’, ‘Uving language’, ‘living 
room . These are almost compound words, and are not therefore 
likely to present problems of interpretation, niirdly, many of his 
distinctions are questionable, as, for instance, the use of the word in 
the following phrases, which Richards believes to be different in each 
living authority*, ‘he was a living skeleton’, ‘living 
tissue . living statuary’. Nor is it easy to see the difference between 
living at an address , ‘living in a house*. ‘living in a room’, and ‘living 
m a suburb . ^chards gives as synonyms, ’sleeping’, ‘inhabiting’, 
dwelling and residing’ respectively, but a lUed-ift house is a dwelling 
place, and towns and suburbs may also be inhabited. Finally, the 
meamng attributed to the ^.ord sometimes belongs rather to the 
instance, where ‘living*, in ‘a life worth living’, is 
Srkiing’^ enjoying , or. in ‘living on the fat of the land’, with 

Definitions of the more general words 
S interest, we find again an enhancement of 

t"* i f meaning, this time because of his inclusion of 
suck h's definitions. \Vc have already pointed this out with 

‘s^nLruv- , J*. ‘“"nf"?'. ‘knowledge’, ‘idea’, 

DhuIib Hiv ih^v Atones, which owe what 

flfthe wnr^<r ^ “ncoiwcious tamperings wiih the meanings 

wl^cao S« im/c theory IS about, is. I think, undeniably true. 
Sme example, to psychological theories of einotion. 

fX« nn^v aPpIicaUon to powerful 

Othirf inM L **■*''** however mild,* and yet 

eSon 1 theories that 

fn fan«io^ AnH ‘hat it is integrative 

asthez-oiiwof rt ‘fiere arc the theories that regard emotion 

suS fls S •>ehaviour as opposed to other theories, 

a?e Hnds of k ^ e^ecl of the 

of Ik ^ «"“°t be certain in 

'•“y «“tail different uses of the 
ITonc ?k,i “ °««sary to distinguish between a definition 
wtipn fk^v ^ distinction which some philosophers ignore 

otn ** “ P^osal that a 

S ^1 ^ ® "*y- Criterion as to whether 

a defimlion or a wrong theory is whether the 
theorist, on an exception to his theory being pointed out to him. 


‘inolioa 10 be the affective 
^ ^ Pwposive behavwar. « ta the weU-known theory of Wilham 

• e lho« of P. T. Young, N. 1. Muan. R Doekeray. 

• e g , R. W. Leeper, Ptyeh Per . I9«, 55, 
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agrees that his theory is faulty or deiiics that the exception is an 
exception. In our example, if he denies that certain feelings, which 
don’t fit in with his theory, are in fact emotive, although a substantial 
proportion of language-users with certain characteristics that we can 
stipulate as qualifications hold they are, then, at least for this class 
of language-users, he can be regarded as in effect, thou^ not actuaUy 
of course, proposing a redefinition. The trouble with Richards is that 
he seems to think that every theory involves a new definition and 
never considers the possibility that the differences may be limited to 
the theories alone. Furthermore, as a consequence of his prefemnw 
for actuality, he docs not distinguish between what we may call the 
lexicographer’s and the psydiologist’s meanings. The former, after 
all, is not interested in meanings unless they are widely accepe . 
Many of Richards* meanings which arc based upon theories "''l* 
limited to small groups of users, who themselves may omy use the 
words in the theory’s sense when dealing with that particular theory. 
\\hen dealing with other theories or prosecuting other philosophical 
or, as the case may be, psycholopcal researches, they S 

the word In one of its ordinary lexical senses*. In other words, their 
Jpccial meaning, which fits in with their theory, is a cheat, and is or as 
much relevance to a general theory of language as are cases of bad 
"riling, such as the sentences from Whitehead we discussed on p g 
252. 

Many of the deficiencies of which we have written show 
"hen Richards, together with Ogden, In The Meanini 
considered ‘meaning’ itself. A number of different ‘I*'®*?” 'ij "f; 
•such as the Pragmatist theory, Mdl’s theory meanmg m terms of 
the relation of connotation, complications of this ai^r B . 

ontological status of that which is connoted, Menta i hri^flv 

meaning as associated image or other r-c. 

mentioned, but no attempt is made to show whether y 
involve different uses of ’meaning’. , ovsiarH** onftf 

The list reveals, as does so much of virtue 

sense of structure, though perhaps he released This is 

b«3use of the potentialities of ambiguity thw y different 

shown not only’^in his and Ogden’s failure 
theories of meaning to one another, toahow 

trying to do. but also in an odd confusion between theories of meaning 

* It ieciiB lo me prlma /orie unlikely, far *^t X 

’emoUcm’ in the seme Implied by of eoone In hit examples 

jory with \r with an answer like 'DecawcX M V . except oi cow 

. .„rf_ro^P«a.%i«nhofeourwnol 

,^'vn.^«iont.‘icofyormeaniniofc*rtyu>r» 

tncJixW, ia (Jc\Tlopmem bein* »uh*<l«*«« »0 ^ Hranliig 
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and aclual disagreement as to what the meaning is in any particular 
case. 

The last four meanings of meaning am: 

XIII That (o which the User of a Symbol actually refers. 

XIV That to which the user of a tymbol Ought to be referring. 

XV That to which the user of a symbol Beliem himself to be referring. 

XVI That to which the Inteiprcter oft symbol 

(a) Refcn 

(b) Belies es himself to be referring 

(c) Believes the User to be referring * 

Definition XlII is the Canon of Actuality. Ogden and Richards 
describe H as “the most important sense in which words have 
meaning". The last one. XVI (c). is described as the definition which 
“is perhaps the richest of all in opportunities of misunderstanding.*'* 
But I don’t ihinV Definitions XV and XVI are held by anyone. 
Certainly they are not treated as official theories, and no one's name 
is mentioned in connection with them. What Ogden and Richards are 
referring to here is interpretation— what the user or inlerprefer takes 
the meaning to be in any actual instance of interpretation, and not 
what they take ‘meaning* to mean. To think otherwise would be to 
hold that there is an olficial theory that what a word means is what 
any reader or listener may take it to mean, from which it would follow 
that there is no such thing as misinterpretation. In defining 'meaning*, 
therefore, Ogden and Richards arc doing more than one thing at 
once under the guise of doing the same thing. 

Again, Ogden and Richards seem to treat as different meanings of 
'meaning', 'meamng' m a situation where one asks (i) for the meaning 
of a word,* (li) for the meaning of a word m a particular sentence,* 
and (ill) for the meaning of a word in a particular sentence as its 
speaker used it.* The answer in the last case may, of course, be the 
same as that m the second, but need not be. because the speaker may 
be using the word wrongly, i.c. what he means by it may be different 
from what the word means. But I see no reason why these instances, 
or the first one, should be treated as involving three different meanings 
of ‘meaning'. 

It is also evident that, though Ogden and Richards regard 'meaning 
as involving a complex relationship and prefer to break it down by 
substituting their terms ‘referent* and ‘reference*, they are in their 

*Af p/A/ 6lhed., page IJ7. 

•ibid., 208. 

• ^f. oj M. 6lh edn., 1 86. Defioickn ni. “tlw other words annexed to a word in the 
Dictionary”. 

‘Definition XIV. “That to which the user of a lymbol ought lobe tefemng”. 

•Definition XITI. “That to which the user ofa symbol actually refers'’. 
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last four definitions identifying ‘meaning’ with ‘referent’, which is 
their equivalent for ‘denotatum’. When they do this, as opposed to 
when they use ‘reference’ for ‘meaning*, they lay themselves open to 
all the charges linguistic philosophcR make against such an analysis. 
Furthermore, by taking as common denominator for all meanings the 
relation of referring and not further complicating it, they neglect 
differences of logical type or category. Consequently, theirs is an over- 
simple, two-dimensional theory, for wluch defect their distinguishing 
of other functions of language is scarcely an adequate remedy.* 

On the other hand, Richards’ approach to meaning is,^ as the 
example of the meanings of ‘living’ also showed, within the linuts of 
his general theory, markedly a polymorphous one. He conceives a 
word as having many different fairly specific meanings, rather than a 
few general ones arrived at by abstraction from collections of specific 
meanings. Thus in writing of Definition 111, he and Ogden emphasise 
the number of “substitute symbols” that the Dictionary provides. 
This approach of Richards is partly deterromed by practical con- 
siderations. He believes it is necessary constantly to stress v^^ety 
in meaning because of the faults in communication and in thinking 
that he believes arc due to unawareness of this. But, as we have seen, 
he backs this up by theoretical considerations; m parti^sular, the 
implicit appeal to the fart that every event, and 
context, is different from every other event and context. His attituae 
expresses his distrust of social norms and complementary concern 
with the development of the/nrfiW<f«fl/. as well as his fear of abstrac- 
tions. But I think meaning has to be taken at a fairly abstract level if 
we are to preserve his cherished virtue of the elasticity of language. 
We may attribute a fairly general meaning to a word and allow e 
other words which occur in the same sentence to take ® 

functions that attributing more rather specific meanings would o er- 
wise have performed. The more this is in fact true of a language, me 
more flexible is the language in question. If the Dictionary seems not 
to recognise this, this b because one of the Dictionary s func lo 
ready reference. From the philosophical point of view it is an ad hoe 
compilation. . 

The emphasis on the polymorphous nature of many concep s i 

* There is a tendency on the part of Liii«wisUc 
instance, f The Theory rt Mean^** to Brhiih Phttosophy In the 
C. A. Mace (1957) paM 254-2SQ to refer to different lopcal categories M diffe 
W. But oL u2mlu2 ot lau- 2.m< to b. dJIWot ''""S”' SS 
uses of lanjuage, such as praying, telhiig a rtory. pvwg 1,,- ?nv aiven 

»udsoon.ODecaa«sethesamesenten(*fornaoydifferentpuiT«^ Oiden and 

^ord tends to be limited to one or two different lopcai categories. O^n MU 
Richards’ other fuS of ku^ge were, of course, purposes and not log«al 
categories. 
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lomclhing Ihil characltriK. Iingniitic philosophy. AhhoiiEli Ih* 

SSi atZ ; '""r;'”' raiphasis was jnslifiad oo olhtr 

wWh vvoii . ’hs»«H'knos«iexaniplcorthe meamngof ■game’ 
the great sariciv of ih^"* *" ™*t"fhfeat InvesHgattonj to illustrate 
“as Tmlu.^e ^ ^ I ? He suggested it 

emplEem, of I '» these dilTetent 

wTS ' language ("hnguage-games") by suggesting there 
sueh as ■■b'aZ”™ “ "11 *n il d games 

irom’’. to" w—mo “I™'’'' pE ”■< 

ties TOerlaoisVnr .. r " eompliealed network orsimllari- 

known 1' ‘‘""Ihed in a well- 

more plausible bv ' ? ^«cmbtance$". This conception he made 
S- ''"'"ah fords. We should 

or emsmEt ?n 'h™? ""'"“Sof thh »ord . . , Fron, what sort 

Ss'e“ to see^w " f e do this ••then it will be 

making sulh In a™!sf\v „ of meanlngs.-s In 

as Ogden and Riehlrfis'd'a”^*’"'" ** '■'"h of thing 

"Dulmir^' r » s foo":“'"*’ 

learn that a rarStibrw*''^" *’‘“3iien in which we firit 

ehall generalue from general, then we 

readef to Sok a the th7n^ eHuaiions. Wittgenstein asL* his 
at how peopll nse ti; “ori fr w" f I"' " 
find new uses of Ir fnp rk ™' ** ‘*®.’ 

suggests that the c(i« **°*el''«, as in metaphor, of a kind which 
wo?/ iln ^ 5e,fe‘V®" mamfcsled m their correct uses of the 
meaning which mLiStsTtsrif !h ‘'™s- TT'C ‘l»eory about 

use to a significant cLni’ih!nrt“’ T’' ^ ^ 

There is* a danger of ^ ‘?.P!‘'“0"‘«nologist must accept it. 
meraine into nhen s phenomenological technique 

oomS tlTu th?Is”°," nS . ""'n 

can be found. What i! the aLT i-^ specialisations 

specificity which Witt Peculiar virtue of that particular lesel of 
ES, ntpIoT SS-';— ^ aoknowladging hi. inH.snoa 
Se them ^?he:p . “ ^stinguishing uses? Somebody else could 

Smo^ir,." EEXf 

The same reasoning as Wittgenstdn applies to ‘game’ could be 


more or less a proper n^e *““**“*•* cheating, because Olympic fames i» 
* ibid , section 77. 
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»f ‘linss are calltd boats, 
many different features are common to different types of boat but 
not to all boats, yet I think it would be far less plausible to say there 
IS nothing common to all boats that is relevant to our use of the word 
boat . I suspect that Wittgenstein, in combating his earlier notions, is 
sti 1 too much influenced by them. He is still identifying meaninj; 
with denotation, but now draws from it the conclusion that the 
meaning of any word is very various. But he should in consistency 

wythat game means manythingsthathaveonlyasingleapplication 

^ers ^ features that differentiate any game from all 

Advancing this kind of argument does not enuil accepting an 
esscntiahst conception of definitions.* It may be that one should 
recopise two basic dimensions for ‘game*, that associated with ‘rlav* 
as when a dog may ^ said to be having a game with his ball with no 
question of rules arisiog. and that where it is played with a set of 
recogmsed rules. Here one would accept that there were some 
^plications of game ‘hat only one or the other dimension. 
There is. of course, also the difficulty of suting how one distinguishes 
belwen sports and games. Our difficulty in formulating this, or the 
falsity of 8 formulation that we make, does not mean that there is not 
a unitary disposition operating in our use of the word, nor does the 
fact of vague boundaries to a concept mean this cither— not that is 
m any way relevant to our argument. Wc cannot read from’ phenol 
types straight to genoO-pes. As far as possible we should aim at 
accounting for variety as a result of the interplay of a relatively small 
number of highly general dispositions, however much we may also 
have to recogiuse a number of very specific habits, so as to allow for 
specialisations in language (such as ’game’ in ‘play the game’ or as a 
unit of score in bridge and tennis). 

The point I am making can be put in this way. There arc uses of 
words that require that their meaning can be taken as very genera! 
An esaraple of this is Wittgenstein’s own use of ’game’ in his metaphor 
language-game , Though his doelopment of the metaphor showed 
that he w ished to emphasise the variousness of the different thino we 
can do with language, the metaphor has no point unless one regards 
these games as all having rules. Otherwise Wittgenstein might just as 
well have referred to ‘language activities*. Nor, if wc are not to treat 
as relevant what is common to all language, would w e be able to make 
such remarks as “a calculus is not a language*’ significantly. For 

‘ Wiitsemlrin’s detixlrd reader b Kpr H e M ed u aeekinj for uHc *-c»nee 
hBjuage . Hence all the pUy wiiii ‘pune*. The Enclnh tramlalion may be a Ltiw 

lendenuoushere.iinceiheOeTnunfefcnw“»!aaVVeacnila*e",|e 'UwwtiKiib 
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obviously calculation is a language-game, and calculi have more than 

In developing his argument, Wittgenstein makes much play with 
^ P“‘ ‘0- ^^‘hese uses had been 

those of different logical categones. this would be very relevant to the 
question we are considering. Examples he gives include the words 
mlv« w fh i'k ■* of ‘he value of the points he 
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of either word, which we would 
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science. If we could read this reSection of our minds aright, we might leam 
nearly as much about ourselves as we shall ever wish to know; we should 
certainly increase enormously out power of handling our knowledge. Many 
of the distinctions words convey have been arrived at and recorded by 
methods no single mmd could ai^y, complex methods that are, as yet, not 
well understood. But our understanding of them is improving— psychology 
has notably helped here — and our power of interpreting the psychological 
records embodied in words is increasing and capable of immense increase in 
the future. Among the means to this end a combination or co-operation of 
psychology and literary analysis, or crilidsm, seems the most hopeful. 
Neither alone can do much, both together may go far. There is a possibility 
that something parallel to the recent advances in physics might be achieved 
if we could combine them. As geology, in the early stages of inquiry mto 
radio-activity, came in to supply evidence that expenmcnts could not 
elicit, so the records, tudden not in rocks but in words, and accessible only to 
literary penetration, may combine with groping psychological analysis to 
produce results as yet unprofitable to co(\jecture ' 

But when we come back from “these high speculations", as Richards 
calls them, “nearer to the problem of sense and feeling", we are once 
more disappointed by the contrast between Richards’ promises and 
his performances. Perhaps he has chosen a bad example, for earlier 
he had spoken of the poverty of our linguistic resources for dealing 
with the feelings — “a few clumsy descriptive names for emotions, 
some scores of aesthetic adjectives . . — and the example he gives 
with these latter, also described as “projectile" adjectives because 
through them we “project rather than describe our feelings’’,* is very 
much of a mouse; 

... we use this notation in a vety unsystematic fashion, though a very 
curious and interesting order may be sometimes glimpsed behind lu Some of 
these w ords, for example, may be used together, while others bar one another 
out. A thing may be both grand and sublime, it can be glorious and beautiful, 
or gorgeous and ugly; but it can hardly be both pretty and beautiful, it can 
certainly not be pretty and sublime. These accordances and incompatibilities 
rellect the organisation of our feelings, the relations that hold between them.* 

As far as the description of feeling is concerned, this is the only 
evidence I have been able to find that Richards quotes for his theory 
about the wisdom that reposes in the di^onary. But does he support 
it by means of any other considerations? 

Two further ideas of Richards may be relevant. The first is the 


‘AC., 218-219. 

•j>.C..2n. 

■ *‘W’e express our reeling by desenbing the object which excites it as splendid, 
glorious, ugly, horrid, lovely, P««y . . . words uhid) really indicate not so much the 
nature of the object os the character of onr feeling towards it**. (P.C., 220). 
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abstractness of meaning”. “When we mean the simplest-seeming 
concrete object”, he added, “its concreteness comes to it from the 
way in which we are bringing it simultaneousiy into a number of 
sorts. The sorts grow together m It to form that meaning. Theory 
here, as so often, can merely exploit the etymological hint given in the 
word ‘concrete’ The theory, in other words, is built into the 
language — it does no more than "exploit” it. But similarity does not 
prove causal relationship. Yet this is the only evidence Richards 
mentions. He is being here quite false to his methodological recom- 
mendations with regard, for instance, to inferring a direct connection 
between sense and sound from the mere existence of the so-called 
expressive morphemes.* 

One source of evidence, not perfect of coune, is the Oxford English 
Dictionary, According to this, the word to which Richards refers 
was invented to distinguish ‘concrete’ from ‘abstract’ qualities. 
Since Richards wishes to deny this as an absolute distinction, the 
intention of the word seems to be opposed to his theory. Further, 
selection of this particular word is explained thus— “applied to a 
quality viewed concreted or adherent to a substance”.* Ilie example 
given is of ‘white' as opposed to ‘whiteness’. This is a different notion 
from Richards', which was one of different qualities growing together. 
*1116 "etymological hint”, therefore, is against the theory rather than 
for it. An earlier use of ‘concrete’ is also distinguished in the Diction- 
ary. But the "general” use is not derived from this, and the way In 
which this one is described, “Formed by union or cohesion of 
particles into a mass” (my italics), contains an antecedent notion of 
parlicularily, which is jusi what Richards thought the etymology 
denied. His treatment of ‘realise’ is similar. In wTiting of what it 
means for man “to realise his own nature”, Richards claims that 
‘realise* "here . . . unites the two senses: ‘to see clearly’ and ‘to become 
actually' ", and adds, "This is one of the innumerable suggestions in 
language that bong and knowing are somehow one”.* Presum- 
ably what this means is that these two meanings of 'realise', in this 
use of it, indicate linguistic support for Richards’ theory according 
to which in the act of knowledge we arc conscious of the act of 
knowledge, so that we ourselves are involved and thus benefit from 
this intense mental activity. The phrase, ‘self-realisation’, therefore 
is one packed with fruitful ambiguity, and the theory is a gift from 
language, not from experience. 

• /Mt, races 3S-36 (my hatia}. 

• See pace 9S ahose. 
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are generalised so that an attitude of deep respect is held with regard 
to language as a whole, without opposite thoughts having been tried. 
An example of this is provided by a recent paper, which we may 
consider since it brings in another argument and bewusc the leading 
position its author enjoyed in contemporary British philosophy 
suggests that Richards’ thesis may be of widespread acceptance. The 
paper is Austin’s “A Plea for Excuses”, his Presidential Address to 
the Aristotelian Society.* The thesis of the address is that a pheno- 
menological study of language, as it is used “in all ordinary and 
reasonably practical matters”, is the best corrective to the over- 
simplified distinctions and classifications that philosophers have 
made in their analyses in the past. It is a consequence of the linguo- 
genetic view and. to the corrective of inventing an Ideal language 
Vihere syntax and logic are one, it opposes that of making our 
distinctions fit actuality by studying ordinary language in all its odd- 
ness and apparent arbitrariness, free from intellectuaiist precon- 
ception. Austin illustrated his theme by showing the distinctions, in 
words used for actions, that the excuses we make imply. The work is 
subtle and very suggestive. Unfortunately, despite its claim to be 
linguistic phenomenotogy, it betrays an ideology as separate from 
experience as a mirage from the desert sands. It is this ideology that 
unites Austin >^ith Richards. “Our common slock of words”. Austin 
writes, “embodies all the distinctions men have found worth drawing, 
and the connections they have found worth making, in the lifetimes of 
many generations”. These represent, he adds, “the survival of the 
fittest, and [are] more subtle at least in all ordinary and reasonably 
practical matters, than ony that you or I ire likely to think up in our 
armchairs . . A number of wise qualifications are then made, but 
none of these, I think, are consistent wish the kind of language we 
have just quoted. It is as though a questioning of the mirage has led 
him to confess that the spacious lakes are actually smaller than they 
appear and the trees bordering them net quite to green. We find 
similarity to Richards’ attitude apin i.n Austin’s writing that 
“experience has convinced me , . . that a word never— well, hardly 
ever— shakes off its etymology and its formation”.* We find it also in 
hit reply to an objection to his thesis, based upon the existence of 
“loose usage", which stales that, since words often do not exactly 
fit the thought, it is dangerous to infer the Utter from the formef. Hts 
reply is, "when we come down to cases, it transpires in the very great 
majority that what we had thought was our wantiag to uy different 
things of and In the lamt situation was really not so— »e had simply 

* /Vpe. Ariit N5. LXlt. IS’S-IW. 
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imagined the situation slightly diflerently . . Evidence of looseness 
of fit, different words applicable ’‘of and in the same situation", is 
disputed then by the tspenencc of the tiMctoscopic approach. U is 
the Canon of Actuality in a lounge suit. As with the point about 
etymology, we must rest content with assertion. Are these not also 
armchair decrees on the empire of tanguagefl 

One support of this general aUitudc. evidenced by our quotation 
from Austin, is the notion of evolution by natural selection.' From 
different languages having dilTereni distinctions, we might reasonably 
deduce different cultural ecologies. And the individual should go 
carefully in criticising his language, just as he should with our soaal 
and political institutions in so far as they are the products of adapta- 
tion and compromise. But "survival of the fittest’’ refers loan environ- 
ment, and if environments, as they have during the last few centuries, 
change quickly and natural selection is slow, they will not select the 
fittest and our understanding of the situation may be needed to assist 
or even to counter its operation. We do not spend our lives in arm- 
chairs, but in armchair moments we may distil our detailed experi- 
ences, and, though many may be wrong, it is conceivable that some 
may to a valuable degree be right. After all we may use many, many 
times over all the distinctions our language possesses, so that the 
individual experience need not be all that feeble m comparison with 
the racial Indeed, the strongest reason I can think of ogoimt out 
attempts to control language is our failure to live up to the precisions 
that our inventing of terms m careful situations requires, as well as 
the blunting that poor reading constantly occasions. Many fine 
distinctions that have received verbal embodiment only survive in a 
crude form, which is even evident in sptclal groups of language- users, 
as can be seen in psychology from the fate of words like ‘conditioned 
reflex', 'homeostasis', ‘response’, and, to lake an example quoted by 
Austin, 'displacement'. Language, we might say, is a record of the 
poor, because averaged, distinguishing-power of an educated elite 
which contrasts with that of any of its individual members on parti- 
cular occasions. On the other hand, the strongest reason for malniain- 
Ing initiative revision ylr-d-vis our cultural inheritances like language 
is that, however rabconcehed our first ventures may be, we are only 

* ibid , pages ?-10 

• Not 10 loBg ago some wireless tails, •nmunced M The Revolution in Wiilo* 
lophy” and later, I9J6, published under that name, broadcast timibr viens. Thus 
Mi. Strawson— “cermmon speech n sabjectsd ta tha severest of all tests (Or efficiency 
as a nediiun for the expression and eomnunication of our thou^ts— the tor ?r 
common use” (page lOJ); and Mr, Wssoock— 'For after all, except in ceruin 
exceptional areas, there is nothing artificial about language, and it is most unl ikely 
that It should have taken on the shapes that it has if there were not very Sf™ 
reasons why it should have taken on those shapes” (page 1 1 9) 
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likely to attain fruitful experiences ty making such attempts; in the 
process we create the institutions upon which advance depends, 
altering the language and preserving what is valuable by educational 
means, should we discover tWs to be profitable. 

It is true that plulosophcrs have sometimes legislated as if to ban 
words like ‘know’ which had a contextually limited useful function, 
through not understanding the function they fulfilled. But there is an 
equal danger of forgetting contextual limitations in attempting a 
general thesis in opposition to Ihis, a thesis which is assisted by the 
belief that philosoplucal theories arc unconscious outgrowths of 
theories about language so that a belter understanding of language 
must therefore be considered necessary to correct them. But this 
belief owes little to any scrupulous public setting forth and considering 
of evidence. It is based largely on philosophic gossip. This does not 
mean it is untrue, though a consideration of the evidence suggests it 
may be exaggerated, as I hope later to show. If I am right m this, what 
Austin is doing, however valuable and stimulating, is something 
different from what the philosophers he is opposing were doing. And 
what he is doing is only acceptable in so far as the ideological element 
that I believe can be discerned in his wniing is disavowed. 

A further point in Austin's article is that, m analysing the distinc- 
tions of thought, language, studied phenomenologically, should have 
“the first word" — language, not behaviour; language, not explana- 
tions of OUT actions or motives; language, and no olher instrument. 
Again, this is reminiscent of Richards’ position, though language for 
Richards also has the last and certainly the most profound word. Tlie 
reason why Richards held this view was his belief that language was 
to a very large degree the medium in which thinking took place. But 
it is time we had a new heading. 


5. LANGUAGE IS WHAT WE THINK IN 

Richards accepts "an identification of Thought with an activity of the 
nervous system’’, but holds this "hypothesis ... [to be] too large to 
have interesting applications"*, for we know too litlle about the 
nervous system to be able to study thought very fruilfully by physio- 
logical means. “At present it is still Thought which is most acc«sible 
to study and accessible largely through Language”. This 1 think is 
one of those ambiguous, everdclermined statements Richards is 
proud of. It seems to suggest that there is no other alternative to 
physiological research on the brain than Introspection. Tliis is so 
obviously false that it is prolmble that we should interpret it in terms 
of Richards’ theory that wc can only learn as a result of personal 
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experience. Taken this way, it could be consistent with believing that 
we can learn about thought by watching behaviour. However this is 
not something that Richards ever suggests, nor indeed do philosophers 
like Austin appear to consider it. 

Words are often nowadays described as tools. But one difference 
between a word and a tool is similar to that between conventional 
and natural signs Given some knowledge of man as a tool-making 
anirnal. it is possible to Infer from the shape of a tool— the markings 
resulting from wear and so on— the use to which it is put. But with 
language this is hardly ever possible. To learn about words one would 
have to observe them being used, what happens as a result of their 
use, and so on But thought is not limited to speaking. The way in 
Which we categorise objects, our expectations about the relations 
between events, can be inferred from any intelligent, purposeful 
activity such, for instance, as watching somebody trying to solve a 
wire puzzle. Many intelbgent aciivuies, by which we satisfy complex 
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separated meaiu'ngs which we can only hold tosether or keep apart 
through >1 ords’\^ Indeed a large part of his case for language comes 
both from his emphasis upott perceiving always being a classifying 
activity, involving, in Bartlett’s phrase, “an effort after meaning”,* and 
his view that meanings are above all the province of language. Our 
last quotation reveals tlus, as does also the remark we quoted earlier 
that “the way I propose to treat mearungs has its analogies with Mr. 
Whitehead’s treatment of things ... No one to whom Berkeley has 
mattered will be very confident as to which is which", or bis statement 
that “the formation and transformation of meanings ... we miiif 
study with and through words’’.* 

But if we are communicating with ourselves in designing, say, the 
decoration and furnishing of a room or in planning or executing a 
painting, a visual image may act as a symbol, standing in conscious* 
ness for more than we are conscious of, just as thought in words is 
notably shorthand in nature. Learning something from someone else 
is not done through language alone. We can learn a lot by watching 
him perform. Often words in such a situation play the part of marks 
of expression in music. They may be a sort of commentary, giving 
small flicks to our attention. But a conductor of an orchestra does 
much without words. Similarly, in painting and in designing, there 
may be a constant interaction between wbai we are on our own 
performing and brief visualisations of wbat we want. Again an idea 
may be given us for the solution of a problem through our seeing 
some formally similar event in a difTetent context. Examples of this 
are familiar to those who have studied the psychology of invention. 
There are also problems wc may solve which deal with material which 
is scarcely verbalised. I may solve a simple mechanical problem of the 
kind set, for example, in Cox’s Mechanical Models Test,* but yet be 
dissatisfied by my solution as not the best. Further thoughts of a 
visual nature, imaging the model working and so on, may end with 
the discovery that too much friction is involved by the direction in 

» C. on 1 . 230 (my Italics). 

' Remembering, 1932. page 20 and pasilm. 

•P.R, 18 (my iiajjcs). Perhaps Uw strongest sutement of Richarils’ belief ccunes 
m Basle In Teaching- East and fVest, p. 62: — “All our mlellectua! and most of 
our emotional discnnuaations keep their order and clanty through words The 
whole abstract world of moral values is held for us by a framework of words StJI 
more important, our skill in sorting amt cnanipuiating these values In imagina. 
tion is chiefly a skiU with words. Our fonns of thinking are verbal. Our modes of 
purpose and feeling, if they are luA verbal, can at least only be examined and 
compared by means of words. A dec&ie in our sensitiveness and discrimination 
With words must be followed soon tor a decline in the quality of our tivmgalso. In 
il:^ sihiatlon, any technique... which of&n any hope of improvement utour train- 
gin the use of words deserves atteDtioo.** 
ir,*J. W. Cox, Mechanical Aptitude, I928. 
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which the induced force operales* The solution, tn other words, 
though correct, was relatively inefficient. There is of course some 
verbalisation taking place here, notably after discovering the solution 
to the felt dissatisfaction, which is verbalised as "undue friction". But 
this is a verbalisation of the solution, like writing it down on paper, 
a sort of recording and not the process itself, which could have taken 
place wjthout knowledge of any word like ‘friction'. Of course the 
mechanical problem could also have been solved by a process of 
mathematical deduction, some would say more quickly. But again 
evidence from the thought of scientists and inventors suggests con- 
siderable variations between individuals m the kind of imagery they 
employ. 

In addition to this, there is also thought that does not seem to take 
place in any imagery at all, visual, auditory, kinaesthetic, whether 
verbal or other— the so-called ’imagetess thought' — that the first 
introspective studies of thinking revealed to the surprise of the eminent 
philosopher-psychologists, such as Kdlpc, who were the subjects.* 
Ryle in a recent British Academy Lecture* has raised the question 
why thinking should be 'In' anything particular at all. He docs not 
mention imageless thought, but presumably, since he does not see the 
need for thinking to take place in words or images, regarding these 
t occur as accompantmenis to thinking but not the thinking 
itself, he would regard imagcless thought as a face-saver, a consolation 
for having failed to find images and words as invariable accompani- 
menfs. If he were to think this, it would be higb-handed, since the 
matter has been many times carefully investigated. But he would have 
a motive to hand, namely, an explanation as to why psychologists 
should ask this question which, once understood, should, so the theory 
goes, banish their need to have it answered. Since this is relevant to the 
whole question we are at present considering it is worth examining 
such an objection. 


Ryle s explanation of the psychologists’ question is that we mistake 
the kind of word ‘thinking’ is. We regard it as describing a concrete 
activity. No singing without noises, no testimonial-writing withoutink 
marks, no thinking without . . but we can nominate no proprietary 
things or sets of things to fill this gap. Indeed, we have, I hope, 
become suspicious of the very attempt to assimibte in this way 
thinking with these other special activities, which do possess their 
own proprietary implements or materials”.* But Ryle has given 

• I am describing an actual experience, tnil the function of Ihe example is like that 
of an architea s model, an illusiracum of a possible alternailye building 

• See G Humphrey, JTiinkl/ir, 1951, Chapters 2 and 4, for a clear account oflhie- 
^APuzdingEltmmllnihrffonmefTliuiibigiiiii) Pne Brit Jeod.Vo] XLIV- 
‘ Ibid., 137. Ryle has argued that Ihe coocept of thinking is polymorphous But 

there can be few concepts that are so pdtmoiphous as to be unciassifiablc Anyhow 
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this IS like learni B thatwhcncvcrtheycomeacross an error they 

phcrs learn. the use of language where the same procedure 

search for author of the ewr would in fact be correct, and 

Sefa'ss’eTtM he had beS, led astray by the analogy. This proceeding 
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with empirical questions, they arc unencumbered by any elaborate 
scruples as to the checking of whatever evidence there may be. 

Furthermore, their theory kads them to have a derogatory attitude 
to the view they are against and a rather sceptical attitude at least in 
the preset case, to the very evidence one might fint quote in opposing 
theirs The first of these arises because, having ‘explained’ how the 
oirending theory arose, though they quote no evidence for their 
diagnosis, the fact that they have made it relieves them from feeling 
any need to search out evidence upon which the theory might in fact 
Ik. evidence we might quote against 

them, though the Behavioural Dispositionalists do not deny the 
‘rrivate’* mental events, and may on occasion recognise 
Ik! 1 “* ‘h«onr-bu.lding and problemsolving, 

nr 7r-*^ underrate them. Ryle, for instance, in The Concept 

of iv f arc trying to recall something, details 

desS^^lw 

aescribes the following hypothetical example: 

certain '^es to teeollea just how the violinist misplaycd a 

5 m the buf«W tune, or play it on his own fiddle 

eertainlv^ii 4!^^2 *'* •''* motake faithfully, he is 

5? he a^t be his only way of rolling 

his head wrong, sukc he may be poor at going over tunes m 

example h not so much any mention of a 
discoR&Tmmp mention of marginal awareness that no 

ire™ 1 on P*^"- And this is just as relevant 

Teattion Shblo « M “.K^® injuring up of images. A disconfirming 
selves musi roiw ?* t thought it may be, is that upon which we our- 
th I f. fh^ ill hf r Utooghls in Une with reality. Just 

;5lh as Rv of K tnachinery I find missing in a^unts 

such as Ryle s of how the mmd works. He presents a mystery as 
though It were as clear as dayUgbt. proems a mystery as 

menu! event, be brought alWl m "Ushl be tome previous 

sensations, as opposed to 

courw heraiit. nr . »uililotT Ones, are an obvious example. Of 

methodological stringencies * “ 

• The Coneepi o/Afi/id(l949).page275. 
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Of course it might be said that all tlus is irrelevant to what is after all 
Ryle’s main objection, a logical rather than an empirical one, namely, 
that to describe the conscious processes accompanying thinking is 
trivial, like being a chronicler rather than a historian, because it does 
not and cannot take account of the significance of these processes. 
IVhat is important is not so much a description of events, but what 
these events mean. But Linguistic Philosophers lay so much stress on 
language as the means of investigating our concepts and thinking, 
that their positiorr is tantamount to Richards’ of believing that all 
important thought takes place in language.^ They arc constantly 
writing, for instance, of the use we make of words, and describing 
them as fools. What activities are they fools for? If we answer 
“Speech” or “Argument”, this would suggest no more than that they 
were means for communicating with one another or, possibly, con- 
fusing or overwhelming one another. The reason for all the concern 
with language is the belief that if we understand better how words 
operate, we shall not make mistakes in theory. Despite the belief of, 
for instance, Ayer (when he was talking like a linguistic philosopher) 
that “thinldng . . . (is] not the sort of thing that I»s] done with any 
instrument at al^'^ I think the assumption is being made that, because 
ae use ysords in thought, we have to be careful we are not misled by 
them. One of the first statements of the modern philosophical concern 
with language, Russell’s lectures on lAigical Atomism,* made this 
point. He said, “unless you are fairly self-conscious about symbols 
. . . you will find yourself attributing to the thing properties which 
only belong to the symbol . . . (here are different kinds of symbols, 
different kinds of relation between symbol and what is symbolised, 
and very important fallacies arise from not realising this . . Russell 
was critical of ordinary language — “as long as you keep to ordinary 
language you find it very difficult to get away from the bias which 
is imposed upon you by language”* — and the Linguistic Philosophers, 
of course, were not. NevertbeJess I do not think, as far as the point 
at issue is concerned, that RusseB’s attitude differs so very much* 

I Ryte indeed showed a marked leodency in The Concept of Aftnd(see particularly 
pages 309-314) to treat any kind of pnvate event of a purpesrve kind as giving orders 
to, or talking to oneself, albeit “wuh some skiD. industry, or care”. Similarly, Ayer, 
•‘following Prof«sor Ryle”, was “lachoed to say (hat the process of thought csimat 
be validly disUaguished from the expression of it” {Thinking and Meaning, (1M7) 
page?). 

• Thinking and Meaning, 5. 

»*Ihe Riilosophy of Logical AtomoBt,* ifardtt, 1918 and 1919. Repriticed in 
Logic and Knowledge, ed. R. C. Marsh (l9Sd) 

* Logic and Knowledge, 185.18d. 

• Ibid.. 234. 

* Earty Russell differs still less. From The Principles of Mathemaacs (1903) to 
Probietns of Philosophy (1912), RnsseU in Gict app^ed to ordinary language to 
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because from one lime to aootber tliere arc likely to be alterations in 
purpose, methodological preference, and conceptual model. This is 
certainly the case if one compares Russell with his great need for 
economy and structure, whkh found a natural outlet in logic and 
science, on the one hand, with the later Wittgenstein, Wisdom, Ryle, 
and Austin, on the other. 

The exaggerated role that all these philosophers ascribed to 
language was not, however, limited to explaining philosophical error. 
Mistaken theories in physics, biology, psychology, and the social 
sciences have, both by Logical Positivists in the past and Linguistic 
Philosophers today, been liberally attributed to mistakes about 
language. But they are liable to confuse the often misguided aim of 
some scientists to produce rather fundamental, comprehensive 
theories with a consequent economising of terms, with the simitar 
approach of logicians concerned with mathematical logic. What the 
scientists try to do is a consequence mainly of a certain conception 
of science, shared with (he logidans, and not of mistaken conceptions 
about certain words, however much their semUtechnicalised words 
may have to be distorted in order to act up to this conception, The 
elTort is premature and may, I think, often be criticised on the basis 
of their inadequate observing. In such circumstances, stress on 
phenomenology is often to be welcomed, but this is not linguistic 
phenomenology, except where language is itself the subject ofpre* 
mature, ovef*ambitious theorising.* 

Let us end this chapter, as we began it, with Austin— a last word 
on his "first word” theory. The trouble about his theory is that he 
seems to take English as the only ordinary language there is. But 
anybody who is concerned with iransblion, or with explaining to 
the speakers of other languages the limitations to the range of any 
given dictionary synonym, must has'c experienced how difficult it is 
to match any two languages at the le\cl of subtlety at which Austin 
is operating. Austin distinguishes, for example, between “by accident”, 
or "by mistake". He could also have distinguished between “by 
accident” and "by chance”. But to which of these would par hasard 

* ThoufS Aintln is cveful not to Kcm cmical of expertmenut rsychDloor, thb 
cannot be hkI c^«IJ thow » ho me hu envoach. ProfrMor Pnm. for instance, w ho 

is lit bener mlormed about rtfiefimental rtytbak-ty. has in a rwent bo<A e»pf>cjtff 
•rsoed that pjcholoptis should pay attention lo ordinary laniuate. In criiicnmt 
psyehotofisti* use of »onli like “drive", "moiivt", “need", be sutet. "common 
aetue, which it ifleorponted in the cmwrptt of ordintry Uofuifr. lut creamed olT 
Rwit cl Utf vital dounctiona. fVcbolocy has the utk of lyitcmainlnt *hat It 
atmdr known and addji* bits of tpeclal theory lo tu ppter m nt common aeaie". 
(Thf CtwKTpt o/Afjr/nJfJwi. by R. S. Peters (WSK pafe ISSl Thii does not hofd fn 
high rrgarj, »t«w livfced totally to Ignore, the consnlwiajm ©f r^ienomeoolotfitj 
OtStuHn. JOt**nJlheO«taUpuidio»jp*tilopochol.«y. 
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correspond, and where are these distinctions in German? Zuplllg is 
quite a bit difTerenL \Vhat becomes then of his claim, ”Our common 
stock of words embodies all the distinctions men have found worth 
making, in the lifetime of many generations’*? It looks very much as 
though we are back in the illusion of an Ideal Language. If different 
languages make different disunctioni — we are still working at his 
level of subtlety— then each language must ignore distinctions, which 
brings us back to the first position, that language is misleading. But 
in fact what Austin stems to be neglecting is the significance of words 
with fairly general meaning having more Sfvcifie meanings through 
the restrictions of contest. In other words— admittedly loose rather 
unpopular words— we build meanings up out of single words. There 
Is not one word for each concept Concepts can be drawn with a 
number of lines, and the same concepts can be portrayed by dilferent 
arrangements of lines. The reader ofhearerco/egOAuer, inthewaywe 
showed in our ehapiers on comprehension. Most words are not single 
concept-holders, but, in conjunction with others, cues to concepts. 
And this, to quite an extent, is how, in tpeabng or writing, w-e use 
them. 

Of course, if we say. as Austin, to judge by his paper, "The Meaning 
of a Word," was incliaedlo. that each word has many difTerenl 
meanings, then we cannot make our poiot quite in the way we have 
just done. Kowever, in this case it is clear that words don’t make 
distinctions, but hide them. And if we agree, but claim that examlna» 
tion of the different uses of a word shows us the many dirfereni 
distinctions that ordinary language makes, this would obviously be 
circular. Indeed, I suspect that the thesis about bnguage’s wisdom 
put forward today is in part itself due to a confusion of language, 
namely, that which has been described as the confusion between an 
assertion and a defimtion. We shall return to this in Section 2 of the 
next chapter. 

6. LANGUAGE-THEORY AND TKINEINO-SKILLS 
What are for Richards the practical applications of his theory that all 
important thinking lakes place in words? One is that the practice of 
Multiple Definition will make us less likely to be misled by the fact 
that the same word will have different meanings. In Chapter Six we 
criticised him for his over-great reliance on Multiple Definition as a 
means of improving communication. And in our next chapter, we 
shall sec that his devotion to this procedure does not in fact prevent 
him from using the same words in different ways so as to ease certain 
theories he holds. 

Another practical application of Richards* doctrine was his 
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exposure of ‘faul^’ theories of lasfuase on the grounds that they 
reduced our skill in language-use and therefore in thinking. This was 
part of his general thesis that faulty theories interfere with skill in 
the area to which the theories refer. He introduced it and documented 
it first in Practical Criticism, where he tried to show how all sorts of 
preconceptions about poetry interfered with appreciation of it. His 
case there was persuasive; in the parallel book, Interpretation in 
Teaching, much less so. The reason for this, I think, lies in the fact that 
in the first his subjects revealed their preconceptions by the things 
they said about the poems, whereas, in the second, he often asked 
them in effect to say what their theories were and judged their theories 
by the subjects' formulation of them. But it is very difficult to put into 
words what one’s theories are if one has not thought about them 
much beforehand. 

From Coleridge on Imagination on, Richards is very insistent about 
the extent to which all our activities imply theories. But it is naive of 
him to identify these theories with what people say their theories are. 
Their descriptions of them are often the product of social learning and. 
as such, necessarily stereotyped and not necessarily standing in any 
close relationship to what people actually do. Here probably lies the 
explanation of that ambivalent attitude Richards constantly displayed 
in Interpretation in Teaching, where be oscillated between praise of 
our skills in using language and being shocked at the crudity of his 
subjects* theories. Perhaps Just to the extent that a given thinker 
equates thinking with using language, he will expect the theory that 
guides a given use of language to be easily stateable in words. 

Let us examine in more detail, as an example of Richards' theory 
about the effects of theory, the views he puts forward about the harm 
done by wrong ideas and leaching about metaphor. His statements 
about this illustrate the pendulum swings occasioned by the ambival- 
ence we have just referred to. In Interpretation in Teaching [page 212), 
alter summarising the faulty notions about metaphor that his students' 
protocols revealed, he described these as “deplorable and disastrous" 
and as “hindering] its victims in acquiring control of an immense 
range of the most important uses of language and modes of thought" 
(my italics). In an earlier book. The Philosophy of Rhetoric, on the 
other hand, we get a more moderate statement. After referring to all 
thinking as “radically metaphoric", Richards describes “our skill 
with metaphor, with thought . . . las] prodigious and inexplicable", 
and the purpose of better theory as being “to protect our natural skill 
from the interference of unnecessarily crude views about it; and, 
above all. to assist the imparting of that skill—lhat command of 
metaphor— from mind to mind”.* Apart from the obvious effect upon 

‘P.R^tlfi. 
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Rkhatds of reading what his itodcnts actually wrote about metaphor, 
yet another reason for the difference in altitude between these two 
statements may lie in the meaning of ‘metaphor’ he had in mind 
whilst making his statement. In the second case ^Interpretation In 
Teaching) he was dealing with ’metaphor* sn its conventional sense; 
in the first {Philosophy of Rkewte) in his greatly eitended sense of 
the word, which he controls, in the pauage we quoted, by pairing it 
with "thought'’. In considering his views, we shall in this section lake 
‘metaphor’ only in the more limited sense This should be all right 
because it is the sense that Richards’ ctercises with metaphor imply.’ 

But what does the typically vague phrase, "immense range of • • • 
modes of thought", refer to? Probably what would be more naturally 
described as ‘modes of feeling'. If we break down the tabus about 
metaphor, such as the notion that it is limited to decoration or that, 
because it is considered incompatible with scientific writing, it “is 
not a senous way of thinking", with the icsull that freer use is 
once again made of metaphor, then, it is argued, we shall be made 
to feel more or become more avart of our feelings, and we shall 
have these feelings m greater variety, articulation and precision. 
We shall not separate our feelings off from our objective referringi; 
we shall respond in a more integrated manner; in short, there 
wilt be a re^assoeiation of sensibility. 

The theory, as we are taking it. teems so implausible as to be 
scarcely worth coasidermg, but let us bnefiy make the following 
points. Though the thesis that all important thinking takes place in 
words may have a certain initial plausibility, this can scarcely be said 
of the thesis that all feeUng takes place in language. Yet this is what 
is entailed by the view that our skill in feeling will be increased by 
correcting wrong theories of metaphor. How did it come about? 
Presumably it arose from the emphasis in Coleridge on Imagination 
on the need for feeling in imaipnation and creative thought, as 
opposed to what Coleridge described as “abstract knowledge, or the 
science of mere understanding". But the effect of such a theory seems 
to me to weaken the case for saying that all important thinking takes 
place in words. 

• Ttie following exercues “m the imerpietataon and judgment of irgumenislive 
metaphor", teported In the Appendix of Jnierpniaiton In Teaching, may be given ss 
an exampte. 

“Please frame parallel scnienccs to the following, indicating whether your 
parallel supports, or does not support, the argument that the author in yooe 
view intended to urge . . . 

The leaching of a foreign Ungtage can u little replace the teaching of 
the mother tongue as a finger can replace the use of the hud. 

Meaning u an arrow wh^ teaches us mark when least encumbered 
with feathers." 
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‘Metaphor* is a word wc use of language. We say of a given expres- 
sion that it is a metaphor. But the perception, which is expressed in 
Janguage, is not itseif a metaphor. Richards seems to have identified 
the two and, because there is a literary theory about metaphor, to 
have thought that changing the theory would result in our observing 
likenesses we were previously blind to. Similar identifications, as we 
have seen (pages 271-273), enabled him to make all sorts of claims 
about how instruction in language would generalise to other skills. 
Obsers'ations of likeness can however be expressed in other media. 
Musicians may make use of it in programme music. Wagner in 
particular was a master of it, as, to take a rather obvious example, the 
music Suggesting sea and storm of 77ie Flying Dulchman shows. A 
recent example would be the synaesthetic suggestiveness and 
ominousness of Britten’s Turn of the Screve theme. In the plastic arts, 
Picasso’s construction of a monkey’s face out of the bonnets of two 
toy cars, one inverted, is a nice case. But less obviously, there are 
Henry Moore’s perceptions of the human body ia forms of stone and 
wood, Bosch’s juxta-positions of magnified and diminished scale, and, 
In general, painters’ compositional perceptions of their subjects as 
approximations to simpler forms, pyramid, interlocking triangles, 
receding cone. Can this “command of metaphor" be said to have 
been "imparted to us from others, with and through the language 
we learn, language which is utterly unable to aid us except through 
the command of metaphor which it gives"*, in such a way as to imply 
that our better understanding of the literary theory of metaphor will 
considerably enhance it? Indeed, even when we are properly talking 
of metaphor as a "figure of jpeecA’, we can distinguish between the 
skill and elegance with which it is used on the one band, and the 
originality and impact of the observation that is described in language 
on the other. A person may have great power in this and yet be crude 
and untutored in his language. 

‘P'.R..90. 
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Cfu^ter Ten 


GENESIS AND REVELATION (l> 


I N the last chapter we touched on Rtchsfd*’ vie« about features 
oflanguage andvifong theotiesof language causing errors in the- 
orising. Similar mcus ha\e been pronunent in modem philosophy 
from the time of Russell’s lectures on The fW/osophyo/ LosIfo/XWm- 
trm on. They have led to recommendations either for developing with 
logic’s aid a technical language for philosophy, free from ordinary 
language's defects, by means of such procedures as making the syntax 
of the language a logical one. or for simply alerting (he language-user 
to the true nature of ordinary language. Theformer recommendation 
IS generally associated with an uncomplimentary opinion of ordinary 
Uniuage of a kind often observed amongst scientists, who are the 
exemplars for proponents of a technical language for philosophy. 
Views about otdinary language such as that of Austin, which we 
criticised in the previous chapter, arc reactions apinst the former 
approach and naturally express themselves in Ihe counsel that the 
language-user should be instructed in the misunderstood subiletlesof 
his tongue. The ingenuities shown in these recommendations are 
however quite lacking in any consideration of the evidence upon 
which they are said to be based. So it is with this that we shall concern 
ourselves in this chapter, making use of our detailed study of 
Richards’ thought as a check upon this particular aspect of it. 


I. AM8ICUITY 

One of the sources of error in language most commonly appealed to 
is the possession by the same word of more than one meaning. In 
The ^feamng of Mtanlng, as we saw. Ogden and Richards distin- 
guished two forms of this error, the “Ulraquistic” and the "Phonetic”. 
Nothing more was heard of these distinctions in later books, but 
certainly one reason for all the emphasis upon Multiple Dehnition 
was to warn thinkers of such dangers for reasoning as the fallacy of 
guaternlo termlnorunt, that came from multi-meaning. 

Many other writers have stressed thh type of error. It has been 
held, for instance, that there are two different senses of the word 
'law', with and wiUiout nonnative RnplicatioRS. as in the fai'X of a 
society and scientific laws respectively, and that failure to realise this 
IM 
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• Cf. J. VendryJs, Unguagt, 1925. 

• The Problems oj Philosophy (1912). pa^ 

• F. H. Bradley. Principles of i, that people 
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• ibid , Chap XV. 
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HoMCver, I do not wish to deny (hat ambiguity mar be a source of 
error In thinking, but only to warn (hat we should preserve our 
CTitical faculties in considering it. Bearing this m mind, can we 
account for any of Richards' errors by means of this explanation? 

We hase already come across one example of this in the PrlncipUt 
of Literary CrlileUm (pages 43-(5 and 48-49 above) where analysis of 
the language used, such as the kinds of synonyms Richards employed 
on difTerent occasions and indications as to category for the word 
impulse , suggested that, without being aware of it, he was using this 
word in two dilTerent senses. The temptation was to explain his theory 
that artistic experiences are the most valuable ones, oi being due to 
this equivocation But. as we saw. there it no real reason why this 
should be so. and we can at most hold the mistake responsible for 
airectmg me particular quality of his theory, his emphasis, because 
nc was thinking of nerrout Impulses, on their concreteness, their 
microscopic nature, their all being of equal value, and their having 
to be organised Even here, though this ambiguity certainly teems to 
have been operating, it is unlikely that it alone eaused these features 
0 IS Iheopr ABer all, the idea of pleasure being unidimensionsl 
long preceded Richards view about the equality of impulses. The 
meanings of 'impulse' may only have 
itrengt^hened Richards belief m this, and there are other reasons why 
harmonisation of impulses than the conception 
of Impulses in the nervous system. We should pethapi 
.?.»«««! “ population of influences tn any one theory, a notion which 
‘eea’ment. )n the last section of this 
chapter (pages 310.314), we shall examine Richards' use of ‘impulse’ 
in more detail and suggest another reason why he confused its 
meanings. ^ 

With this example we were perhaps lucky in the relatively clear^ut 
nature of the evidence. It is not easy to find anything as obvious 
elsewhere. But perhaps another candidate would be his theory about 
meant, \Ve have already criticised this theory (see page 
238) and suggested that his statement. “When we say that anything is 
good, we mean that Jt satisfies”,* neglecu another meaning of 'good*, 
which IS one we may apply to a person or to conduct. Richards’ 
meaning is one which we apply to objects, when we say of something 
tMt It IS a good house, or a good watc^ or is good soil, meaning 
thereby that it mmisCers comparatively well to our purposes. In such 
a case one may talk of eflicimcy, as when Richards writes that “Keats, 
by umversal qualified opinion, is a more efficient poet than Wilcox, 
and that is the same thing as sayingthat his works are more valuable”.* 
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But I do not think ‘good’ has this meaning when we say of a person 
that he is good, or that he is doing good. This second use is in part 
at least prescriptive, x^hich Implies that it is necessary to influence 
people, and that the behaviour you recommend is not sufficiently 

pleasing of its own accord to go on happening. Richpds theory may, 

of course, be correct in an ultimate analysis, but this is not the same 
thing as saying this is what the word in the cases we are considenng 

Assuming, then, that there are these two different meanings, is 
there any evidence from Richards’ language that he was only con- 
sidering examples of the one? The answer 1 think is that he was, but 
the evidence is rather complex. .... t> 

In the six chapters" where he presents his ethical 
never uses the word ‘good’ of people or of conduct, e 
refers to the notion of ‘ought’ or to the concept of du V 
words ‘right’ and ‘wrong*. ‘Good’ he uses quite frequen y 
largely when he is discussing ethical theory, which is in ^ 

is arguing against Moore. He uses it to of the 

or In sample sentences like “ ‘Tliis is good "• ^Tioun or 

morpheme, ‘moral-’, occur, but all similarly abstract, . .. 

as In “moral aspects’’, “moral questions . ""f’ d ,J,ir 
About a third of the uses of ‘g^’, ‘rnoraY, ‘e h.« , and h«r 
morphological relations are special uses, pejora i • 

indicated by inverted commas, as In 
capital Utters, as in “the Good’’, or in 
Richards disapproves of, as when he talks of abs 8 . . 

To sum up.‘2nly certain of the Urms . XvSusS 

mentioned by Richards. The ones omitlc^re the mention are 

associated with the prescriptive view. Those e . „ , 
mentioned either in the instrumental sense, tha is, nhilosorihv 

meanings distinguished earlier, or as labels 

or of a ffieory Sithin that area. Apart/rom that the way^he^do« 

use them suggests not that he is proposing a th 

mean, so much as opposing a theory impliot • 

lead us to expect him to favour rcoSerin^ 

so when he comes, in the last three of the chap xn these chapters 

to deal with art The word he favours » va ue • ^ f ^ 
this word in its different forms occur been 

as non-pejorative uses of the conventional ethical S 

talking about, whereas in the first two chapters, when the problem 

* P.t.C, Chapters V-X. . _ 

* In the counting, from which these r abosOT . 

fence per'sentence was aUowwl. Son* 

Unambiguously, need to use the san» 
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of 'what is good' was introduced and the main opponent routed, the 
relationship was revened, the bttcr terms being nearly three times 
as frequent. Appropriately enough, the third chapter, where Richards 
presented his own theory before going on to apply it to art, is transi- 
tional, his own term being used more than half the time*. 

Against the case we have been putting forward, it might be said 
that Richards probably worked out his theory before writing it, that 
he probably went over It in his ownmind.discussed it with colleagues, 
taught It, and so on, so that the evidence of his final presentation is 
not the evidence we should be using; indeed that all it would show 
would be the rhetorical tricks one uses to win the reader over. 

Objections such as these may be valid, and would be relevant as 
regards all the evidence upon which the linguogenetic thesis is likely 
to be based On the other hand, what ts written may be largely a 
repetition of what had been thought or said many times before. As 
lor the charge of using rhetorical devices. Richards' writing, as we 
consciously controlled. He himself described 
how thi^ng, for him, took pbcc largely in the very process of 
WTiling. Putting forward a point of view as persuasively zs possible is 
something that is not easy to avoid, but it could be regarded as a 
of communication, getting the reader to see something 
which the writer has satisfied himself is in fact correct. iRichards 
manipulator. If he misleads by a one-sided 
fif!! ’ ‘f plausible by means of tricks, 

lea* astray * ^ ® ^‘ctirn as those he 

A more potent argument against the kind of linguogenetic eaplana- 
tion we are considering at the moment h that the parts out of which 
Richards complex theory is compounded pre-existed it. Obviously 
if- r ‘l^erned from Bentham. And there are some similarities 
V chapter of Prlneipia Ethiea, which 

suggest that, if Moore was not an influence, they were both buying 
from the same wholesaler. At all events, given what seems certain, the 
theories may have 

a«^ as frames of reference detenniniog unconsciously what kinds of 
etbed words occurred to the theorist in thinking and writing his 

There is one other candidate, if not for equivocality, at least for 

•The proptmionj given in this anatjfsB are not due to a change in what Rkhards 
was wnung about -Good' can be .ppl«d to art as readJyT4aiuabIe* can: m- 
deed, unless It u to have its moral cooDotahwi, more readily, which is perhaps 
why Richards, Aanny given It thu nmtotatKm, lavours 'valuable’ instead. The most 
striking change ^tween Ihe first the tKoai three chapters U m the use of 
•valuable , instead of 'good’, in refemng to experiences or states of mind. 
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theoretical distortion because of inappropriate meaning, that wc 
should consider. This occurs in connection with Richards’ theory of 
language. We have pointed out how Richards concentrated on the 
reader rather than on the writer, how his classification of the emotive 
functions of language was from the reader’s point of view only,* and 
how he treated language-learning as though it were simple associative 
learning,* where, through regular co-occurrences, we learned on 
perceiving one thing ’(such as hearing a word) to expect another (such 
as a thing the word referred to), with a consequent stress on the 
individuality of word-meaning for each different experiencer. Might 
not these features of Richards’ approach to language be due to his 
conceiving words as signs^ We interpret signs as we interpret what a 
person says, so in this sense words are tike signs. On the other hand, 
there many features of signs which are not features of words, and 
these may have contaminated lUchards’ treatment of words in the 
manner suggested. 

It is amusing to notice how Ogden and Richards m The Meaning 
of Meaning first introduce their classification. The first example of 
a sign they give is the words, “To Granlehesier”, on a sign post! 
CHiey call it “a post”). There follow the examples of a doctor’s use 
of symptoms in diagnosing a disease, the use of litmus paper, a cloud 
meaniitg rain, culminatiag m 

Lessbg scrutinises the Laocodn, and concludes (hat the features of 
Laocodn pert are In repose. A New Zealand school-girl looks at ceruin 
letters cm a page in her Bisiorieol Manual for the use of Lovier Grades and 
knows that Queen Anne is dead.* 

Such cunning follows only three pages after they had been telling 
the reader about “the process of ‘lubrication’, the art of greasing the 
descent from the premises to the conclusion”. We have to remember 
hard the explanation suggested above that the purposes of such 
devices may be to get the reader to see the connection. But the 
trouble is that too much of their treatment of language suggests 
words as hieroglyphics from a somewhat remote culture. 

As we have already seen, Richards disrioguishes two types of sign 
that Words may function as; emotive signs and referential signs. The 
latter, “signs which men use to communicate one with another and as 
instruments of thought”, he calls symbols. They are generated by 
references and, we can infer, are intentionally produced. The other 
type is generated by emotions, feelings, and moods, and as such, I 
think, obviously not intentionally produced (otherwise a reference 

’See page 24S above. 

* See pages 254-256 above, 

‘M.o/M., 6shedn..21. 
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Another argument against the case we are advancing might be that 
the sign-theory of language was not novel to Ogden and Richards. 
Many other writers from Hobbes on, if not earlier, had referred to 
words as ‘signs.* However I do not tUnk the theo^ caught on to such 
an extent that we w'ould be justified in regarding this as another 
meaning of ‘sign’ in ordinary language, viz., a word for the class 
which contains both words and what In ordinary language are referred 
to as signs. To regard it as a meaning of ‘sign* because of philosophical 
theories would be just the kind of error we referred to m our criticism 
of Richards for multiplying meaning in his multiple definitions (see 
page 259). For this reason we should not really regard the e^mple o: 
‘sign’ as one of being misled by ambisuUy, as m the case of impulse 
or ‘good’. Perhaps we should regard it as an example of the danger o 
technicalising a word that has distinct uses in ordinaiy speec , ougn 
even here we may question the extent to which it really was tec ntca - 
ised. Hobbes and Locke, after aU. classified words as signs because 
they considered them signs of ideas. In their case, and in R'char^ 
too. we would really have to say that they were misled by an anaiop- 
Then again, we must adroit that there was anoth^ «ason for 
Richards' concentration on reading rather than on wri mg » 

on the passive rather than on the active side of 
on the individuality of meaning, namely, his interest as 
alilt in letting people to understand and read propel y P?'''/ 
pUosophy. Further, Richards’ neglect, in his 
learning, of its normative-social aspects is a feature of am g 
aspect of his approach, namely, his hosti hty to 
have many time; referred to, and ..hlch rs also manJe ted m his 
treatment of ethics, with its neglect of the concepts gg 

words like ‘duty* and ‘ought’. .. . u;„,.;,„aca 

We have considered in some detail this question ° 
possible cause of errors in thinking m order to 
simple, too easily accepted views about the role w that 

misleading us. P«haps we can sum up our 
whilst there is evidence of a relationship 
put forward and the kind of language us^ in e S ’ 

on occasion be a causal relationship, this IS not e .X . gather 

the error, nor does it seem likely that the error wil be altogether 
avoided by any kind of linguistic reform or W“rmn^ about the 
varieties of meaning words have. Generalising . , .j-gj^jans’ 

have studied, it does not seem likely that philosop anything like 
recommendations and warnings about wdl be an^ng hKe 

as effective, with regard to this particular kind of error, as the amount 
of energy that is expended would imply. 
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CONFUSING DEFINITIONS WITH ASSERTIONS 
to Richards’, indeed using his technical terms, is given by Professor 
Glanville Williams in his article “The Controversy concerning the 
Word ‘Law’ He deals with the controversy about law between 
Austin, who considered that only “municipal (i.e. state or positive) 
law” could truly be called law, on the one hand, and those who 
believed it was correct to speak of “early customary law" and 
“international law” as well, on the other. Glanville Williams, 
describes this hundred-year»old controversy as “purely a verbal one 
although few of the parties to ihe controversy seem to have realised 
it". Austin’s opponents, he suggesls, should “have challenged him on 
the simple and unassailable ground that he was assuming a power no 
man possessed: the power of dictating to others the meanings in 
which they should use words”. Clearly, this question is linked up 
with that of the ‘Proper Meaning Superstition’. Professor Glanville 
Williams asserts that “there Is no such thing as an intrinsically ‘proper’ 
. . . meaning of a word" and echoes Richards in claiming ‘freedom of 
deSrution’. Possibly he, like Richards, has a conception of meaning 
such that, when asked for the meaning of a word (not the meaning of 
the word in a particular context), he would give a longish list of fairly 
specific meanings rather than a brief list of highly general ones. 

TWs attitude, which leads to the dismasing of many controversies 
as purely verbal, fails to recognise an important distinction. Though 
sentences of the form, “Dy ‘ I mean or "Let us define 

*. . as *. . ”, are statements of intention, or proposals, those which 
arc of forms like “. . . is . . .”, arc generally in part factual assertions. 
Thus, if we answer in this way a question as to what a given word 
means— if we say, for example, ‘a guffaw is a kind of laugh’— we are 
making not a proposal but an assertion as to how the word is in 
fact used, and this of course means that we believe it to have ‘proper’ 
meanings. Or again, we may, for instance, say, ‘To be disinterested 
is to be impartial, not to be bored’, because we want to resist a change 
in the use of a word which would lose us a valuable distinction. The 
element of assertion here is as to how the word was used earlier by 
those who knew how to use iL A mistake, it is claimed, has been 
made as to the meaning of the word, and the speaker hopes, though 
it may in fact be too late, to stop it from spreading. Here it is not so 
much that “freedom of definition” is denied, as that a particular 
false conception of a word’s meaiung should become a feature of 
the language. 

Sometimes, as in ‘A whale is not a fish but a mammal’, the assertion 
niay be one about scientists’ terminology. A feature of this when 
applied to ordinary words is that, as in the example just quoted, it 
suggests more easily identified and more self-consistent grounds for 

‘ In Philosophy, Polities and Society, eA Peter Laslett, (1956). 
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Tlere is, therefore, great scope for such remarks as ‘The true (or real) 
meaning of X is . . 

One of the best known examples of this is the Utilitarians’ inter- 
pretation of the true meaning of ethical terms. They assume that 
differences about ethical theory are due much more to intellectual 
confusion than to basic differences in attitude. Granted that we can 
have different theories about the dispositions that our use of ethical 
terms manifests, they would claim that theirs is the most economical 
theory. It does not of course cover alt uses of these terms, but they 
would presumably argue that such dispositions as would not be 
subsumed under their major one would be so narrow as to be neglig- 
ible or narrow enough to be accepted by the speakers as inconsistent 
with their normal use and so rejected, when the major disposition 
is revealed to them. 

Richards himself, in including among his multiple definitions of 
words one which he himself favours, calling it the 'most important 
meaning’, provides examples of this procedure also. The most clear- 
cut example of this is in Praclical Criiitism, where he fathers on 
Confucius, as in the Principles he fathered in Tolstoy, a special 
meaning of ‘sincerity’, which makes best sense of the use made 
it in criticism ‘but not often with any precise definition of its 
meaning’.* Richards writes, after giving a number of extracts from 
the Chung Yung-. 


Meditating upon this chain of pronooueements we can perhaps construct 
(or discover) another sense of sincerity. One important enough to justi/y the 


^ ‘Profeisor Stevenson argues that sentences starling like this are generally 
pemiasive definiuoos* (Eihia and Langtiage, Chap 9) These he akt% Inter aha m 
a^mpts to change meanings. Examples he gives in lus book and m his articles m 
Mind (1938, Vol. 47), such as 'culturt', *poel’. and 'meaning’, are ones in whiM he 
»“88ests a contrast between the normal meaning and some special meaning, to 
» particular theoiy, wWch would testnet the range of application of the word in 
question. But it could be argued that the propounden of persuasive definiUons are 
not just seeking to redirect attitudes by captunng meliorative words, but ramer that 
are raising the issue of implication. The contrast is not between culture as 
referring to the forms of behaviour and 'culture* as referring to state of mmd. but 
«tweea two theories as to what the correct apt4i«ition of the word raphes about 
person to whom it is appUed. Hie contrast may. for mstanec, be between what 
t'e may roughly describe as classical or rwnanlic concept ions of man. If the argi^n 
^•em of the form Stevenson for iHustratlve purposes imagines, this vmuld be l^cly 
w ^ a nusundentandmg. To deny Pope the title of poet, for ins tance, d w not t^ 
that those who say ihlq are proposing tl ’ * a e 

HJ^tpreUtion of tl ' ' ' 


niAirat changes la usage that a hteral 
ly. Their concern is with Pope, r'-' 


^•_As for what has been dubbed the verification theoff of iwamn^. tte 
alM^ity of describing this as a 'definitioie by the -Logical Posiunsls of a worf ttey 
^>d in high regard h sufficiently revealed hy the fact that for them meaning was 
a tabu Word. 

*P.a.280 
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stress SO often laid upon this quatity by critics, yet not compelling us to 

require an impossible perfection or umting us to sentimental 

indiscriminate over-admiration of the ebullitions of infants. And it may be 
possible, by apprehending this sense more clearly, to see what general 
conditions will encourage sinccnty . . .* 

I have been arguing for recognition of the extent to which certain 
statements are factual ones. This is not the same as arguing that they 
are right. The probability is that they arc all wrong, though those 
that enjoy a good deal of success arc probably illuminating, if only 
by reminding us of points forgotten in the rush of a new fashion. But 
it IS misleading to call them all definitions, or to say that they arc all 
verbal though with a different point from the point of linguists’ or 
translators’ statements. It « misleading because these statements are 
assertions not only in declaring how certain words are in 'fact used 
but also m presenting theories about, or descriptions at a high level 
of generality concerning, the dispositions that their use manifests. 
They are only linguistic in the sense that statements of theories that 
attempt to explain changes of meaning would be linguistic. They are 
not linguistic in the sense assumed by the kind of refutation of 
utilitarianism (hat consists in pointing out that to deny utilitarianism 
is not to commit a logical contradiction. 

It 1$ time we returned to Richards. What 1 have been resisting Is 
the theory that language confuses, or is systematically misleading, in 
being such that the same form of words may be used for definition as 
for factual assertion. I do not however wish to deny that in pulling 
forward ^ a theory about something like grammar, we may be 
surrepUtiousIy altering the meaning of the word ‘grammar’ with the 
result that the theory becomes more plausible to ourselves as well as 
to others. I do not think that Campbell himself was doing that, but 
rather that he was pointing out the logical absurdity of Swift’s 
conception of it. But even if he was being misled in this way, such a 
confusion could not be laid at the door of language. It is a feature of 
the individual, being much more like a misunderstanding of language. 

1 have already suggested an example of this kind of confusion m 
psyimological theories of emotion (see page 258). 1 will conclude this 
section by illustrating how this error misled Richards himself in a 
very important part of his theory, namely, where he argues that 
pprovements in our understanding of language inevitably result m 
improvements in our abiUty to think successfully. 

My thesis is that Richards’ assertions are often analytic, i e. that he 
defined language in such a way that removing misconceptions and 
learmng correct theories abom language was the same thing a* 

* P.C., 285 (my Italics). 
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thinking belief. The analytic nature of the theory is one cause of 
Richards' conviction that it is right, and his ignorance of its analytic 
nature is a cause of his belief that his theory is a factual one— is in 
fact a theory at all. The kind of evidence I am going on— and much 
more detailed evidence could be looked for — I will present summar- 
ily, but I think it makes a prlma facie case. 

When, in The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Richards explicitly considered 
the relationship between language and thought in connection with 
Behaviourist theories, he denied that they were one and the same. 
However, it will be remembered that, in Coleridge on Imaginalioii, 
Richards carried out a multiple definition of ‘word’, distinguishing 
senses ranging from “the least comprehensive'', when it simply stood 
for the physical object, such as a print-mark on paper, to the “most 
comprehensive", where words were regarded as “containing in them- 
selves a part or whole of the meaning we give to them".* This multiple 
definition, Richards indicated, was a paradigm for similar words as, 
for instance, 'language'. So, although when he refutciS Watson's view 
about thinking, he did not say what sense he was giving ‘language , it 
seems evident that he must have been using one at the “least compre- 
hensive” end of the scale. As for the “most comprehensive” end of 
the scale, particularly when the word is conceived as containing the 
"whole" of its meaning, I do not see how Richards could m^tam 
there the continued separateness of language and thought. This is 
particularly obvious when we consider that for Ogden and Richards 
one way of regarding a word’s meaning was in terms of its referee, 
for which the word ‘thought’ was sometimes used as a synonym. The 
state of mind Richards most wished to bring about in his readers was 
one having the characteristics of the Imagination, for under these 
conditions the mind would grow. As we saw, when considenng 
Coleridge on Imagination, this state of mind was achieved when there 
was least separation between, amongst other things, words and tneir 
meanings. “Most poetry”, Richards wrote, "which is markedly 
imaginative will naturally be read as though its meanings were 
inherent in the words.”* For him, “the organisation of language into 
metre" in such poetry is “part or aspect of the self-organisation 
mind that is uttering itself in poetic composition , and he quoted 
Coleridge’s words, “Are not words the parts and gerrninations of 
the plant? And what is the law of their growth? In somethmg of thK 
sort 1 would endeavour to destroy the old antithesis of words and 
things, elevatmg, as it were, woids into things and Lving thmgs, 
too."* 

’C. on/, 106. 

‘Con /..no. 

‘Con/. 118-119. 
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TWs “most comprehensive” sense of ‘language’ that Richards used 
obviously has its dangers for lum. The temptation it presents to him, 
of easing his theories about how understanding language better 
improves our ability to think, is made greater by two other factors. 
The first of these is his taking as meanings of words various philo- 
sophical theories. Instruction in language, in this case carrying out 
multiple definitions of words bke Tree*, ’knowledge’, and ’meaning’, 
is the same as learning the major philosophical doctrines. Secondly, 
by learning theories Richards meaiU practising them. Therefore, 
learmng correct theory of metaphor, for instance, meant using 
metaphor. Now, supposing we were to argue against this view that, 
though a writer might in this way be made very skilful in his meta- 
phors, though his writing ability might as a whole increase, he might 
nevertheless remain a derivative, uncrcalivc thinker in comparison 
with a much clumsier, more awkward writer The kind of answer we 
wodd be likely to get to this would be one denying the possibility 
of distmguishing v>hat is said from the uay in which it is said; in 
other words, an assertion that it is impossible to separate the 
thoughts and feelings they embody. Seen in this 
understanding metaphor results in feeling 
'^5 considered in the previous chapter, 
and which seemed so implausible, can be made to appear less 

» that once againparadoxicallyiUuslrates 

a source of error he himself identified, though he wrongly described it, 
«ti‘tabty to his book of the thesis it 
^ tJangcrs exist for philosophers advancing 

rt®*; mentioned (page 280) the danger 

®*”‘* ® study of ordinary 

language to make us more aware of the variety of concepts that exist 
nftt excuses) What is being referred to is 

K®®’ Wittgenstein pointed out, any 

one word cm be used m a great variety of ways, and there is no limit 
U*®* “ “ay he put. In the past, this 

^®° “P®“ ** * source of confusion— similarity of 

hnguisUc fom concealing diversity of logical form. Insofar as this 
fi!!'*!*!* r r*''*”***- “ud insofar as a general statement about 
the value of studymg our use of language is made, then this may be 
no more than a statement to the effect that we learn about our 
concepts by learning about our concepts. 

Similarly, with the Logical Positivists and their followers. The 
perils of intensionahst formalations. confusions of logical types, and 
the suggestion of a double-language for physical and psychological 
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statements, often led them to refer in ‘V o™Ss 

rather than to »hat the words stood for. Th.s can b'™" ■“ * 

recommendations about translating “pse^o-objeet 
the •■formal mode of speech”, and Nenrath s 
W/spealdng as being . |U«d ^^ 

trouble arises when we find ^ rounds 

complete logical formalisation of of our 

as that it IS necessary for the comp , j ..jwvthe 

theories. A theory, he says, is “a system o “units of 

consequence relation"*, in which Woodger, like 

language”.* But It seems evident from t , ; j._^n4:ne” infact 

Carnap, treats understanding that j. ^ jjjg theory, 

consist in abiUty to use the calculus unde?: 

according to him, is. It foUowsllwt hem Mnnoi DC ^ 
standing without logical . . «uspect that this type of 

providing detailed j, sponsible for some of the 

confusion, «'“■“??'? ,;^™*ia,ances bis thesis about logical 

preparation for ’"‘’™gSale the influence of this type of 

But it IS important case study, the theories 

linguogenetic confusion. .J ° , out that his occasional 

of Professor Richards, we language cannot account 

inclusion of thought in his co ^ pja^g without the 

for his belief S w" statements that improving 

useoflanguage. Furthemo . 00^^ improvement in our 

our °[ *1"® Salytic ones. Apart from what empirical 

ability to think need an 

grounds he may have bad f jnelegant to have such a 

faith in formal **’®“*^" ■. : ‘nofin nature to shave. Or, to reapply 

complex is only appropriate to highly cultured 

S:„”Tt^rS“o%'or.ireo”ry^« ffeeSriy sieges of .hough,. 

3 , wono MAOIC APD ABSTAACT.ONISM 
. In The Meaning of Meaning, the fundamental 

\yord Magic was. m RicLrds described it as “the super- 

linguogenetic e • Ras,eU's“Persoi>alStateiiieM’'inCi;».«m;wrafy 

I For an early j. II. Muirhead (1924). 

£rfV£ifc ^fc,y^Wfa£totT/(19J7X8M-TheTechnlq™ 

ct'-Si}'iSl5’oS" SS£ir ftovAiwiri. of tAKffrf SOe»». « «• 
(M). P-ee’i- 

* Ibid., S- 299 
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stition that words are in some way parts of things or always imply 
described its various mani- 
Chapter, when we were considering The 
f Mamly, of course, it was considered responsible 
fn K Richards thought, led to a belief 

Lt ^ abstract nouns, and to a failure to realise 

o ^.'*1'" *" abbreviated way. Thus, according 

talcfn^n S’ “tbe aesthetic mode” were 

nstead of '»“«*'y“We entities or properties of things, 

u^SmatHv to ? invented in order 

a ntude ‘^“'J’Pf'diousIy to a whole variety of feeling and 

properties? * *“ 

stiSir^riS’? to be in- 

this was’ on »h! «!! ' f 8‘^"«‘'caJ!y determined. Presumably 
difficult to eradiM?"r? ™®"‘f«s*ations were universal and 

Klfto savfne th?; T t«ea better if he had limited 

of a “ "'■>«-«-«” seems to be an cample 

inshncrhave'beeS'mi^^?^*****®*'®” *“ learning instead of 

n tan« ar JTd .h of Pbilosophers. Lssell, for 

S^del ofVo^itte ^<=ootime to the 

wrote “is towards a kind **>« ‘nA wnee of vocabulary”, he 

Camao. in wfifm/,h?l?A®",!f of t^ngs and ideas”.* 

of speech (The Aai/' ®f “Pseudo-object” mode 

eap2:S o/I^n,uase, Part III), siigge^ted a 

its maiii°owl^^na^ explanation is that it does not account for 
model ofconcrete^wTd^/i*?* ®f Univenals, since, if the 
theory to claim that we would not expect the 

fo^^ur caoac?v M * ""’8* entity which accounted 

cxImpTe. ‘tSf /ndeed L*.?** 

habits. ‘ ^ *° fly in ‘b® face of semantic 

proper^nlme^'^t P“'^“iar objection, is that it is 

proper names that are responsible for these errors. Russell, on the 


M. oj 6th edn., 14 
this purely ibstract proSiTv!^r "odung in common . . . beyond 

general iccount [ofbeMtyl ^rtI be dohm^ *'"* "" *° that “no 

the preceding sentence ^i he obviously does not follow from 

rule as to ihe objective ijualii« lay do«-n a general 

aehreving “self-compleiion". ’*0™ of art. There was an infinliy of ways of 

■ BHM PM.»,te,(l^&rt.^ .rai.cd.Ml.M.lAcrtr^W 
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same page of the article we have just quoted from, held proper names 
responsible for the concept of ‘essence*. 

It is natural ... to suppose that a proper name which can 
andy stands for a single entity; we suppose that there is a cer^ more o 
less persistent being called “Socrates" because the same n^e is appl ed to 
a senes of occurrences which we are led to regard as appears 
being. 

It is perhaps natural that Russell, with his naive 
of perception, which so much neglects the effects 
on what is actually sensorily ^vcn, should neglec P|y .. 

explanations of recognition, but clearly if those °^‘^tirre , 

‘Socrates’ are a class ofdiffering appearances, so IS the wo • 

Ryle.i in his turn, accused Russell himself of 
model of proper names. There is something d„«H 1 made 

an ascription in view of the frequency with which RusseU^ 
remarks to the effect that “proper names are ^ 

cription,-,' i.,. ml proper names. I. would seem •»/»"*" 
that for Russell no words in a natural language wer . ousteU’s 
names. It is at least a plausible alternative hypc>th«» ‘hat RusseU J 
attitude to proper names, expressed in his concept f,_...jatum 
names, was a consequence of his acwptance o elaborate 
analysis of perception, even though he did not P“hl^ . of 

his own views on this until after the development o 

”'As"for Ryle’s more general thesis, that our 

names was responsible for the denotation asp®^‘ ® forlmeaning. his 

meaning being picked out as our dominant mod .... •jiame’ 

treatment suggests that he himself has mistakenly a 

to ‘proper name’. 

This . . . theory derives partly, presuinably, from in an 

proper names arc visible or audible things and are o -uinES like dogs, 
indirect but familiar way to visible. aud.We S moS 

rivers, babies, battles and constellations. This is then . proper 

after which to describe the significance ®f.®^****' -- the description 

'‘ames .... “What that expression means” is then co . answers 

of some extra-linguistic correlate to the expression, into believing that 

to the name “Fido”. (Similar reasoning might «>« people inW Wi« s 
since “he took a stick" asserts a lelatHm bet^n «id Ae «.c^ 
took a walk.” “a nap.” “a job." “a hkmg.” .“the opportunity 

^erts a relation between him and a funny entity.) 

’ In his reviewi of Carnap's hUaning and dtist. Soe. 
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But it ii perfectly idiomatic lo use the word ‘name’ on occasion for 
some nouns which are desctiplisc words, as in 'What is the name of 
this phn^. ‘Could you name the objects m this room for me. 

name of that part of the engine which is just to 
the left of the what-do-you-caH-it?*, *What is the name of that colour?’ 
If the questioner had asked tot proper names, that there was a differ* 
ence which it is the function of ‘proper* to indicalewould have become 
very clear ‘ ‘Name’ and 'meaning" arc related but not strictly comple- 
mentary to one another. We ask for the names of objects (acllsilies 
like dances, coloun etc.) and for the meanings of words. It Is some- 
times relevant in answering requests for the meaning of a word to say 
what It names However it is not always idiomatic to use the word 
name . I do not think one would be easily understood if one used 
"hat the object we call a ’fence' was called 
r that « hich we call a ‘cloud*. ‘Name* seems more appropriate where 
the function ofihe word is to differentiate a number ofsimilar objects 
V "“h plants, parts of a machine, or In a sentence 
!,«..• it* name offAcr kind of cloud?'. But it ^cins to become 
’** systematic survey methods lo deter- 

mine such question!. 

miLV^ language or theory of hngtisfc 

tnfluence theory, it would be that of theories 
■hieK *”• should provide the data from 

Tf language are constructed. Some of the complained- 

fheo^or ^ “> fn construeilflg 

(n „ s. meaning, and one it not rtalJjr ta^^ng much 

iT“ if one it not indeed being altofethtr 

^ i' * f »«»««from eapbinlng through theorks 
Jr fXfn' '»■•« Jerccts of our psychological theorks. 

the^H.orl see Studying, our first theoDfs.at 

h Nrt Of the relevant data. «h*t 

. .. perceptually prominent, but not 

-'“"li'I Oociihin, Iht rtlilbn 
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will be overdetenniaed by simplified models derived from a nanowly 
restricted group of words. But in so far as it is not just this but is, say, 
a mystical theory, then we need to consider the matter a little further. 

I have often got the impression from the Logical Positivists that 
they were at a loss to explain how metaphysics could have arisen, since 
the only source of experience was our senses, and for this reason 
fastened on the fact that, because its rules were not logically water- 
tight, language could be used grammatically to produce ‘nonsense . 
But psychology has many resources to explain illusion, ranging from 
our capacity to make perceptual mistakes so that we see something 
which is not actually there, to the projections uncovered by psycho- 
analysis. The role that these may pby in mystical theories seems to 
have been very much neglected, possibly because of the oversimplifiM 
psychological theories that the Logical Positivists were working wim. 
\Vhen we examine the views which are said to be determined by 
language, what is striking about them are features whose connection 
with language it is difficult to see. Plato’s theory of Ideas is an obvious 
example suggesting, amongst other things, our conceptions of parent- 
hood, of change and decay, of the idealised past, of perceptual error 
and our capacity to correct it, suggesting maybe— for how can we 
deny to the author of the ninth book of the Republic the privilege of 
a Freudian interpretation?— a rcgression-yeaniing. impossible to 
achieve and fear-driven, because it was at the same time the pha^asy 
of rising from the shadow tomb of dependence to possess me ratnw s 
Sun. And though other later philosophers were mote abstract than 
Plato, one can still see signs that they also were doing more than 
producing theories of language. In deriving Leibniz’s monadism 
largely from his acceptance of a substance-predicate logic, lor 
instance, Russell does not explain why the monads should have been 
conceived as conscious. Though it might have been attempted m Max 
MQUer’s time, I do not think anybody today would wish to explain 
such animism through language. It may well be of course that language 
influences the kinds of ghosts we choose, but the hope, particularly o 
the Logical Positivists and, by implication, all those 
explained metaphysical theories in linguogenctic terms, that this way 
of thinking could be vanquished by Unguistic reform and educaUon. 
seems to be merely chopping off hydra heads. How much more 
sensible was Bentham in suggesting that his hostility to fiction derived 
from his fear of ghosts. 

Richards, as we pointed out when considering Coleridge on Tmagi- 
nation, paid very much less attention to Word Magic in his later books. 
But, as we pointed out there, “the disease of abstractiomsm , whicn 
is often referred to in the later books, fa the same thing m more 
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modest guise. We have seen other examples of Richards’ changes of 
names for what he is talking about. Yet we may perhaps be warned 
that, with these changes of names, we do get some changes of 
emphasis. I think this is the case with the change from “Word Magic” 
to "abstractionism”. 

What mainly motivated Richards m his early books was the kind 
of theory that used capital letters and referred to ’absolutes’ and 
demed reducibihty. This, as we saw, he looked upon as due to Word 
Magic, and his conception of science, and why he referred so fre- 
quently to it, was that be saw it as denying ‘absolutes’ and always 
involving analysis, which was expressed in terms ultimately of a 
physicahst language. But his attitude to the things he was initially 
against gradually changed tiU, in Coleridge on Imagination, he was 
ready to admit the value of Platonism and Coleridge’s Revelation 
heory of the Imagination. Though he stiU wished to transbte such 
theories into his “Materialist” one, the fact that he now saw value 
longer using such simple explana- 
tions as that of Word Magic. Different theories were now explained 
Of mnd”; all were relaUve, all 
‘he world views of Science. The import- 
‘o be aware that one was 
of ehstractions for absolute features 

uki). f !*''*■ theories from being 

«lat?v,tv ‘“™’ •^«hards constantly emphasised 

4c«7r 

^ehards any more successful here than he was in his other 
oues^ on ‘o answer this 

?n ^ ohstractionisl thinking a difficult one 

on*^he^«u *^hard$ seemed to mean by this, theorising 

content wiih "*"^"o$copic” observations, and being 

and "oprove the theory by further 

dScieS hS h 7»®- ^ Richards is far f?om this 

^ ®''"«>«Pl'fi«l model of language-leaming that 

of his thfory of formal 
Ivoid f*'’ Richards seems to be trying to 

^ overgeneral theories too rigidly applied by at the 
ame time allowing trulh to contrary theories, or by accompanying 
assertion of the theory by menUoning observations 
which are never integrated into the theory. Thi, we have noted in the 
concerning failares of comprehension (see pages 
147-150 above). But I do not think these devices save him; rather they 
incur suspicion of his wanting both to have his cake and eat it 
The more specific meaning that Richards gave to "abstractionist" 
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thinking was that it was thinking that ignored the fact that concepts 
were constructed for particular purposes. This would be a similar 
charge to that of linguistic philosophers accusing thinkers of forgetting 
the particular uses different words had. The thesis in its linguistic 
form, where concepts are identified with uses of words, can certainly 
count Richards himself amongst its offenders. He offended against it 
in those cases where he attributed completely general meanings to 
certain words; for example, ‘metaphor* in his assertion that mi 
thinking* and therefore all language is metaphoric, and projection 
in his statements that all perception involves projection.* But m so 
far as the thesis implies that one should recognise a validity for any 
concept, advocating for them the principle of tolerance, Ricnar s 
seems to want to show his openmindedness by his constant c anges 
of language, as, for instance, in his changes of ‘sincerity to oo 
Sense’, ‘Sanity’ and ‘Reason*. However, as we pointed out. mese 
changes do not generally mean that there are any very sigm ca 
changes in the concepts referred to. , 

One effect of recognising the conteJt-bouod nature of concepts that 
one generally expects is theories of much modestec and more hmi e 
scope. Richards certainly does not show this. Indeed, his ““'P] “ 
the self as unity and capable of higher and hiShet degrees of organisa 
tion untU it “realises" itself and is "cbn-Pl"' . 

"freedom”, together with the associated ,, 

"Nature" to which the self has perfectly adjusted itself 'an 

realise all Its desires in due proportion, exemplilV “ 'J’!™ 

degree a case of a thinker mistaking his abstractions for f 
the world we live in. 


4. THEORY, PRACTICE. BIAS 
In this chapter, in reviewing various explanations by 
why we made errors in thought, we have made a 
This is that although himself alert to these sources of confu^o^n and 
although he was constantly carrying out and r oichardsin 
readers to carry out exercises to make us aware of t . 
his own practice seemed to be one of the worst offen 
we altnbute this? 


(a) Practising the Theory 

One answer might be that Richards’ errors were of 

his own theories; in this case, his theones of the 1 g 


*i’.R..94;/.£nr., 49. 
’Con/, I64;i*.A., 108. 
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"v "‘“5“ “*”"■“'"1. “»■! Ill* tffrel is to 

make ^chards ride his words with a very loose rein Thus the theorv 

Soms a”e notT "T." ^ ^ if hngm-sS 

Imaeination wTi a i 1® syntax in connection with the 

fS Seeth.® (see Chapter 

SsidesTn n. .?■ ''“"“‘"taply that becanse “5,e standard 
iacoSisttSt „a' V •“™ P'I"'P'' of communication"." it is 
KvXrSd™ ™ • tesPy-made norms Should 

hkely to orarlte ?w. ’““Sinatlon is also behevedto be more 

dome Weshouldact *®®nonsciousandcxph'citiowhatweare 
SS."o™s“S ' “=f that "most 

that is to utter it”.* through experiments with the language 

ambmmlofte "“"“ES *” that we must "expect 
where", ^imething Ihich S! i"? '"I'" 

"an inevitable cooseauenc^ condemned, because it was 

indispensable means of Unguage and . . . the 

Richards also r«5rd/d I utterances”r» And 

havmj multjhcl?; or ®v"-'i'''”itied, as 

different even “in meaning more than one 

we saw C hisTreTC? rW’V' 'i”'- ■"“' “ 

highest vain?, nreSaSS ri,^ '»"W he a sigu of the very 

We have already come fl^A *”**®* “corapletest” statements. 
Richards’ pracUce^of hn t h?* *ome examples of the reflections in 
These examples indudJ the Imagination and language. 

Canons ofSmboUsm ^a., ambiguous status of his and Ogden’s 
27-28 abo>e)?RichMdV ®od descripUve (see pages 

positions; and his free relativist and nbsoIuUst 

with his not always mun.^i thinking that we iUustrated 

informational fuSu^ to arguments against granting 

asserting (Chapter Three. Section 5), and for 

guided M these metaphor (pp. 101-104). However mis- 
believe Richards’ a^^tud*e'iA*v‘’*'*”‘-*^“® Nevertheless I 

of the confusions he made responsible for many 

utthuderro dwhoouLTonoSS'"- t™-" 

Richards is '^thfe£S^o*’L“Sff‘*^ 

s to the different logical categories he used his 

‘/.tor., 278. 

• ibii. 277. 

•i*./L,40. 

’ ibid., 38.J9. 
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words in. But to bring the point home, let us ^ance at the different 
ways in which Ogden and Richards used their key technical term, 
“reference”, in The Meaning of Meaning. Listing these will also show 
with what difficulties the reader has to grapple in understanding the 
book. That the term is sometimes used for the process of referring 
and sometimes for the object of the process is suggested by the fact 
that “references” and “acts of reference” were frequently treated as 
equivalent, and that “beliefs”, “ideas”, “concepts”, “conceptions”, 
“thoughts” and “thinkings of” were all on occasion treated as 
synonyms of “references”.* Sometimes also these were treated as 
instances of “references” as though “reference" were the word for the 
class of which these were members. “Propositions”, understood as 
“the relational characters of acts of referring", were also identified 
with “references”.* “To refer” to something was taken as equivalent 
to “to be adapted to”, or “to be directed to”, something; yet it was 
also taken as equivalent to “to be similar to what has been caused by” 
something. The relation of “reference” to “context" was also made 
difficult to understand because references were defined as a set of 
external and psychological contexts linking a mental process to a 
referent",* and yet elsewhere it was said that “on different occasions 
quite different contexts may be determinative in respect of simuar 
references”, < and mentions were made of “the context upon which a 
reference depends”.* Finally, whilst it was said that “two symbols have 
the same connotation when they symbolise the same reference , it 
appears that references can also connote, for “the connotation ol a 
reference [is] those characters of its reference in virtue of which this 


IS what is referred to".* . ... 

It might of course be said that Richards was not alone responsible 
for this apparent indifference to category distinctions, and that nis 

co-aulhorshould sharesomc blame. Richards’laterwntmgs,howe e , 

are no different in this respect, as we shaU show by further examples 
liter on. whetea, those of Osden. the Irenslnter of Wittgenstein wd 
inventor of Basic EngUsb, show nothing like this otnount of looseness. 

Now it does not follow that this looseness of phrasing, however 
irritating to the reader, means that in eveiy case it is 
determine what Richards means, or that he is always up 
trickery. But when we find him making ranous errors, such as that 


•Af.o/Ar.. 158-160. 
•ibid., 168. 

•ibid, 189. 

•ibid, MS. 

•ibid. 37a 
•ibid, 201. 

’ibid, 311. 
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meanings of 'impulse’; or in his producing 
a number of apparently different meanings of ‘meaning’ because he is 
contexts in which it is occurring 
Lish ^ above), or m his confusing, when trying to distin- 

language, of intention with purpose (see pages 
*• “®P of «rors we noted in his Ueatment 

A of subject with object m the act of know. 

n^Riri,?^ Chapter Four. SecUon 6). then it does look as though 
in tSgh? language was responsible for errors 

the^o^rl'^Af 'T!'" pragmatic effect of holding the 

ScWH^^L of relationship that 

Klv iw"”^ •‘'"'o^ophers considered responsible 

the V •" '“S0">ng. Furthermore. Aough 

tseff be 7.2^ W* PracHce mty 

Sdone^rfA; i* first properly 

wherca^s m.nv "" /"wgwotiou and The Philosophy of Rhetoric, 

hssness m of Richards’ care- 

eemed to be'^T. Afferences and of the mistakes which 

S ihat R.eh»i< from earlier books. It does not seem 

otheJwisrhrwI^ ?/®*^ i'" but did not publish it. 

fudfSrl «f"«« ‘0 it, ff only in a 

in the earlier honv. 'H* *bout language and the Imagination 

UtirbS^ks IS «« Of language in the 

it were intensffied -i ^ ^**^''* bolding the theory, which, as 
iarheXoks ? ^ ““ abo“‘ ‘be 

theones seems to have bL^fpoStSut; tfZt”" 

(b) Richards' Bias against Distinctiveness 

^VxcKte^to^lii Richards’ thinking, which would 

lVad"rto ni^«^ bis loose use of language in 

identifvme dl^rpnf *l“‘mctiofls, namely, a bias towards 

one aSher We hV^"f* »‘»’‘ber or merging them into 

these ut ™; *"«« numerous samples of 

M . me remind the reader of some of them 

lea^ to 2lk:%‘f Hi.*""®*"® "f the self in its experiences, which 

RichTrH«u.rn».*t„f •» ° ^ ®f knowledge, concerning which 

Sd do1nr»nd^ t- ^i“‘»«wityofthemindinwhichknowing 
prf doing .nd Boking ,„d being fc,,, ,„ gi,„„g„i,htd".- 
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Then again, in his multiple definition of ‘word', he talked of one sense 
of ‘word’ according to which the word’s sound and meaning were not 

scpaiatelydistinguished.TWswas-themoslcomprehensiyemeanmg , 

corresponding to “tic most comptdiensive'' meaning of Nature, one 
in wkl* our feelings were merged with out sensations and prtdeeted 
into the outside world. There is aiso the virtual equating of use of 
language with thinking, and the implied identifying of Nature and 
language as shown by his description of the Reahst conception of 
Nature, according to which Nature is a ifinW, and m his snggMtion 
that the relations between the meanings of words were tire same as 
Plato’s Ideas. This, as we have seen, enabled Rtcha'd to make such 
claims as, "In the things the mind knows .. .an r [p 

... is a structure”, and when we learn IvP 

“what we . . . learn is not the ways of out mods (eacept incidentally), 
it is what truly is; the order of the IDEAS. 

Richards’ emphasis upon merging or f g • 
a feature of his vrew of the 0 „ Imasinnmn. Bat in 

just mentioned all occur in or aRer co/e g theory of 

themselves they Jf/Z/^ere ,tght m 1”= 
the Imagination. If Richards were tignt resources as 

from syntactic restraint imagination, this would not 

being necessary for the ,„st described. The actual 

entail the kinds of mergings mercings are all expressions, in 
connection is “‘’"SS.Tlirro of everlences of the Imagine, 
obieclive or would-be ^ of concentration. Thus the 

tion, ones K its experience comes from paying 

Idea of the sere being ' o^fcelings uj o u/iole in order 

attention to the effekts of a po P applying some kind of 

to judge it, father than stand^^^|.^^l^.^j 

mechanical formub; the coai perception and our awareness 

in term, of the ” '"■’“"f 

of It at the time; the mo” " ,P jn which we do not separately 

in terms ofaccruin j^d so on. Therefore, if 

experience the worf s soun another is likely to requite 

to merge or fuse question, it is m 

neglect of the ^'*^®""^,«|,ological concepts that we arc most 
Richards’ treatment ol psy tr* 
likely to find this. 

_ ,L„foeicaJ Terms. Turning now to Richards’ early 
(0 /fit; indeed (o be the case from the beginning. It is 

books, we ?_ j^e .Meaning of Sfeanlng, m Ogden imd 

shown, for “'*~ ^stitution theory of learning, according to which 
Richards* use oi a 
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one stimulus could substitute for another in bringing forth a response, 
a point of view which regarded a conditioned reflex, say, as a mere 
reinstatement of an unconditioned reflex, instead of a different 
type of response (see pages 21-22 above). So also we saw him 
equating perceptions with expectations, recognitions, inferences 
and interpretations, which in its turn made it easier for the 
authors to use without differentiation the notion of cause. The 
^eat achievements claimed for the theory m The Meaning of Meaning 
wwe largely due to this flattening out of differences between 
loS ® ^ntoplillcaaon of 

to Pr/rt«>/« of Literary Criticism, we find other 
o^e 1.? equating* and mergings of 

of ^ ^ “ental with neural events, and 

action. Consideration of these wiU 
leYr ^ Rscbatds did with the word ‘impulse', so 

let us once again consider bis uses of that word. 

•imnuS ’*“• Introduced the term 

nmfed with /'! ‘***^0- of value. There it was 

?esS' ‘preference', so we wiU caU this the 
as later chapter, after a paragraph which we described 

fn MllStlni /v “ that it was used 

Sll caU fhL «tisory impulse” or “motor impulse”. This we 

TcoSfus i of t Of unpulse. Now that this was not simply 

SfasXS.S,, n of t* suggested by a number 

Sur »“ paragraphs immediately preceding* 

bv siai!n?fh!f !?" ■ he dealt with “the Mind-Body problem” 

events” ttat events arc . . , identical with certain neural 

the hirher ' ' .0“*^ uervous systcms, more especially still 

“•■ >”■> «»> i> " 

Richard* identification of the mental and the neural, 

senses nf •,mr„ the dbtinctions between the two different 

With ih!« niei? j t'fu*‘derablc difference however still remains, 
of 'tSk? introducing what is in effect a third sense 

"kev iuofatin of his own. This was first described in our 

Key quotation in these words. 


aooarennv'Sv^n*^' of which a mental event may occur, a process 
*" ^ 1“ «« ''lu.t we have 


to which he added later 
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Sensation, imagery, feeling, emotion, together with pleasure . . . and pain 
are names for the conscious characteristics of impulses.* 

It is clear that the difference between the two senses of ‘impulse’, 
has been much further reduced, and this by a sort of compromise. 
‘Nervous impulse’ has been extended to refer not just to a single 
impulse passing up a single nerve, say a sensory nerve, but to the 
impulse this sets up in another nerve m the central nervous system, 
and then the impulse set up in a motor nerve, as though this were all 
one single impulse. Thus when Richards talked of reflexes being 
“bundles of . . . impulses”, he had presumably the reflex arc concept 
in mind. As for the ‘desire’ sense of ‘impulse’, this too was extended. 
It was extended so as to be equivalent to “mental event”, mental 
event being itself extended so as always to involve an impulse to 
action. This latter extension was carried out, m the same chapter 
as the other equations, in the process of a translation into physicalist 
language of Stout’s tripartite division of mental events into 
cognition, affect, and conation. 

Tobecognizant of anything, to know it, is to be influenced by it; to desire, 
to seek, to will anything is to act towards ii In between these two are the 
conscious accompaniments, if any, of the whole process. These last ... include 
evidently both sensation and feelings . . . The advantage of substituting the 
causation, the character, and the consequences of a menial event as its 
fundamental aspects in place of its knowing, feeling, and willing aspects is 
that Instead of a trio of incomprehensible uliimaies we have a set of aspecu 
which not only mental events but all events share.* 

We see, therefore, that just as ‘language*. ’Nature’, ‘Knowledge’, 
and ‘word’ had tot Richards very pregnant senses, due to the merging 
of a number of different concepts in them, so was this the case with 
‘impulse’. One might apply to Richards the remark of Coleridge that 
he quotes,* “Few men, 1 will be bold to say, put more meaning into 
their words than 1”. But having compounded, by ignoring category 
distinctions, his special sense of ‘impulse’, Richards does not use only 
this; he continues to employ the ordinary uses of ‘impulse’ in such a 
way as to win plausibility for his ingenious argument about art having 
most value because it satisfles most impulses. 

One or two quotations must suffice to show how Richards alternated 
between his very general private meaning and the more specific public 
ones. One of these we have already given, namely, Richards key 
quotation itself (page 43). In this short paragraph, he uses ‘impulse’ 
in his private sense, in the ‘neural’ sense, and in the ‘desire’ sense. 

'F.L.C.. 92. 

*i*XC., 88-89. 

•Con/. 107. 
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'* I»ras™pli which is gorag to lead 
PrlajLr' ,r, ■ fot Richards' theory in the 

TmiSStan nf' “,E° impulses without 

suppression than the ordinary man”' 

UDon’^hf «» ‘he first place 

mter JtS re^Jr ufrlJtvti ^ Unless similar 

is built uDon a niimh» he difficult The original experience 

mpuls« We mav of mpuhes. it came about only through these 
“^^wal V^‘ « f ‘h«o »npuls« The first condUion for 

us revival is the occurrence of impulses simitar to some of these > 

hisloSl sensTnf RJ-^hards introduces 

rrosLc examni Passage starts off with a very typical 

E these ur.!- n r'!f* «" "‘y ‘hat. under- 
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Jus experience. Most behavlo^l behaviour alters the whole character of 
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the richness and St S «: 
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applies to the impnlic! aroused by seeing a picture. 
‘/’XC,182. 

• PX.C., 109-110 (my italics). 
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We have now considered the evidence from Richards’ early books 
of his frequent neglecting of distinctions between different psycho- 
logical concepts and his merging of them into one another. To this 
we might add his use of the word ‘experience’, which is very much a 
technical term in the Principles. He «leiined poems in terms of these 
and talked very largely, not of valuable poems, but of “valuable 
experiences”, these being conceived in terms of the organisation of 
impulses in them. But it is very much of a simplification (neglect of 
differences) to regard experiences as capable of being thus ranged 
along a single dimension. Similar considerations apply to the 
conception of personality that his fonnal transfer theory implies. 
It is evident, too, in his material transfer theory. Remarks such 
as 

It seems that the simplest senp or pulse of learning and the grandest flight 
of speculation share a common pattern much as the inside of an atom seems 
to be built on somewhat the same plan as the solar system, and that again to 
have Its analogies with the disposal of the ^bxies' 

suggest how much these psychological simplicatioos may have to do 
with Richards' peculiar Chinese box outlook and the magical 
solutions whereby study of the atoms (“impulses”, “pulses of learn- 
ing”) within us can win us mastery of the world. 

But though neglect of distinctiveness amongst psychological con- 
cepts was the most marked feature of Richards' early books, there 
was some evidence, too, of vagueness concerning the boundaries 
between the psychologica) (or neurological) on the one hand, and the 
physical on the other. These, we will see, involve confusing cause and 
cff^ect. 

(li) Merging Cause and Effect. A good example of two kinds of 
confusion is given m the passage we quoted on page 311. These are a 
confusion between a desire to act and action itself, and a confusion 
between an experience and its object. 

The first of these is shown in Richards’ remark that “to desire, to 
seek, to will anything is to act towards it.” This means that impulse 
in the ‘desire’ sense is equated with an attitude, the incipient move- 
ments that follow it. What this implies is that the "consequences" of a 
mental event are regarded as actually part of the mental event. This is 
indeed stated in the passage quoted on page 311. And elsewhere in 
defining "experience”, Richards equated it with “mental state, or 
process” and adds that "many of the ‘experiences’ here referred to 
would ordinarily be called ‘actions’”*. We see here, before his 

* W.r.RJ*., 106 (my italics). 

* PJ-C., 3S (footnote). 
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development of his theory of Ima^iaDon, an anticipation of his later 
equation of “Knowing” with “Doing”. 

But Richards also regarded as an ‘'aspect” of mental events its 
“causation” — “to be cognizant of anything, to know it, is to be 
influenced by it ” The stimulus of a mental event is therefore part of 
a mental event, "knowing” is separate from the mental event’s 
“conscious accompaniments”, the latter being included m what Stout 
called "affect", and not in “cogmtion”. Of course, Richards is being 
confused here and is writing carelessly. But this sort of carelessness 
was so common with Richards that I think it is a function of his 
theory. It is implicit in his use of what is essentially a logical concept, 
namely, reference, in his psychological theory of meaning (see page 
307), as well as m his occasional mentions of sensations as 
referents, although referents, accordii^ to his triangle of meaning, 
are meant to be things only. It also makes easier, and is perhaps itself 
a consequence of, his desire to define many things in psychological 
terms 

Well might Richards say, "No one to whom Berkeley has mattered 
wiU be very confident as io”‘ the difference between “meanings" {i.e. 
“references” or "thoughts") and "things”, though he conceived this 
as a commendation rather than as a warning Nevertheless it has been 
out contention that neither the influence of Berkeley, which was 
clearly not operating m the early books, nor the Ulraquistic Fallacy 
tout court that Russell and Moore held responsible for Berkeleian 
Idealism, made Richards finally believe in the comcidence of the 
subject and the object in the act of knowledge. It is rather one of the 
forms taken by apecvasive and general tendency to neglect distinctive* 
ness and merge things with one another. Russell sought in logic act 
explanation of “monistic or monadistic” philosophies like those of 
Spinoza, Leibniz, and HegeL He thought they were due to our 
acceptance of the reduction in traditional logic of relational to subject- 
predicate forms of proposition, via the concept of substance that this 
favoured Richards’ case raises the question why relational pro- 
positions in the first place should be robbed of their distinctiveness. 

'■P.R.U. 
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GENESIS AND REVELATION (II) 


I N considering Richards’ various theories of the causes of error in 
thinking, and seeing how they applytocrrorsin his own thinking, we 
found that these causes were never sufficient to account entirely for 
Richards’ views. For one thing, many of his views were not of his 
own invention. He learned them elsewhere, and may have tricked 
himself into believing them by false analogy or by confusing different 
meanings of the same word. Then again, some of his theories, for 
instance his views about the relation between language, thinking, and 
‘Nature’, were supported fay a number of ditferent errors; they were, 
in fact, overdetermined. It is also paradoxical that he should have 
given so much evidence in his own practice of the very errors he was 
so continually warning others against. His theory about cultivating 
awareness by continuous practice seems to be of httfe use to him. Of 
course, as we pointed out at the end of the previous chapter, Richards' 
way of handling language, which reflects his theory of language, 
made these errors much more likely to occur. But this sliJl leaves 
Richards' way of handling language to be explained. 

Two other main types of explanation of the theories we make are 
psychological and sociological. The most thoroughgoing of the former 
is the psycho-analytical, the best known of the Jatfer, the Afarxist. 
Some philosophers, like Professor Wisdom,* or Professor Lazerowitz,* 
have looked to psychoanalytical theory for assistance in going further 
than the linguistic interpretations of philosophy, though only Dr. 
J. O. Wisdom, amongst modern philosophers, has made any serious 
attempt to develop a full psycho-analyiic explanation of a philo- 
sophical theory.* I do not know of any attempts on the part of 
Linguistic Philosophers to make use of sociological theories in their 
aetiological approach to philosophy, though these have been applied 
against them by Professor Gcllncr.* 

In this chapter I shall be attempting a psychological analysis of 
Professor Richards’ theories. I shall concentrate on the central 
theories, with which this book as a whole has been mainly concerned, 

• J. \VisJem, PkHosophr ami PsTehoamJysit (I9S3) 

• Nt. Lazeiwulz. Tht Structurt e/Arr*c»»nfc*<l9SS). 

• The HrKoasrioui Or^//i 
* H ords andThiagi, Chap. IX. 
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and 1 sliaU aho makt use of the evideftcc provided by bis practice, that 
is the way in which his books are writien, the relationships to the 
reader that are implied, and so on No other evidence is available to 
me than Richards’ books. The reason why I think a psychological 
analysis is worth while is this In so far as what Richards says and docs 
in his books betrays certain more general dispositions, which have 
to be taken as a whole, then any other type of explanation, such as 
a sociological one, will have to work through this. To use theorising 
language, if we want to get the maximum benefit from a sociological 
explanation of a ghen individual's thought, then we need to under- 
stand the intervening variable between the sociological data and the 
individual’s behaviour. But this intervening variable is not just one 
variable, nor is it a set of variables that are independent of one 
another. It is a system, in oihcr words, something that is on the 
surface complex, but possessing a less complex key. To the extent 
that we understand this, to that extent will the power of detailed 
sociological explanations be increased. This is not of course to deny 
that sociological factors may be important in the initial determination 
of the system or that many correlations between sociological and 
behavioural data on a macroscopic scale may not be usefully deter- 
mined without this Knowledge. But in so far as a person's responses 
depend not only upon his memory and his reasoning power but upon 
his whole psychological make-up, it is important to detetmint what 
this is. 

Richards himself recoentsed that personality factors were important 
in determining the way m which we think, and quoted with approval 
John Stuart Mill’s reference to "some natural want or requirement of 
human nature {which difl’erent theories arc) filled to satisfy", in terms 
of which, he argued in Coleridge on Imaginalion, different myths were 
to be explained. Richards also in the same book confessed that the 
"diagnostic attitude’’ he had “inevitably" to adopt "must seem, 
equally . . . inevitably, discourteous and even insulling”^ to those 
whose views he was discussing. How much more discourteous one 
might thiak would be a personality dtagnocia, influenced by psycho- 
analytical thinking And yet now that psycho-analytical categories 
are so much a recognised part of the equipment of thought, and are 
used to explain all manner of things, should we not be freer to use 
them openly among ourselves? The aim is to understand a system of 
thought as such, as part of the study of the history of ideas. We are 
not concerned with the individual. It is not a matter of pathology. 
There has of course been a tendency in social psychology to limit 
psychoanalytical-type explanations to such fields as race prejudice 
and delinquency. Admittedly, great artists have also been subjected 

>c.<w/, 173. 
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to it. This might be interpreted as originating from the belief that 
great artists are abnormal. But I do not think that the psycho- 
analytical way of thinking can be so limited. It is not so much that 
we are all abnormal as that our conception of human nature is much 
too stereotyped. 

Two methodological comments must be made about my approach. 
Firstly. 1 shall concentrate very much more on description than on 
interpretation. This method is partly dictated by the fact that 
Richards* books constitute my only evidence, and that anyhow I am 
not a trained analyst. But I also believe it to be a weakness of much 
applied psycho-analysis that there is too close a connection between 
the data and the interpretation of the data. This is indeed a general 
failing, one that is certainly evident amongst philosophers when they 
make statements about the influence of language on thought. It gives 
a propagandistic flavour to the writing, as though the writer were 
paid by some pressure group of ideas to demonstrate how they operate 
in different areas. What then I shall attempt in this chapter will be 
something more like an exercise in Freudian phenomenology. Of 
course, the dau we notice are inevitably influenced by our theories. 
Nevertheless we can vary in the extent to which we hold back inter- 
preting activities to allow more observing, uncommitted by our 
interpretations, to take place. When what is observed is ranged out 
in front of the thinker, there is a chance for a more articulated pattern 
to emerge, and it also enables the data to be considered separately by 
others who may interpret them difTerently, not even necessarily along 
psycho-analytical lines. Further data would of course be required to 
justify a difl’erent interpretation. But at least the data upon which an 
interpretation is based are fully set out and will need to be taken into 
account in any new interpretation. There should then be less chance 
of the cross-purposed controversy that so often results from the fact 
that the parties to the controversy arc each reporting on a very 
different selection of the data. 

Secondly, as my earlier remarks imply, not only the faults but also 
the merits of a theory may be susceptible to psycho-analytical inter- 
pretation. This of course is rccognis^ by orthodox Freudian theory 
in the existence of such mechanisms as sublimation, though applica- 
tions of this, except to artists, poets, and musicians, are comparatively 
rare. Despite recognition of this fact, I have found it difficult to apply 
in the case of Richards. This is in part perhaps due to the too great 
strength of past habits of thought. It takes some practice to learn to 
write in an appropriate way. But it is also because I am indeed very 
critical of Richards’ general theory and way of writing, as opposed to 
his particular and specific achievements, which are obviously con- 
siderable. ft is in fact part of my thesis that the very qualities that so 
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much assisted his great success, the considerable pretensions of his 
theory and his style of writing, were those that prevented him from 
realising his qualities as an observer in the development of well-turned 
theory. 


I A MATERIALIST EORMULATION OF KELIOION 
In the nature ofthccasc. it is diflicuU to present a logically consecutive 
account of the irrational logic of the Unconscious, for every one of 
Us limited stock of symbols is multiply ambiguous. What uc need is 
some scaffolding Let us start with ihc idea (hat Richards was advanc- 
ing a view that many religions advance. 

What Richards values most and wishes us io have more of is an 
experience like a mystifal experience His conception of this is shown 
in Coleridge's description of the working of the Imagination which 
Richards quotes (see page 42 above), saying that “it is hard to add 
anything to what jColcndgeJ has said." though in fact, as we shall see. 
he succeeds in doing this. The experience gives a strong sense of unity 
underlying apparent diversuy. and is characterised by a sense of 
effortlessness. Later on. as we saw. Richards came over to Coleridge's 
side by regarding the experience as giving us a deeper insight into 
Nature, since in the experience we were at one with Nature and 
had simultaneously self-awareness But the whole emphasis of 
Richards’ teaching is that ih« experience is to be attained through 
some intermediary, a poet or a philosopher. To achieve the 
experience we had to be in communion with the intermediary, some- 
thing that was only attainable as a result of rigorous exercises 
continuously undergone, which have a strongly ritualist character. 
When we arc in the right condition, the taking of the poet’s or 
philosopher's words into ourselves (eating, we might say, the Word 
made flesh) would give us this experience. U was not something that 
could be won by an effort of the will, however much the will might 
be used wv preparing ourselves; both being in the condition for 
grace and being granted it come as a gift from outside ourselves. 
“Growth’’ IS a lewiaid that may be granted our works; we cannot 
command it. 

Together with these beliefs goes a certain attitude to time, pasL 
present, and future. In the past we did not have to labour for communi- 
cation; it came naturally. There was a unitary social order; we were 
at one with each other, sharing a commoa traditton, not separate or 
isolated. Nor then was Nature hostile or indifferent to us; we could 
hold with sincerity the Magkal View of Nature, according to which 
we could control her. 
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Out of this Eden ^^e have been driven by eating the fruit of the Tree 
of Knowledge. Science has made for ever impossible continued belief 
in the Magical View of Nature. To try to hold onto it, or to return to 
it, is regressive, to be bought only at the cost of forfeiting maturity. 
We must give up all illusion and realise that we are alone in a cold, 
indiflerem world. But no! only are we estranged from Nature, but 
from one another too. For with the development of science, of 
conscious knowledge, has come also the break-up of the unitary order 
of societies. We can no longer communicate, there is a Dabel-likc 
confusion of tongues. We are forced each one of us on to our own 
individual resources. Every man must work out his own salvation, 
which he may attain by means of the intermediaries. In marked 
contrast with the ease and effortlessness of the past, great stress is 
laid on the effort needed to achieve the state of communion. Continu- 
ous exercises, unremitting aspiration, and unceasing watchfulness arc 
required. 

If we do this, then, turning to the future. Richards promises us 
pretty well the Kingdom of Heaven. Harmony will be restored to 
human society, wars will cease, we shall complete and fulfil ourselves. 
Science that has taken away can also give. We stand on the threshold 
of a Copernican revolution, of which Coleridge, that Cali/eo of the 
mind,^ is the prophet. This revolution will be brought about in every 
heart, and unsatisfactory though our present condition is, the future 
holds a brighter promise than the past. 

Now this likeness of Richards’ theory to certain aspects of our 
religion is probably due in part to direct causes. Not only do we learn 
it in the course of the religious instruction that is part of our up- 
bringing. but also parts of such a view arc present in a great deal of 
the literature that Richards concerned himself with. These views are 
on offer; but they are not the only ones. We need therefore an addi- 
tional explanation as to why (liey should be bought, or to put the 
matter in another way — since many people buy unthinkingly or 
according to the fashion of their group — why there should be special 
emotional investment in them. 

One answer is that they reflect certain universal experiences. One 
such is mystical experience or, at least, certain types of aesthetic 
experience. We can readily understand that such experiences should be 
highly valued, though they are rarely justified simply for their own 
sake but in terms of some theory which arts like a myth, serving 
to hide the fact that they are sought for their own sake.* And where 

^C. on/.. 222. 

• This is the element of truth In the New Qitics' cnticisra of early Richards. They 
recosnised that Romanticism consisted in the search for cert^ kinds of emotional 
experience for their own sake, fotlowed lijr an attempt to justify them on practical 
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If we hypothetiic that memory icndi to be unitary from the point of 
view of hedonic lone, ihen memorietcd a pefifO that i» predominantly 
pleaiant for mott of thove of the ela»* and tooety that ptoduee thcie 
iheonei. will (end in teirotpcet to appear pleatanicr. a* expeneneea 
inconilstem wnh thu penetal picture are forpotien Thii »iU Ve 
greater the more dutam the pertonal paii. particularly in »o far a* It 
contrast! with a preteni that fall* thon of e«rectati<'rt. Turlher 
conttatt* of a mote immediate Vmd.piONtded by tnewuhle aeparahon 
experiencei.' and In aJoleteenee. by the coming of intru!r‘» pfoblent* 
of eeauat manaiemcnl. arc likely la add to ihi*. 

The theory w« hate been &dtaitctng.whKh amount* to the auettion 
that Ihii *iew of ihe pati « hierally doc to notialgia. work* at a com- 
paratively luperficul letcl m compariKin with Freudian ctplanalloni 
of the “oceanic” feeling Uui in accordance with the archaeological 
picture of the mind that Creuduted. the two kind* ofetpUtuitionare 
not Incompatible. Indeed, in one of ihotc quotation* from Coleridge 
that Richard! like* to use to rmutem more derated language! theory 
he hai been advancing, we find a avggeative inttance of thii. The 
quolatvott. ^ fairly kngihy one. » from Thr Siairjmtw’a Manval. 
Richard* give* it in The PMhsophy ef RhfiarU* at a •‘•ymbolical" 
itatement of hi* theory of metaphor. Coleridge it lell'iis ®f 

' A pot jn»M dcvtlpllcKt of the ««* of V-w cT the natunlneei of thiVlSood wlih 
the InJunlon into ■ mechanical tocieiy b amn in Kiplint's Kim. There b iinrlioi 
here too a eoninot of Indian and Antlo S»oft wayv ^ life, whhh e more 

vtliiJ lourw ofeipTfienc* for twwi about the diffmiwe in term* cf Crmt<»sr*^ 
and Cnrdsttiidi betwren different pcnodacC tone IScratver not many reopte hare 
been In the pmiuon lo hare thwcircneweoftwo different Kuneura. 

«P*{.»0-ttt. .. 

eroundi. Howewf. Iheir faiture to enuene Richardt* laler booka from thh point of 
View ihowl bow. In leekiina for aoroe cxlnneoui Jintification for art In abviract 
len«, (hey were not really very dUIemit ihemMlrer. 
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awe he feels when contemplating Nature; “I feel it alike," he 
writes, 

whether I contemplate a wnglc tree or flower, or meditate on vegetation 
throughout the world, as one of the great organs of the life of nature. Lo !— 
with the rising sun it commences its outward life and enters into open com- 
munion with all the elements at once assimilating them to itself and to each 
other. At the same moment it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs 
and respires, steams forth Its cooling vapour and finer fragrance, and breathes 
a repairing spuit, at once the food and tone of the atmosphere, into the 
atmosphere that feeds it. Lo} — at the touch of light how it returns an air 
akin to li^t, and yet with the same pulse cifcctuates its own secret growth, 
sfiW contractmg to Bx what expanding it had refined, to!— how upholding 
the ceaseless plastic motion of the parts m the profoundcst rest of the whole. 
it becomes the visible erganismus of the whole silent or elemcntaty life of 
nature and therefore, in incorporating the one extreme becomes the symbol 
of the other; the natural symbol of that higher life of reason. 

Here Nature is suggesting lo Colendge "correspondences and sym- 
bols of the spiritual world." But when we read what preceded this 
quotation, symbols of a ditferent order su^st themselves. Coleridge’s 
point of departure was an actual expenence. 

1 have at this moment before me, in the flowery meadow, on which my 
eye is now reposing, one of ns most soothing chapters, in which there » no 
lamenting word, no one character of guilt or anguish. For never can I look 
and meditate on (he vegetable creation, without a feeling similar to that with 
which we gaze at a beautiful infant that has fed itself asleep at its mother’s 
bosom, and smiles in its strange dream of obscure yet happy sensations. The 
same tender and genial pleasure lakes possession of me, and this pleasure is 
checked and drawn inward by the like aching melancholy, by the same 
whispered remonstrance, and made restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. 
It seems as if the soul said to herself: From this state hast thou fallen! Such 
shouldst thou still become, thy Self all permeable to a holier power I . . , But 
what the plant is, by an act not its own and unconsciously— that must thou 
make thyself to become ! must by prayer and by a watchful and unresisting 
spirit, join at least with the preventive and assisting grace to make thyself. 

It is interesting to compare (his quotation from Coierfdge with the 
quotation from the Timaeus with which Richards ends the same book. 

. . . Harmony, having her courses kin unto the revolutions in our Soul, 
hath been given by (he Muses to be a helper to the man who, with under- 
standing, shall use their art . . . for the ordering of the circuit of our Soul 
which hath fallen out of Hannotty, and the bringing thereof into concord 
with itself . . . Now unto the Dhriite Part in us the motions that are kin are 
(he Thoughts and Circuits of the AlL TTiese must every man follow, that 
he may regulate the Revolutions in his Head which were disturbed when the 
Soul was bom in the Flesh and by tbonx^My Jeanung the Harmonies and 
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tdenltScation with something conceived as bigger than Ihis personal 
selftnay be an expanding, fear-resolving experience, enabling a person 
lo break away from his social niche. Ood. one misht say. was the 
joker in the mediaeval pack of cards. 

But whether one interprets the self m such a way as to say that 
religion might enhance or diminish it, it nearly alwa>s requires 
explicit recognition of something that is considered immensely more 
important than itself. Here is where Richards' outlook contrasts with 
religious ones. The self is his highest nlue, and he distrusts any rival 
to it. This attitude suggests now a political rather than a religious 
category, one of lamec-falre individualism, which believes that the 
stability and health of a society depends on the stability and mental 
health of its individual constituents. Soaal norms, as we have seen, 
are distrusted and great faith is placed in education of a highly general, 
philosophical nature. There is here, as well as the contrast with the 
religious view we have been considenng. a contrast with the Con- 
servatism implicit in the desire to return to the past. 

This political attitude of Richards' is shown throughout his books. 

I have given evidence of it p.irficularfy in considering his attitude (o 
society (Section 3, Chapter Cight). and we have also seen how promi- 
nent it is in Interpretation in Teaching and JJowiolteadoPoge,^ being 
justified in those books by references lo Hiller and Mussolini. None 
of this needs to be repeated. NVhat I wish lo do now is to examine 
certain features of Richards’ altitude to the self m order to determine 
Us exact form. 

Richards’ individualism showed itself not only in regard to people 
but also in regard to things, including sensations, feelings, and words. 
His descriptions of his highly valued experience of the Imagination 
include references to our seeing into “the heart of things” and to our 
“feeling strangely alive and aware of the actuality of existence”. This 
of course is a frequently reported ingredient of mystical experiences. 
Nevertheless use of the word “actuality” reminds us that Richards 
showed the same attitude with regard to the problem of meaning. We 
remember how much in The Meaning of Meaning he and Ogden 
treated meaning in terms of individual occurrences, which contrasted 
their approach so much with the normative one of logicians and 
philosophers. The same individualist attitude was shown with regard 
to the structure of poems and, as we saw in Interpretation in Teaching 

‘A further example is Richards’ definitton of ’have’ (ffaif lo Send a Page, pages 
1S6-1S9) This is treated entirel)' in terms of private property and the political menis 
of that institution for the training of the indiridu^. “It eidarges the sphere of . . . 
persor^ responsibility, . . . i( trains a man in foresight and accoirntabiiity and in 
balancing values . . [and it provides] an easy way of teaching a mao to respect his 
own claims and rights and those of othets". 
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in lhal book, wc may say, carried oul more satisfactorily what 
Nominalism had first been used for. Admittedly, the way had been 
prepared by Cclcrhlge'i theory of the Imag/nation, but gisen 
Richards' basic tendency, his fear of things being fited and rigid i\ ith 
the resultant loss in their possibtUiUs, this theory would have been 
CTtrcmely congenial to him. But of course the consequence of all this 
w-as that things became so amorphous that one could scarcely apply 
the concept of individuality to them at all. 

Now we may interpret Richards’ concern for the individuality of 
things as due to his seeing them ns products, parts, or projections of 
individual selves. These latter are his most important individuals and 
to them other individuals may be made subservient and their auto- 
nomy interfered with. Thus the only theories about art that arc not 
criticised, the “exception'' wc mentioned earlier, are ones that can be 
interpreted as judging works of art in terms of the benefil they bring 
to the individual self perceiving them. Possibly the paradox that wc 
have just noted, whereby definiteness and articulation were lost by 
being dissolved into fluctuating experience, could also be explained 
by this priority of the individual self over other individuals. In 
Richards' words. “It is no exaggeration to say that the fabrics of 
our various worlds are the fabrics of our meanings"' and he quoted 
Yeats on Berkeley 

. . . ihispreposierous pragmatical pig of a world, its farrow that so solid 
seem, 

Must vanish on the instant did the mind but change Its theme. 

On the other hand, there is no individual — such as a social group — 
to which the good of the individual self should in its turn be sacriheed 
(except on rare occasions — “in wartime for example’’)*, and morality 
is not seen in terms of the individuar* obligations to others; indeed 
words like ‘duty’, ‘ought’, ’right*. and ’wrong’ play no part in Richards’ 
vocabulary. 

As with words, feelings, and poems, so with the individual self, 
Richards is concerned with warding olT encroachment or attempts at 
control. This showed itself in the concept of freedom that plays such 
an important part in his system. We come across it early on in his 
descriptions of the Imagination. It was indeed something that he 
added to Coleridge’s description despite his statement that this could 
not be bettered. It is true that freedom plays a part in many descrip- 
tions of mystical experience, but the things from which freedom is 
won, the limited personal self, the bondage of the senses, our desires, 
are not the things from which Richards wants freedom. Indeed, one 

‘ P.K., 19. 

• Cf. Chap Eight, Section 3, 
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for the reader to improve his sicitls of interpretation. "It is the hard 
sentences and paragraphs >\tuch can do us good, as readers , he 
wote in his last book, d propos a passage by Whitehead. It is difficult 
to avoid the suspicion that, however much this general view is 
welcome as against current notions, Richards made too much use of 
this licence for himself. 

Secondly, Richards availed himself m his practice of what was 
perhaps the most extreme of the freedoms he demanded m theory, 
namely, that from the X.aw of Contradiction. This, with its parallel 
in the sphere of action of his view that the highest value lay in 
simultaneously satisfying contradictory impulses, has of course a 
prominent position in the history of ideas. Nevertheless there are 
indications in Richards’ practice that he was attracted to these ideas 
by a certain tendency to have the best of both of two alternative 
worlds, whether they were those of art and science, of associatiomsm 
and Gestalt, or of relativist and absolutist outlooks. OccasionaUy. we 
find him dropping remarks that suggest that this was a way of thinking 
that had some significance for him. For instance, at the wgmnmg 
of the Principles, when comparing the relative merits of a long lift 
to a joyous one”, he claimed that those most quaMed to judge will 
say “that they find very satisfactory a life which is both . And In 
Interpretation In Teaching, he described “this very irresolution 
belwitn defiollion and stalraenf Hal ch.raclenses out ordmaj 
non-logical use of words, as a “way of making the best of both 
worlds, creating your cake and yet having it , adding that it was 
■•a proper and nomal souree of power m ordinary discourse .• In 
this way we may aecoont for his love of having completely 
general meanings of word, such that oil symbols are metaphor- 
ical, or emotive (since we always use them for a purpose), and o^y 
some of them ore, or oil perception is projective and u,dy 
-of it is. Even his tendency to commit the very imstalces he jras 
always warning others agninst may be an esample of Ihis same 

'“now wish to have the best of both worlds did someUmes. I 
think, lead to neglect of the interests of others, sogi^sMg that 
Richards oo occasion operated a double standard, one for ^self and 
another for others. There can have been few ^ass honse^n wHch so 
many stones have been cast as The Mining of eaning. 
ing accosaUon he and Ogden made there that one 
‘■constantly shifts his uses of ‘meanuiE without e ucijtmg any of 
them”,’ which by Implication they make against all their eshihits m 
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A similar vagueness results from the combination of Richards love 
of abstract words with his tendency to elliptical writing Though he 
lays such stress on definition, his ‘somelhing-along-these-lines way 
of doing it might indeed be more aptly named Multiple /ndcfinition. 
On a larger scale, we may note that though Richards often makes 
valuable criticisms of the theories of others or of the grounds on 
which they justify norms, he himself frequently fails to provide 
anything very positive in their place A particularly striking illustration 
of this is provided by the contrast between the complex articulated- 
ness of language-uses concretely demonstrated by certain Linguistic 
Philosophers and Richards' few categories, which remained more or 
less unchanged throughout his books. 

Now it might be said that this indefinitcncss with which we have 
charged Richards is simply a consequence of his emphasis upon 
freedom, whether in his refusal to abide by norms concerning our use 
of words, or in his not writing to present 'the answer to his 
desiring them to work it out for themselves One might say. ioo. that 
he avoids a hierarchy of concepts out of concern for the freedom ot tne 
individual instance. . . n . ^ e.,. 

But these considerations do not seem likely to be elTective. For 
example, presenting better answers than the ones J” 

done in such a way as to stimulate readers to think for themselves, 
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In the first section of this chapter, we suggested that attitudes to the 
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past such as Richards’ might be explained by nostalgia for a time 
when we were part of a community, namely, the family. Since at that 
time we were also in a dependent position, the problem of our relation 
to authority arises. We noted that a very common religious way of 
solving this problem was by submission and identification. Richards, 
by way of contrast, seemed to adopt the opposite method, one much 
more characteristically political than religious. But now it appears 
that this method is not all it seems, and that the freedom which is 
demanded and exercised is won only at the price of the renunciation 
of individuality, whether we regard this absence of individuality as 
defensive anonymity, or a consequence of some deficiency in the 
process of internahsing early models. Docs what Richards writes or 
practises throw any light on ihU? The answer, 1 think, is that it does, 
and this may be shown by considering Richards relationships with 
others, so far as his books reveal this 
Richards’ relationships can be divided into three types: a relatio^ 
ship of very great respect with regard to poets and ^ 

distant almost mythical figures from the past, like Plato and Coitfucius, 
a highly critical reUtionship with older contemporaries or 
the previous generation, when these were theorising or s a i g . 
and a relationship of leadership with regard to those 
himself. The first two relationships are shown by 
In his books about the others concerned. These 
almost entirely with people older than himself. Except for 

poets, younger contemporaries arc hardly eveme . ... 

by name, except for an occasional footnote The ‘h.rd jelation^ 
implied by the way in which he wntes his books^any of 
derived ftom lectures delivered to students. 
certainly not one merely of giving information for transfer to note 

»JI dispose quickly of the smtnd of a™ 

Which we have already referred to from ume J^rXcoh 

this book. With the exception *'“f'SitiS £t 

this relationship includes nearly all the p . ^ jj.. 

Richards makes. It is notable for its absence of ' 

controlled tone, but there is a very great deal of “oh cr .asm n n 
indeed in his capacity to see an obJ^Uo»^}o ^.f-ness in perceiving the 
theory, that Richards mainly manifests his acuteness m p g 

‘"^^;efiSt relationship is also in^-lonM 

seniors, though not, in the case of poets, f. , dj-Mcterises it 

uuhke .he hi involve, “m“nd 

Se IS d^w B-ion .o .he u.oun. 
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or hard work Ihis involves and to nrgo Ihe rejder to do Ihis, and quile 
poL'ibly*dV^*'^ valuable thing anybody could 

lo'^w"""''* 5“,'' “"”8' f»' “"'Srff. 

mher il' O to experience things true to one's own individuality 
to or,™ ‘ J ‘‘''■vat™ way, to do writing as weil as reading. 
S rlehef 'ndependent judgment and seek ,n expression the release 

''^U ®"*y achieved through a sort 

SrocrLrbrrf, 'u" for a time 

themselvet^Nv ' ^ painters after all may extend 

a wav L hr*"^ '"ho interest them. But 

!t IS not Th/oniv “ better anything else; 

IS not this hut th^ of becoming this: and the important activity 
of cimed M P^'^hnS^lhat the painter now b^omes capable 
Richards’ aitirndVl '* ""Ponant part of growing up, 

aetior* ap/i n ®® "8<d,too narrow.allowingscarceJyanyinter- 

snearc -You feel htm approval Coleridge s remark about Shake- 
TOU me^n ve as ror . time he has mode 

oZ el” (rs?he5 her. IZ'’""* ■; “"*><»» -f fcai"5 a”™- 
reqnired-lhe cunlinuoul °° " 

though powerful, is alio acecptablc lie ®a' ”'a ^a'’ 

on to th- reader Ti,,. « “ot trying to force anything 

^d-s.st.:=HH£™3 

being privates, are not in reality Dowerfui ,h ‘"at POf^^; 

society. \Vc must remember lo^ {S^e*-« n f 

•■experimental". submission" was only 

It IS perhaps for this reason, loo ih^i ti» . -i ■ • 

festation of individuality, other than >n rr .•*””** striking marii- 
showed was in hi* verv CrL. . '***" *" oNticism, that Richards 
jotted, was in his very frequent qiiotahona of other people’s words 

hehireir™bWyL“eZrh5“.”t;S^^^^^^^ 

"4“'.',! '° '■"’P'y a raTtopJilm 
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memory for, or at least interest in, the products of others, in marked 
contrast to Richards’ own continuous imprecision of statement. 

So far in considering this relationship we have kept to poetry. Have 
we anything different to say In the case of the philosophers? There 
are in fact differences, but I do not think they affect the mam points 
we are making. ... 

For similar reasons as with the poeB. the philosophers are not 
threatening. There is perhaps additional safety in ’ i” 

time, which goes with increasing ambiguity, 

question of identihcaliou with them. Nevertheless, identtot on 
continues to be suggested hy all the emphasis upon ff 
of things with one another, and to be 

“eoalescing of subject with object in the act of bn ® ‘ . . 

latter, as we have seen, leads to the identilieation f mth 

“Nature (Sense I)”, a very distant, mysterious 
no personality, therefore hardly threatemng 
peat power, because promising the maximum sa i 

Tit we lhat when Richards tnms '“''“"S^.^So'books! 

more active role for the reader 1$ contemplated.^ talking and 

for instance, he does occasionally refer to ^ micht'make 
thinkbg, suggesting that a relawtion ^ niighl^<i«?fl(e 

us more creative. It is suggested tw that ^ .-in- jjjg 

passages of philosophy into ^Jf'“|’'’m^dWenee witf philo- 
original wording. Nevertheless. i< still uoon riding 

sophets is stiU only ^ ‘ last two boJts suggest- 

and interpretation, as the titles of R^charts s problems 

hardly any attention is actually paid to the m y suggested, 

involved in writing, and no practiral jj “nsidered valuable 

Intense thinking about namely, that it is fully 

for the same reason as was artisuc innsfer cffecU of poetic 

and extensively felC The old theory ab^tth tram. ^ 

experience continued, as we saw. to be as nrofessional philo- 
Funhermore, compared with the presenting and 

sophers. Riclurds was almost '®Jnaection, his*^ Conservatism 

mierpreung the views of others. In « he criticised philosophers 
comes very much to the fore generation, be 

whowere senior contemporanesofhisor^apre^.^^ attributed to 

put forward instead, not views of patriarchal figures like 

wrlier figures. Ike Colendgc, irconUnually striking. 

Confucius. Mencius. Plato, and AnstoU • oppressively, 

for all hU criticism of ol^’ . that ’his attitude of not 

traditional Richards is. This suggests judged them 

faulting things because any cng« by which we ju g 
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showed very much with i«arrf ^ ?!’ Richards 

to be fathomed.* Hence fa.ih '^'5'^°'“ waiting 

phors never died anrf hic «... *" etymology, h« behef that meta- 

definition could bnng. * *” **** lUuminaiion that multiple 

that It is PredommamVco^nc^d*tt!(h 

His main purpose aHer alt m younger than himself, 

directly at this Ho' of his books aim 

second relationship, he IS here 

speaking or writing to an audte^ ?hl*. ' '* ® tf^tter of his 

just as it pleases. What is imnii^ • ° *^y* or not, 

as a conductor his orchestra ,.'f ®fft'*®“dienec together, 

leadership at the various Ssks stu^Tlt 
how much Richards uses the word*^* *!. , *® °o‘« ***« 
avoiding the exposed position ntthTl ' . ‘ ® "fSawvc sense for 
sort of rallying cry Thus m ^ Person singular, but as a 

talks in terms of what u« do sUih word^h' language, he constantly 
**■? put into them, and so on H . ^ ^ o'"" meaning 

for example, in the writing of relieved as it Is. 

;s: 

obverse of hi3^scSn”'bur,r,s'5o“^J ’*'* is the 

authority figure. As he grows oM#t k.^***^ “ playing the role of an 
to present theories or ifhedno* becomes less and less prone 

thus he avoids the position oDvino specific in his presentation; 

more freedom. But he does notdo iis^n “• ¥ 

He is, in other words, with renard but to an audience. 

position the poets stood inwth moving into 

Literary Criticism, Richards as » « l*™self. In/’rin«p/« cf 

experience of the Imagination- “ ^rote of the mystic 

years such experiences are mfreanerr'”*^ 

incapable of them unaided and ''“® comes when they are 

arts.”* But to Richards himself it ®“’y through the 

years”, when himself approaeWng^^^ T?' after his “early 
yy fdcning patriarchal status, to pubfisb for 
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the first time his own poetry,^ and thereafter to address and advise 
poets, young poets, themselves.* 

But, whatever the merits of his poetry, so far as his prose writings 
are concerned Richards’ choice as regards his relationship to his 
models — masculine vigour achieved through exercise of freedom froni 
authority figures in one of their aspects, and throu^ denial of 
individuality and rather liberal Identification with them in another 
hmits the potentialities of his relationship with his readers. It limits 
them because, despite his hi^ valuation of this, Richards markedly 
lacked the capacity to form or shape things. This is a further aspect 
of his failure to individualise. We will conclude our analysis ol 
Richards’ thought hy examining this. 

We have often remarked on Richards’ deficiency m struc uring, 
particularly with regard to his neglect of distinctions ol logica 
category. Some light may be thrown on this if we compare the way m 
which Richards and his best protocolists commented on mdividuai 
poems in Practical Criticism. The comments of Richards good 
protocoUsts both here and m Interpretation m Teaching msMz 
significant contribution to the value of these books. It ® 
technique on Richards' part to mclude them. ^ 

interesting brief analyses of poems contrast tath” “a . 

Richards’ own writing. They arc quieter in style and 
going into a lot of specific detail. Above all. _ P 

wholes, comparing alternative readings and showing t 
upon how one takes the metre. Indicating where the . .. 
place, in short, making one very aware of the Poem « «n mdividual 
Richards, on the other hand, though be oflett tas “Cute and 
enlightening remarks to make about aspects of a P®® • . u 

to do to it, totality. Utoogh ho 

indicate the theme of the poem, he tends to atomi y 

in turn successive words or phrases, all of mnfines himself 

impression of haste.* Also he generally (not alway ) 
to parts or poems rather than to -s shown 

A similar technique is practised with the p P. jnto 

particularly by Richards’ translation words. 

Basic English. We do not find him tryuig to p passage; 

in a detailed and connected prose statement, the gist of ^e pass g 
what we get instead is a phrase by phrase translation. Similarly, too. 

■ M,., OlVr ^ 

Toyrrow Momingx An Infernal Coine<fy,ltn^ /w/riwiMl of Peseareh. 

•See, for instance, his broadcast talk, 

published in Vie Listener, 17 September, 1959. and Adonis 

• For an example of this see his eommenu o« two lines 

quoted on page 71 above. 
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i* H™'"* 

K . I" >' >ndi • level of gcneraljly ai to rob Ihem of 

i dm-nS ■, u"u ■? "" ""ll Co;er(*e m /me|fao//o«. 
of Uiere ‘ r“l “ "l“'>e''n!e R.chardi’ prerinuiioo 

Uonv a ™d d?, r """eovent on there disline. 

tion^ a good deal of wobbbns bat I, Me develoantettt. 

rod r r® I" '*’^1 fonctiont condeiue on any one nrocers nhat 

"f rradu,'?'’"";'”" ”■= 2nv“"~Xr 

l.«iting an ,nd..ida?l'-.„l; m" lllnT ''?t°' 

abstraction. I do nn* ’*ouM be pcjoramely described as an 

bereisalsoaninSpicttyS*iirii 

uality of others ?ns as^ '® communicate the individ- 
capable ofS. uiln 'S.'’’ 

and ariemns that b?th are tm^ , ‘a*’ 

dichotoitiiet, instead of abrirt,™ .t osciUatini mlhin 

b«.ld,nsr,o;tS.”;aS.ore,tt! ""I 

analyses passages, so does be himrelf ^d ' *"^^"11^ ^"l- j“ll "* I*" 
And with regard to his own oH™,- manner, 

ment of comrrehension ®”"''at«ons too, as we saw in his treat- 
to ns to body forth a wia-knnJh'e^t^"" 

by'i^Ses by™ d too atS-"'- ™'"«l»'aa. "> “ 
WTitinrio ?; able ™ „ T't: ™ the raUymg -Forward I' ery of hi. 
De.p.£.ShV..y]'he”S''5 ? '■> Ute enrre of dongs. 

neverjoiits with them. He isnretoMn'n "I'l’""""- Muehes them but 

but it is one that is devoid of a sense of structure, 

notion of unitary organisatw^® simple. There is, for instance, his 
increase in amount; fh.?ifmo;t’S'’wN''*"i^ dimension is that it can 
used image of growth. There"S *’1' 

whether in RlSards' balance. 

two thines senaratp fm™ „ ” opposites, his notions of keeping 

.no.bre, S,;Se','rrea?eX'or.lt' '"”■= T 

extremes esne urti.r-tv i ^“’“P^^'isiveness stretching between 
“obrened orTSu?d.,‘T '? observer and what 

IS ooserved. or m his idea of a tendency towards increased order in 
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the organism so as to match that of “the outer world . On the rare 
occasions on which he does attempt more complex models, as m his 
various attempts to portray the working of the attitudes (for one 
example, see page 190), they are mechanical and not I think very 
elucidating. Many of these structures evidence Richards’ predominant 
concern with the self. But when they do come, like an emphatic gnd 
between Richards and what he is looking at, they seem like notmng 
so much as manifestations of indifference. They make everything so 


much alike and so dull. 

With his audience, that is. in his third relations^p, Richards 
maintains a distance too. He maintains this in that he does no see 
to work on them directly, by means of what he is writing about, but 
by what he says or implies concerning what he is writing about. His 
good protocoUsts by being absorbed in the object, ' 

ing down and going into detail, deepen our attention. 1 ere i 
thing in common between them and us, and if what ^ey ^e 8 
about is interesting and valuable, this is conamumca . . 

by which Richards makes us think that what ^ ^ 

iaiportaat Is partly by direct assertion that it ii f 

the excited quality of his writing.— as though be did ® 

with his audiencUand parUy by a variety of Jjl 

latter, there are his references to famous f.o„ 

to high-sounding philosophical theories, jus freque 

the great, his mentions in a non-scientific topic of scientAc met^^^^^ 

and practices, his mass attacks on all /f' j ’ ntais and yet 

stant implication that his approach Is ^ifnvfr.snecialist con- 

in contrast to scholars whom be regards today - ^ Richards’ 

cemed. too. with issues of wide general 

failure to trust in what he is writing about to wo^ 

like his neglect of the way in which concrete images y 

i, U..t ofWjf ■ .“roS; o“ 

what he does, by means of langua^ he ^ glass 

He wins with it victories that are phantom ’ jj tjjj full 

box. Virtually through bnguage alone, we Tragedies.^ 

mdentanding of dramatic j of this gain in 

Tlmough this our value is laogoagc. Similatly, 

Vldne seems to be ihroughout insight into 

Richards claims we may mature politically 

‘Richards does occasionally menuoti *tfnMiuniy~aftd 

poems refer lo, but his *ay of doing K. « m praettail Cnilcim, suggesu sn 

in«;^ri«ce of life of 

“aderestiination of the expeneacmg ih»r ^y 
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language’s choices, and all this without considering politics and its 
problems. Its actual difficulties and agonies are noX felt. 

Richards' ‘language’ is not language itself, for this, too, he keeps 
at a distance, looking not at its structure but at its individual words, 
all equals, as they pass by. And not even the words may stand on 
their own, but are dissolved Into the flux of consciousness. Richards’ 
‘language’ is magical, as we ought expect m the case of one who, io 
Word Magic, attributed to words so much power over people. Such 
language magic is one of the great superstitions of the day. Russell 
initiated this, accusing ordinary language of breeding mysticism, and 
calling on modest science to free u$. The popular work of Richards, 
of Korzybski and his followers of the General Semantics Movement, 
and of that still fashionable linguistic relativist, product of Culture 
Pattern theory, Bcnjamm Lee Whorf, has spread the Word, though in 
the name now of a better mysticism.' Ihis conception is magical 
because they attribute such great power to language, and write as 
though their mere insight bad already given them that power. Partly 
they claim this because of now magical Science, which day by day 
bungs us wonders which no men have had before, and partly it comes 
from their magical ideas of language. According to these, language 
can mirror the structure of reality; we can take it into ourselves, 
msking Its structure our structure and thus by sympathetic magic 
become one with Reality, and therefore all-sufficient. Language is a 
system, its components interdependent with one another; as a system 
it IS something we can grasp the essence of in a sudden great insight. 
It is however a dyoattuc, not a static, system; therefore it may stand 
for movement, life, and fruitfulness. Everyilung changes, nothing is 
merely itself, we arc not bound and fixed. Underlying appearances, 
there is a secret structure winch manipulates things. The ercitement of 
this is like the excitement of gossip about those in high places. In so 
far as this secret structure is mampulaticg us, withm a moment we, 
on possessing the code, may tiansform ourselves. 

Recognisably, these are the bidden and personal motives of science, 
of psycho-analysis, even perhaps of Linguistic Philosophy. But all of 
them, to achieve their ends, close harnessing to the object. Just 
as the individual to achieve to purposes in society has to commit 
himself to society. We cannot by climbing out into the air flee the 
destructive element. 

‘Cf. Korrybski’s desenpuon the bene&cul effects of usmj the Stmciursl 
Piffettctsil, wbKh etubles u» to *^anx 'edeace’ on the un.speakable objocti'* 
levels" (i'eieneeamf Siw/tvOMSX page 404). Ct also WhorTs last publisheJ article, 
"Language, Moid and Realny," TheoatpAur. LXIU, 1941 la a negative way one 
Bnghi also mdadt Wiltgeosteto, bso&i as be aspired to dasspaw philosoptuc" 
worry and so accept silence. 
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ness of. 68, 90, 93, 109, 132,202, 
239, 253, 268, 300, 303-305, 338 
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194, 225, 253-255, 306 
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313, 326, 339 
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112-113, 118-119, 127, 130. 132, 
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133 fn 
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34. 96 fn. 149, 273 fn. 
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6647. in fn. 132, 133, 143,210 
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applied to art). 31-32. 94, 153. 
163, 182, 192, 300 fn. 


152-153, 155, 211.224, 268, 270, 
323 

Centralist theories of learning, 21, 
47. 248 

Coleridge on Imagination, 34, 63, 67- 
95, 96, 100 fn, 105, 132, 135, 
138 139.143.208-210.225,234, 
239, 247, 253, 281, 297, 316, 330, 
338 

comprehension 

Richards’ theory of. 7. 145-150, 
(see also Context Theory of 
Meaning; Communication, 
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andcategorising. 14M5j>. 

166, 170-173. 18M86. ISf-lW, 
202, 205-210, 212. 214. 217-220. 
223. 226-228. 242. 280 
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116, 129. 143, 131, 169,211,217, 
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n5419. I2V132, 140-142. 237. 
243-244, 337-338 (see also under 
Multiple DcBnition) 

“s'^sriorsiv 266 . 

307 

indides theories 65, 76. 258-259. 
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Canon of Actuality, 25-27, 32, ■ 
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